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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To THE Hon. Edwabd ScoriEtD, 

Governor of Wisconsin. 

Dear Sir: 1 bave tbe bonor of presenting to you, as is required by 
law, tbe thlrtletb annual report of the transactions ol tbe State 
Horticultural Society, embracing tbe papers read and tbe discussions 
which followed at our yearly meetings, one of which was held in the 
city of Madison In February, 1900, and tbe other in the city of Wausau 
In June of the same year. 

We have published tlie reports of the several local societies in the 
state whlcb sbow the usual Interest in horticulture. We also show 
tbe amount of money received from the state and the manner tbe same 
has been disbursed during the year. 

Our trial orchard at Wausau Is in the beat of condition and bids 
fair to gWe great results in the future as It already is. 

All of whlcb is respectfully submitted. 

J, L. Hekbst, 

Becretarji. 

Sparta, Wis., July, 1900. 
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ACT OF llEORGANIZATION 



iSD LAwa BBLATina to thb 



WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTIJEAL SOCIETY. 



CHAPTER 151, LAWS OF 1879, A.S AMENDED BY CHAPTER 14, 
LAWS OF 1887. 

SscnoH 1, The executive commltteeol the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society sliall hereafter conaiat of the president, eecretarr and 
treasurer of said society, and of one member from each congressional 
district of the state, said members from the congressional districts to 
be chosen annually by the county and local horticultural societiea in 
their respective districts. 

Section 2. The present officers and executive committee of said 
society shall hold their respective ofScee until the Tuesday next suc- 
ceeding the first Monday in February, and until their successora are 
appointed. ■ ' 

- Section 3. It shall be the duty of eaid society to aid In the forma- 
tion and maintenance ol county and local horticultural societies, to 
promote the horticultural interests of the state by the holding of meet- 
ings for discuesion; by the collection and dissemination of valuable 
Information in regard to the cultivation of fruits, flowers and trees 
adapted to our soil and climate, and in every proper way to advance 
the fruit and tree growing interests of the state. 

Section 4. The annual meeting of the society for the election of its 
ofllcers, the transaction of general business, and the consideration of 
questions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and 
place as may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting. In 
case of the failure of such meeting to so determine, the executive 
board may call such meeting by giving at least thirty days' notice to 
eaclJ member of the society. 

Section 5. Ail vacancies In the offices ol said society may be filled 
by the executive committee; and should there be a failure to elect a 
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member of the ezeciltlve committee in any district, the vacancy may 
be fllied by a two-thiriis vote of the members ot the society present at 
any regular appointed meeting. 

Section 6. It shail be the duty ol the secretary ot said society to 
m&lie an annual report to the governor of tbe state of the transactions 
of the society, including an Itemized account of all moneys expended 
during the year, In addition to such matters as are now specified in 
the law relating to the same. 



CHAPTER 528, LAWS OP 1889. 

Sectioh 5. And further, there shall be printed annually upon the 
approval and order of the commissioners of public printing, ten thou- 
sand copies of the transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society, the same to embrace the reports of the county and other agri- 
cultural societies, and Bucb matters pertaining to the agricultural 
industries of the state as shall be deemed important, provided the whole 
number of printed pages shall not exceed tour hundred. Seven thou- 
sand copies of the transactlona of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, the same to embrace such abstracts of reports of county and 
other horticultural societies, and such matters pertaining to the hor- 
ticultural interests of the state as ehall be deemed important, provided 
that the whole number ot printed pages shall not exceed two hundred. 
Eight thousand copies of the transactions of the State Dairymen's 
Association, the same to embrace such other matters pertaining to the 
dairy interests of the state as shall be deemed essential, provided that 
the whole number of printed pages shall not exceed two hundred. 
Twelve thousand copies of the report ot the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the State University, provided that the whole number of 
printed pages shall not exceed two hundred and fifty. Two thousand' 
copies of each of said reports to be bound separately in cloth, all others 
singly in paper. 

SucTioPi 6. The reporta provided for in the preceding section shall 
be distributed as follows, through the superintendent ot public prop- 
erty: Fifteen copies to each member ot the legislature, fifty copies to 
the State Horticultural Society, ten copies to each county agricultural 
society, and district industrial a a ao elation, which embraces two or 
more counties and furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report 
of Its proceedings, to each of the tour societies named In the preced- 
ing section, flfty copies of each of the reports ot the other three socie- 
ties, twenty-five copies ot each of the reports to the library of the 
state university; to the governor, lieutenant-governor, secretary ot 
state, state treasurer, attorney general, state superintendent of public 
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LAWS RELATING TO THE SOCIETT. xi 

Instruction, railroad commiaaloner and insurance commissioner, 
twenty-five copies each; to the state superintendent of agricultural in- 
stitutes, fifty copies; to the superintendent of public property, com- 
missioners of labor statistics, adjutant-general, quartermaster general, 
state board of health, each ten copies; to each public library In the 
state, two copies; to each state normal school, two copies; to each of 
the state charitable and penal Institutions, one copy; and the remain- 
ing copies to the reepective societies for distribution by their secre- 
taries. 

Sectiok T. In no case shall the number of printed pages in any re- 
port provided for in the act exceed the maximum number specified, 
except upon written request of the officers submitting the same, and 
then only upon previous written approval of a majority of the commis- 
sioners of public printing, such application and approval to be Sled 
with the secretary of state. 



CHAPTER 417, LAWS OF 1889. 

. Section I. The governor is hereby authorized to set apart by proc- 
lamation one day in each year to be observed as a tree planting or 
arbor day, requesting all public schools and colleges to observe the samo 
by suitable exercises, having for their object the imparting of knowl- 
edge of horticulture, in the department known aa arboriculture, and 
tiie adornment of school and public grounds. 

Section 2. This act shall .take effect and be In force from and after 
Its passage and publication. 

Approved April 16, 18S9. 



This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may be amended 
at any regular meeting by a tvo'thirds vote of the members present. 



Resolved by the Senate, the Assembly concurring, That the governor 
be and lie hereby Is authorized to have full control of all office rooms 
in the capftol, and to assign 'to each office or department such room or 
rooms as in his judgment may be required (or the transaction of the 
business of the respective department, and for the proper care and 
preservation of the records and property. 

All laws Interfering with this resolution are hereby repealed. 

This resolution shall take effect and be In force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

In accordance with the above the governor has set apart Room 2t)T 
for the use of the Horticultural Society. nrinzcc: by CjOO^Ic 
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CHAPTER 148, LAWS OF 1895. 

An Act to appropriate a Bum of money to'the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Tbe people ol the state of Wisconsin, represented In senate and 
assembly, do enact as loUows: 

Section 1. There 1b hereby appropriated the sum of fifteen hundred 
dollars out of the general fund annually, to the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society, and five hundred dollare to establish an additional 
experiment a tat ion. 

Section 2. Chap. 117, of the laws of 1S93, la hereby i-epealed. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
Its passage and publication. 

Approved April 8, 1896, 



CHAPTER 339. 

Section 3. There shall be printed seven thousand copies of transac- 
tions ol Horticultural society, four thousand of vhlch shall be bound 
In cloth, provided, the whole number of pages shall not exceed two 
hundred and fifty. 



CHAPTER 239, LAWS OF 1897. 

Sectioit 1. Chapter 148, of the laws of 1S9E, la hereby amended so 
as to read as follows: There Is hereby appropriated the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars out of the general fund annually, to the Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society, and two hundred and fifty dollars annually 
for the maintenance of experiment stations. 

Section 2. This act shall tafee effect and be in force from and after 
its passage and publication. 

Approved April 14, 1897. 
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LAWS RELATING TO THE SOCIETY. 



BY-LAWS. 

I. The president Bba.ll preside at meetings, and, with the advice of 
the recording secretary, call all meetings oF the society, and have g(!n- 
eral Bupervlslon of the anairs o( the aoclety, and shall deliver an an- 
nual address upon Bome subject connected with horticulture, 

II. The vice-president shall act In the absence or disability ot the 
prealdent, and perform the duties of the chief cfflcer. 

III. The secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, sball re 
cord the proceedings «C the society, preserve all papers belonging to 
the same, and superintend the puollcatlon of Its reports. He shall also 
present a detailed report of the affairs of the society at its annual 
meeting. He shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various 
committees, and from local societies of the condition and progress of 
horticulture In the various districts of the state and report the same 
to the society. It shall be the duty of the secretary to make an annual 
report to the governor of the state of the transactions of the society, 
acoordlng to the provisions of tlie statutes for state reports. 

IV. The treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging to 
the society and disburse the same on the written order of the presi- 
dent countersigned by the secretary, and shall make an annual report 
of the receipts and disbursements, and furnish the secretary with a 
copy of the same on or before the first day of the annual meeting. The 
treasurer elect shall, before entering upon the discharge of the duties 
of bis ofllce, give good and sufficient bonds for the faithful performance 
of his duties subject to the approval of the executive committee. 

V. The executive hoard may, subject to the approval o( the society, 
manage alt Its affairs and flll vacancies in the board of officers; three 
of their number, as designated by the president, shall constitute a 
finance committee. 

VI. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to settle with 
the treasurer and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims 
against the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. The standing committees of this society shall be as follows; 
1st, Committee on finance, consisting of three members; 2d, Conunittee 
on nomenclature and new fruits, consisting of three members; 3rd, 
Committee on observation, as now provided. Said committee to be 
appointed annually by the executive committee of the society. 
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Seymour, A, N,. Mazomanie, small fruits. 

Smith, I, C, Green Bay, vegetables and small fruits. 

Spry, John, Fort Atkinson, grower of small fruita and plants. 

Smith, G. C, Green Bay, gardener and seed potatoes, 

Tuttle, A. G., Baraboo, small fruits. 
Toole. William, Baraboo, pansy specialist. 

Underwood, J. M., Lake City, Minn,, Jewell nursery. ' I 

partt, E. H. S., Owatonna, Minn., State Tree Station, ] 
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OraCEES FOE 1900. 



PreBtdent, Fr&nklin Jobnson Baratwo 

Vice-Preelflent, T. E. Loop6 Eureka 

Secretary, J. L. Berbst Sparta 

Treasurer, H. J. Coo Fort Atkinson 

CorrespondliiK Secretary, S. H. Marshall Madison 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex-officio. Additional mem- 
ben, Prot. B. S. Goff, Madison; Hr- y Tarrant. JanesTille; Wm. Toole, 
Baraboo; J. H. Cooper. North OrcenSeld; J. S. Stickney, Wauwatosa; 
L. F. Lalten, Omro; A. J. Philipa, West Salem; Trvl-<g C. Smith, Qreen 
Bay; A. L. Kreutzer, Wausau; J. F. Wichera, BarroL 

COMMITTEE ON NOMENCLATURE. 

A. Ii. Hatch Sturgeon Bay. 

A. J. Edwards Fort Atkinson. 

COMMITTEE ON I.,EGISLATION. 

Charles mrschlnger Baraboo 

prof. B. S. Goft Madison 

A. L. Kreutser Wausau 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Irving C. Smith Green Bay 

J. W. Cooper North Greenfield 

L. F. Laiten Omro 

COMMITTKB ON REVISION OF FRUIT LIST. 

George J. Kellogg Janesville 

A, L. Hatch Sturgeon Bay 

J. L. HerUst Sparta 
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COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Mrs. Vie H. Campbell EvsnsvUle 

D. G. Converse Fort AtklnsoQ 

I* O, Kellogg I RlpoD 

COMMITTEE ON TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

Es-Offlcio, President and Secretary; Prof. E. S. God, Madison; Henry 
Tarrant, Janesvllle; L, G. Kellogg, Rlpon. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF TRIAL ORCHARD. 

L. G. Kellf^g Ripon 

J. L. Herbat Sparta 

COMMITTEE ON OBSERVATIONS. 

Frank Stark Randolph 

J. F. Caae Eau Claire 

W. H. Hanchett ^ Sparta 

J. J. Meun Norwalk 

A, C. Tutfle BaratMHi 

A. J, Philips West Salc4n 

L. F. Lalten Omro 

P. A. Harden Weyauwega 

A. J. Edwards Fort AtUntion 

Daniel Williams Summit Center 

D. E. Biagliam Sturgeon Bay 

C. A. Abbott Appleton 

W. L. Osborne La Crosse 

G. R. HoDIday Ellewmrth 
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FRUIT LIST. 



A LIST OP FRUITS GROWN BY MEMBERS OP THE 
WISCONSIN STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



APPLES. (P/rua.) 
Skotion 1.— CRABS. 

[Kb(.— Ptw, •osle 1 to 10; 1. Terr bid all ; 10, ™ry larga. Porm: a 
alir; o. ollito: ob, obloDRi ot, ovate; r. niiind. Colir; d, dnrk: g, 
taii.-t: g.Biripjd; w. white; y. yellow. Flaror; a. acLd; m. mild; i 
aaaleltu lU: 1. iBripoor: 10. beet, Saason: «, early ; m, media m ; 1.1 
c. elder : d. dnesert; k, kiliibea : m, market. AbbreTiatious of nameg <: 
Am, America; Eau., koglaad: Eur., Earope; Fr., France; Ger., Gei 
Uud; Unt-, Uutiirlu; Una , Russia; Soot.. 9eatlaad.j 



conical ; 1, irreg- 

'lilkMe'cfori^!^; 
nany; Holl., Hal- 
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:3kotWn II,— apples. -Con lino «!, 
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PLUMS. (Prui 



9.) 



imptegsed ; f, flnt- 



[Ki!:T.-8ini.F<:alnl(olO: l.Tery amall; [0, verylarxe. Furm:!;,. 
lonwl:n,oTnl; ob.obuvBlr: nbl.olilcine; r. round. Color: b. black : br. oniwn; R.sreon; 

II. iiiiriilc: r. red: v, viiilct; w, wliite; y, yi'lluw. Quality, scale I to 10; I. very poor: 

III, b»!>t. Snaaon: e. early : m. medium: l.tato: T.Tory. UFe. d.deseert; li. lillcrienTm 
nia>kut; c, curing. Abbrevintiotia ot names of placefK.r odKin; Am., Aiu«rica: Reh., 
BjIiiIuui: Eiik~, EnslHIiil; Kar., Eumpo; Fr„ Francs; Uer..-<ierniaDy; Jap., Japan 1 
0.it, Ontario, Rna.RusaiQ,' »■ i™ . 
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eriCD^ KDR.,KDRlaD 
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STRAWBERRIES. (Pragarift.) 



amsU; 10, verj 



n, tncdiuoi : I, lute. Use 
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GRAPES. (Vitis.) 



■; 10,'beat. Seasd 



wliite, V, vellow. QnslLt*. soala 1 to 10: 
dium: I, lata: T, very. Use: d, deisert; 
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RASPBERRIES. (Eubua.) 



England; iiar., Europe ; Fr., France; Out 



Abbreilaiinos ok a. 
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BLACKBERRIES AND DEWBERRIES. (Rubus.) 
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CURRANTS. (Ribea.) 
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GOOSEBEBBIES. (Bibea.) 

[Kbt.— Sircl to 10: 1, very smalli 10, very Uive. Form: o.otbU r. ronnd. 
ar, srsea: r, red; w, white; y^ellow. QiiBlltT, scalp IM 10: l.iery poor: lU, b« 
son: e. sari]': m. medinm. Use: d. dessert: k, kitcben: m, market. Abbrdvii 
Dames ot places ot orisia; Am. . America : Eng., England : Oct., Oatacio.] 
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TEEES AKD SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



BVBRORtBENS. 



For screens and windbreaks— Norway flpruce, BaUam Plr, White Pine. 

For hedgeB and screens tor sheartng — Norway (Spruce, AmerlcBn: Aiboc 
VlUe, Red Ceaar. 

For lawns and cemeteries— NorwaJ Spruce (or backgrounds. For 
groups— American Arbor Vltae, Hover's Golden, Arbor VStae Pyraml- 
dalls. Arbor Vltae Siberian, Arbor" Vitae, Juniper Excelso, with 'Protec- 
tion. 

For small lawn decoration — Junlpor Suclca, Arbor Vitae, Hovey's 
Golden Arbor Vitae, Arbor Vltae Pyramtdalls. 

DBCIDUOUe TBEB3. 

For cemeteries — Cut-leaved Birct, Wisconsin Weeping Willow, Weep- 
ing Poplar. 

For lawns— All named above, and, In addition. Laurel- leaved Willow, 
Mountain Asb Oak-leaved, Uountaini Ash American, Mountain Ash 
European, Maple Cut-leaved, Maple Norway, Kentucky Coffee Tree, 
Catalpa, Spiciosa, Elm American, Elm Scotch, Elm Weeping, European 
White Birct. 

SHRUBS FOR OEaiBTERIBS. 

Hydrangea, Panlculata, Comnis PhUadelplius, Tree lilac, Splrea, 
Japonlca, Spirea Van Houtil, Wahoo (American Strawberry Tree), Bx- 
cbordla Grandlflora. 

For lawns— All named above and, in addition, Purple Barberry, Pur- 
ple Fringe, Upright Honeysuckle, Wlgeila Rosea. 

IPor screens and hedges— Upirigbt Honeysuckle, Barberry Red Fruiting. 



Twelve best varieties Hybrtd Perpetual— Paul Neyron, Mts. J, H. 
lifting. Gen. Jacqueminot, Dlnsmore, Marehall P. Wilder, Coquette <Ies 
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BlaoclieB, Barl of Dufferln, Jules de Margottin. Vick's Caprice, Mai^^a 
Charta, Prince Camllle de Rohan, General Washington. 

Moss RoBEB, four beat varretieB— ^Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Pontine. 
Henry iMarUn. 

Climbers, five best varieties— ^Prai tie Queen, Russel'B Cottage, Seven 
Sisters, Gem ot the Prairies, Victor Verdler. 

Hybrid China— 'Madam Plantier. Madam Hardy. 

iBrI«r Rosea— 'Persian Hantsou. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 



ANNUAL WINTER MEETING. 



Tuesday A. M., Febmary 5th, 1900. 
The President calle<i meeting to order, and read tlio following : 

PRESIDENT'S GREETING. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — Since our State Society lias called 
your humble servant to this chair, tlio pleasant duty devolves 
upon me of offering, at this time, a few woi-ds of greeting. 

It affords me great pleasure to witness the assembling of these 
representatives of Wisconsin horticulture. In behalf of tlie 
Wisconsin State Horticultural Society and in my ohti behalf, I 
extend to each one of you most cordial salutations. 

We are here to consult together for the advancement of one of 
*he important industrial pursuits of our land, important not only 
as regards dollars and cents but important as regards that whicli 
is of greater moment, the health and happiness of our homes. As 
we thus confer togcither it is inevitable that we shall differ in 
opinion, but may the current of friendsliip and brotherly love 
course through all our transactions. 

Again I bid you welcome, and I confidently trust that our 
present meeting will result not only in gooa to ourselves, but will 
redound to the h'ouor of our state and the welfare of its people. 



I 
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President — ^We will take up our programme as it is printed. 
First, let me su^«et, that there are committees to be appointed, 
and I will appoint aa committee on reception of delegates, Mr, 
X. G. Kellogg. I think perhapa one can attend to that aa well 
as mora 

Thea^ are two other committees that I will announce at this 
time. The executive committee that met last night authorized 
the chair to appoint a commitee to prepare a report on the rela- 
tion of county and local societies to the state societies. They 
■wish the conunittee *o prepare some plan to be presented to the 
ratecutive committee before the close of our annual meeting. The 
object in referring this to a committee is not to take it out of the 
bands of the meeting, but it ^ to give each one of you an oppor- 
tunity to have your say. Now, please notice who the members 
of this committee are, and if you have any idea along this line, 
bring it, please, to the attention of that committee. The mem- 
bere of that committee are: R. J. Coe, William Toole and Irving 
Smith. 

The executive committee authorized the chair to appoint 
another'committee. Our Society had entrusted to J. C. Plumb 
the reBponability of preparing a history of Wisconsin Horticul- 
tiire. His death suspended that for a time at least and the exec- 
utive committee authorized the chair to appoint a committee to 
investigate the present status'of that history and to make reports 
as to what should be done in the future, they to report to the 
executive committtee before the close'of our annual meeting. 
Iwill now announce the committee as follows: Mr.'B. S. Hoxie, 
J. 1. Herbet andT. C. Edwards. 

We will take our programme now. First, we have a special 
subject, NursCTy Session, five 'six-minute papers. We will listen 
to these papers and then will take up the 'discussion of the same. 
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BEST PLAN TO CONDUCT'A CORRECT NURSERY 
BUSINESS. 

F, O, Edwards, Fort Atkinson, Wis, 

In the first place I consider it veiy hazardous for any on© to 
engage in the nnreery bneinees who has n&t had experience 
working for a period of time in some good nursery, Instruc- 
tiona at a Horticultural school and reading the best literature on 
this subject ought to be beneficial. "What I have to say is prac- 
tice, and not theory; as I have been in contact with nearly aJl 
phases of this question, and sometimes experience has been a 
severe teacher, but a good one. The man who starts out with- 
out a plan is apt to drift against the rocks and cause disappoint- 
ment and failure, and his'eargo become a partial or a total loss. 
A plan of work must be made and maintained. "Honesty is the 
beet policy." Thait the oldest and best nurseries in the United 
States have practiced this adage is my belief. 

The location of a nursery should be near a city of one or more- 
railroads. The soils should be clay and sandy uplands and low- 
land, as nature speaks very plainly upon this matter in growing 
nicely rooted, healthy, upright nursery stock naturally adapted 
to each of these soils and locations. 

The beet plan is to raise all the goods all you can to meet the 
demands of your customer, as it is policy, economy and prin- 
ciple But it -is impossible to produce all you sell, if you do a 
large business. There is no extensive nursery in the United 
States that does. We take it for granted that there are just as 
hontst men as we are; and if they propagate and cultivate in the 
same way and with as much care as we do, why not use their 
surplus goods when we are short, and they reciprocate? A favor 
to all concerned. 

But do not exchange with questionable nurserymen, as you 
must not impose on your customer in the smallest particular. 
In the planting and cultivation of your nursery stock, stake, 
mark and book every block, and use only the most trustworthy 

nienjnthis work- Dig,t,zedbyG(.>0<;IC 
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Have your head man superintend and look after all work in 
<he nursery and his word law in your absence, ,Tliis man must 
be capable in every way, or you aro sure to nin against breakers 
and suffer sovpr© leasts. But personally superintend your work 
in detail, as far as possible. 

Occasionally \ve see nien assume the name nurserymen upon 
the plan, "got orders honestly if you can, but get orders." They 
guarantee evorytliing you ask, and more. Tiiey make people see 
the golden egg, but they say thoy like to work new territory 
quite often, and as a consequence they are unablo to call upon 
their customors and make goo<l these promises. They buy all 
their goods i>f reaponeiblo and irresponsible men and label them 
to meet the wants of their customers. They die, but not the 
death of the righteous. The people mako it too hot or too cold 
for them. Their name is legion and their method is flattery and 
deception, and the people are anxious to have honest m»u take 
their places. 

We must remember there are great chances in our business for 
wolves to come around in sheep's clothing. The only way to 
destroy these is to use honest meit-hods and meet them on the same 
battle field. 

A good grower of niirsery stock is not necessarily a good sales- 
man. It is one thing to pnKluce good goods and another thing 
to sell them. There was a time when the merchant went to the 
city to purchase his stock. But now the city, or its repreaenta- 
(ives, comes to the mercliant in all lines of trade with samples 
of his goods. If ho di(i not, some ot-her city would get the trade; 
and so in the nursery business. Nearly all small concerns are 
dropping out of the race, because they are not adapted, or can- 
not afford to go themselves or hire a gowl representative to sell 
their goods. Catalogue trade was at one time worthy of men- 
tion, but now, with a few exceptions, catalt^iofi are consigned 
to the waste basket. "What does this signify? Simply this. That 
if the nurserymen of Wisconsin wish to do the business of our 
state they must personally see ita people each year with samples 
of their goods. 

Sell the goods for a good, fair price. Be sure and sell them as 
good stock as there is, true to name. Tell the people the truth 
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and instruct them at &aie. Work for their interest and by so , 
doing you are working for yours. Replace any faulty stock that 
13 sent them, by oversight, or otherwise. Promise to see them 
each year and do so as long as you are in the nurseiy business. 
If you do not succeed under this plan, the nuraoryman is ait fault 
or the salesman he employs. 

If you do not use some or all of the plan memtioned, the men 
outside of Wisconsin will continue to furnish the bulk of the 
stock planted in our state, and Wisconsin nurseryntfen will con- 
tinue to blow their trumpets in denouncing the so-called tree 
agent, — which is simply free advertising for him. 

In conclusion, treat your customers as you would like to be 
treated and they will not go back on you, only in exceiptional 
cases. If you do not amass a fortune under this plan, you will 
command your customer's respect and friendahip and you will 
have a profitable and p 



SHALL THE NURSERYMAN BUY STOCK TO FILL HIS 
ORDERS FROM EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 

NURSERIES? 

L. G. Kellogg, Ripon. 

From the first impression it would appear that the subject of 
buying and selling nursery stock should not be connected 
with horticulture, but only a subject to be considered by Nur- 
serymen in their conventions. But upon further reflection I 
behave there is no subject of more importance, to the farmers of 
our state than the purchase of nursery stock which is to become 
the foundation of a fiiture orchanl, a berry plantation or the 
adornment of a beautiful home. 

We must admit that a vast amount of fraud has been perpe- 
trated upon the planters of this state, not so often by the honest 
nurseryman (if there be any) but by the l>arty who is correctly 
called a free dealer buys his stock where he can buy cheanest,! 
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then througli his wily ageat catches the farmer with "model 
orchards" and high priced, worthless novelties. 

I£ eveiy farmer in our state were so educated as to go to work 
and buy the right kind of nursery stock for planting then in- 
deed would horticulture take a great step in advance of what it 
is at the present tima W© have already this means of education 
provided and that is, become members of our State Horticul- 
tural Society, get the experience of thoee who have been for the 
best years of life engaged in the growing of fruit, planting of 
ornamental and shade trees, and thus avoid the many mistakes 
and failures which have resulted from the planting of nursery 
stock which is not adapted to our soil and climate. 

We will assume which I believe to be true that seveinty-five per 
cent, of all nursery stock known as fruit trees and ornamentals ' 
sold by nurserymen through thedr agents, in the state of Wis- 
consin is imported from other states whose climatic and soil con- 
ditions are at a marked variance with those of our state which 
must necessarily affect the conditions of growth to such an extfflit 
as to render the tree, plant, or shrub uncongenial in the climate 
of Wisconsin. 

We will take the apple tree when grown in the south where 
the soil and other conditions induce a rank spongy growth of top 
and root and remove this tree to Wisconsin where the winters 
are long and severe and the growing season correspondingly 
short, it may survive one, two or three years or until the nursery- 
man's reeponsibility ceases and then succumbs to the inevitable 
only too often to disappoint the purchaser in what he con^dered . 
a model tree. Our eastern nurseries through their agemts have 
been so persistent in selHng a spindUng seven foot tree with 
two or three prongs for roots (and often grown in Alabama), 
that our people are not satisfied excepting th^ get trees of this 
description at time of delivery. The question under considera- 
tion appears to resolve itself into this form: Shall we as Wis- 
consin nurserymen sacrifice principle and reputation in buying 
our stock of Southern Nurseries that we may satisfy the mis- 
taken fallacies of our people and meet thia competition of our 
c'.stem brethem? I shall say no most emphatically. Let ua 
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meet tliis competition with the products of WisConflin nurseries 
just as far as possible^ ' 

'Then let us endeavor by a united effort through the medium of 
our Society, the Farmers' Institute and the agricultural preas to 
teach our people that a Wisconsin grown 2 year apple tree or a 3 
year tree 5 to 6 feet, properly grown with a well balanced top 
and root, is far superior for the Wisconsin planter to the 7 or 8 
foot trees often delivered by our eastern neighbors. 

From my limiited experience and obseryation with the Ameri- 
can varieties of plum and the sour cheriy, as nursery stock tlwy 
appear to adapt themselves to a wider extent of territory under 
varying climatic conditions, with lees modification in growcli ut 
top and root, texture of wood, etc., than does the apple, and I 
feel we as nurserymen can conscientiously fill our orders with 
plimi and cherry if properly grown not being so particular as to 
the locality where grown. ' 

However my preference would be given to stock that waa 
grown under similar conditions of environment as the same 
would be subjected when permanently planted. 

If the statemwit which I have just made could be rigidly ad- 
hered to as a rule (and not the exception) in the purchase and 
sale of nursery stock it would help to solve the perplexing prob- 
lem of unadapted stock and tend to restore a portion of loe* con- 
fidence of those who contemplate planting. 



SUGGESTIONS TO WISCONSIN NURSERYMEN. 

A. D, Barnes, Waupaca, ' 

Appropriate with the program, my paper should contain sug- 
gestions only and to Wisconsin' nurseiymen. (The local life, 
stimulus and back-bone of practical and successful horticulture in 



First, let us inquire into the situation. Are wte getting the 
just appreciation, conaderation and patronage that we should 
have? Experience and observation informs me. No. Now^toJQKlc 
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and discouraged fellow nurseTymen let me suggest: 
First, tliat we organize a protective association, mass our cata- 
logues into one monthly publication, in which we may distribute 
ligkt and practical information to every planter in. this state, 
through which we may discourage foreign patronage and expose 
the tricks and frauds of the Ohio oxcliard contractore, tree 
sgonts and hawkers, guaranteed and ironclad apple trees (they 
mean ironclad contracts of course), wonderful new varieties of 
tree strawberries, etc., and the procuring of patronage through 
photographs unlawfully obtained and represented as evidence of 
their handiwork and hardiness of their goods, and in which each 
nui^eryman may set forth his particular claim to the local patron- 
age and support,,and through which we may come in congenial 
touch with the citizens of our proud state, counsel and encourage 
mutual co-operation, establish a code of fair, honest and equitable 
prices, instigate a vigorous protest against tlte distribution of 
foreign wholesale cataJognos and price lists, become members 
of and attend the national conventions, put in our protest and 
demand our rights, f>rganize a Wiscondn Nursery Growers' 
Association and locate at least two central plants of nurseries — 
one in the soutlieastem and one in the central northwestern por- 
tions of our state in which to grow the bulk of the goods for 
each nurseryman, and in said large plants or as they should be, 
large nurseries, we could surely grow better goods and at much 
less expense than we now do in our several small nurseries. 
Grow those kinds and varieties best adapted to oiir staite, grow 
goods for and build up a trade'for AVisconsin and "Wisconsin 
Klone, procure foremen and grounds that can and will grow line 
hardy and tiirifty goods, that will be fresli, acclimated and adaptr 
ed. Make our dealings so plain, straight and honest that no 
tutside concern can gain any footlioid in our territory that we 
are so justly entitled to, e<lucate and protect our Agents, arm 
them with certificates of qualifications, require each nurseryman 
to be a practical grower of fruit, thereby setting an example 
worthy of patronage. Pe patient, persevering and industrious, 
cordia and courteous to our patrons and the public, and methinks 
our reward shall be guaranteed. 
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BEST PLAN TO PROTECT THE PLANTER FROM 
FRAUDULENT AGENTS. 

A. L. Hatch. 

The fraudulent tree agent is the one that preteuds t« represent 
Bi-me enterprising nursery bu't who fills his bills with stock ob-, 
tained from anywhere, regardless of the varieties. His tricks 
consist in extravagant yet plausible claims made for his methods 
of propagation and management he advises; in imposing new 
and untried kinds on hiS victims, in charging exhorbitaut prices 
for everything he sells, and in deceving all along the line. 
Pleasing and pansible in manners, sleek and silvery in speech, 
candid in appearance biit lacking in truthfulness, he is indeed a 
trickster to be avoided. Every year'witmesses Ids operations in 
mim,y parts of the State and tlionsands of dollars are wasted 
upon him by unthinking farmers. 

And right here is the remedy: s(.'t tlie tree planters thinking 
before be comes. Nat necessarily about this fraud and his 
tricks but along th.e line of good business, common sense in tree 
planting. Let the local agent of any good responsible firm be 
fully informed of the principles of business fruit cukiire, and let 
this agent go among liis neighbors in a strictly business like way 
and offer straight goods at fair prices and inform thorn of com- 
mon sense business metJiods by which success is obtained, and it 
■will go far to protect tree planters against the tricks of thefrau- 
didemt'tree agent. 

Last season a man came to us who said he liad five men work- 
ing for him selling nursery stock and he found that in tlie ter- 
ritory he wished to canvass he could sell more stock if he repre- 
sented our firm.' He said he was selling apple 'trees at fifty cents 
each, pears, plums and cherries at $1.00 each. He wanted to 
know what we would ask for the use of our name in his business 
and ho would buy stock to fill his orders from southern nur- 
series. I told liim one million dollars; and that no man could tg- 
preeent us unless he used our stock. Ho soon left ibe territory 
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with hia men and we felt that in one instance at least we had 
protected the tree planter from his tricks. 

It i3 possible that the method of licensing agents and requir- 
ing bonda as required by the laws of Michigan might have a good 
effect, but I presume would also in some cases give apparent au- 
thority to genuine frauds. 

Upon the whole it is probable no better plan that is practical 
can be suggieated than informing tree planters everywhere of the 
principles of fruit culture as a business and the facilitiea offered 
by local nurserymen themselves. 



DISCUSSION. 



On motion of Mr. G. J. Kellt^g, Mr. Frank Yahnke of Min- 
nesota and Mr. Bentz, from the Northeastern Station, Iowa, were 
made honorary members of the society for one year. 

Mr. Edwards — I would like to ask Mr. Hatch in regard to the 
best medium of informing these millions of people. He spoke 
about business methods in purcha^ng nursery stock. 

Mr. Hatch — I would not ignore any of the ways of informing 
the public, from the magazine of the Horticultural Society to the 
local press. A great deal can be done by the nurserymen them- 
selves through the local press. Every local newspaper has a de- 
sire to magnify the importance of its own locality and they take 
a vital interest in its development. Now, if a nurseryman ifl 
going to develop fruit-growing as a business, in hia own partic- 
ular locality and he has any business methods that are of interest 
to that locality, hie can "bring them to the attention of the public 
through the local press. Then he can secure the patronage of 
somebody there on that business basis as an example to which he 
can point and one example in a neighborhood sets the pace for 
all. For instance, if you will pardon my illustrating the subject 
by my personal experience; In Sturgeon Bay I induced a man to 
plant an orchard of about twenty acres in apples. He planted 
on a busineas basis and I called attention to it through the pub- 
He press, noted the progress in growth and the adaptation to the 
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place. People see it and notice it as they pass by on the road, 
and it educates them to the businees of planting, and it has stood 
as a bulwark against the tricks of theae fraudulent agents. In 
another case 40 acres was planted on that same basis, and in 
another case 30 acres, both stood aa a bulwark against the tree 
agent, ■ and he abandoned the territory. "Well, this has been 
made conspicuous before the public by the local press, the local 
editor and the local correspondent co-operated in the matter, 
and we all worked together, ' ' 

Before sitting down I 'want to ask Mr. Barnes if he would ad- 
vocate a nurserymen's trust? •' 

Mr. Barnes— By no means would I advocate any trust, but by 
all mteans I would advocate just the lines that I suggested in . 
that paper. I believe it is not only possible, but I believe it is 
practicable for us to mass together and grow nurseiy stock in 
laige bimches and grow better stock and grow it much cheaper 
than undier the present system. 

JoUowing along the Hue of ifr. 'Edwards' talk and Mr. 
Hatch's suggestion of educating the people, etc., and what will 
we do to head off the fraudulent tree agents, I want to cite an 
incident. I know a party near Waupaca who planted a business 
orchard which proved wonderfully successful. Some fraudulent 
tree'agents came along and procured elegant photographs of this 
orchard, then went two or three orchards further away and 
claimed that that photographrepresented their enterprise; that 
they had furnished those trees and assisited the planter in plant- 
ing them, and had some records to show the productiveness of the 
orchard, and I positively know of their selling 50 to 100 orcJiards 
last season from those photographs. Now what are you going to 
do with such cases? My remedy would be, instead of publishing 
our catalogues as we do, to pitch in and publish a Wisconsin 
Horticulturisit, put in our claims and our protest, get the names 
and addressee, if we can, next year, of every man that owns an 
acre of ground in Wisconsin, and circulate those papers among 
die peopla ' 

Mr. Smith wants to know why those men are not arrested and 
prosecuted. In the first place, they can represent Mr. Hatch's 
orchard and my orchard as much as they please, we can mot pro&- i ^ 
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ecute them. The purchaser who purchaaes those products can 
prosecute them for getting money under false pretenses, but 
usually tliey deliver their goods soon after their sales. In this 
case they delivered them within thirty days after the sale, drew 
their money and skipped the coimtry. The purchaser could 
prosecute, but wlien you liave commenced prosecution you will 
simply have to pay your own costs and gain nothing by it. 

Mr. Yahnke — We will have this trouble as long as there are 
dishonest men and people who'are fools enough to buy of them, 
and the only successful remody is to educate people so that 
there will no longer bo anybody to buy of them. Thai will 
stop it right away. There are men (I will not say ladies, because 
, ladies are not so foolish as men are) that want something tha.t 
comce from far off, and anything that comes from far off has 
great value. They want something bettor than their neighbor 
has, and when an agent comes around who comes from a good 
ways off, they think he has something great that none of their 
neighbors have, and they buy orders from them big enough to" 
stock the whole market. I do not know what the remedy is, 
except we get the fanners to read the local press, and to got our 
magazines into their hands, so that they will learn what these 
people are. ' 

Mr. Philips — In regard to what Mr. Hatch said about object 
lessons in planting 'trees and having people see them, — I think 
a good remedy would be in this case to do the same thing we 
have done in Marathon county. We have about CO to 70 eoim- 
ties in tha staite and it would take about 250 trial orchards, if we 
could get money enough to locate thom and care for them. 

Jfy experience with that trial oi-chard in Wauaau was this: 
Ihe first siunmer when we laid out the ground and brought the 
trees there to plant them {the orchard is on the main traveled 
road from the town and the people drive the length of the or- 
chard and I take pains to run the rows back so they are straight 
from the highway) every man that went up to the town the first 
spring we wore planting, looked at the work with pity. Some 
of them would come over into the orchard and would say, "You 
can not grow trees here, we have bought ti-ees for twenty years 
and we have notliing to show for it, you are fooling away your 
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time." "But," one fellow said, "you are doing it with tlie state 
money, so it is all right. If you gave me' the trees here I 
would not set thein out." Now tJioy come along and aeo those 
straight rows, all growing nicely and growiug fast, and tliat same 
man said last fall, "If you can g^ nie some trees, like those, I 
-will take 100 of tliem." Anil during the last summer there has 
heen twentty or tliirfy men, residents of tliat county, looking at 
those treee, inquiring where they were hought, and are becom- 
ing really interested in growing frpit. Up in that country there 
■will be a lot of fruit trees set out next summer. That orehard 
has done much to educate the peojilc. Reading about it is not 
going to eflucate many people, but if you can have about four 
trial orchards in eveiy county on goo<l soil, and get good trees, it 
is going to get people into the notion of buying trees that are 
adapted to Wisconsin. 

Mr. Smith— "What llr. Yahnke has said in reference to people 
buying sometliing imported it seems to me is one of the chief 
causes of the troubles. We seo it not only in fnii't trees, but in 
other things. 

Dr. Loope— As long as we know that a man — not a wcunani — 
can smile and smilo and bo a villain still, and as long as that 
pleasing address and esterior can cover a rotten heart witliin, we 
- will have the tree agent and' his trees that are calculated to be 
■something extraordinary. As long as you find in the rvral dis- 
tricrts men and women with horticultural instincts, you will find 
people that will bite at something that is fancy. The only hope 
is tliajt you can save some people that have not got the horticul- 
tural instinct and that have got the business part of it; then you 
can commence to 'talk to them and get them so they will not bite 
at the dollar tree that ought to be sold for 25 cents. And there 
is no escape from this. I find out that they have boon in Mr. 
Hatch's neighborhood, and Mr. Hatch is a man tliat can talk 
fruit til! you can not rest, and he does to his neighbors, and he 
has told them a hundre<l thousand times, I presume, tliat they 
are going to bo swindled, and yet they go right tliere and work 
their schranes, and will sell them dollar trees that he sells for 25 
cents, and you can not stop those tree agents nntil you get some 

1 sense into the brads of the people. n gn zee by C j OOQ Ic ' 
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Ute. Campbell — I vas quite stirprif«d to hear one of &e firet 
6peak»s enclaim so emphatically against tmsta, and then go on 
and make statemeats that indicated so decidedly that joa did 
need trusts to protect yoniself. The trouble is, we misonder- 
etand the term "tmsL" "We have misapphed it, we have con- 
radered it ae meaning the same as monopoly, and it is entirely 
different. We define the word "tmst" as an association of indi- 
Tiduals coming leather f^ better protection. If there is any 
class of people that need to come t<^ether for better pii>tecti(« 
and for better business methods, it is the Wisconsin horticnltup- 
ist , And so if you will inrestigate what trust have done for 
those who have dealt with them, and what they bare dcme to 
ad^uice business interest, I am sure you will agree with me that 
trofits for the "Wisconsin State horticultttre would rid you of a 
good many evils that you now have to contend with. 

Mr. Barnes — I want to thank lira. Campbell for properly vihc- 
ing my meaning, and I say to you again, the sooner the Wisoon- 
em nurserymen get t(^ther and talk up th«r business, and be- 
c^4iie socially friends and understand each other, and the soouct 
we get together and establish a standard and jiist price for our 
goods, the sooner we will be successful in our business and the 
sooner that we protest against tho-eastem and southern nursery- 
men distributing wholesale catalogues and wholesale price lists 
to planters, etc., the sooner we will get the benefit of h<Hno pabon- 
age. And I believe it just and proper at this time that scmie 
suggestions or scone arrangements be made for at least a council 
on this subject. 

Mr. Toole — ^While I may perhaps say that I am in favor of 
Wisconsin grown trees, still, I would say on the other hand, 4he 
fact that a ta-ee is grown in Wisconsin does not sanctify it by a 
great deal I remember last year at an institute meeting a lady 
said that she had bought a great many trees from different local 
nurserymen, and she also patronized one firm in Rochester (I 
take it for granted there are different kinds of nurserymen in 
Rochester, some good, bad and indefferent) but she said as a rule, 
that the trees that she gete from Rochester grow far betteir than 
the ones she gets from the local nursoTymen. And I will say 
that it is my belief that the first growth o£ a tree in an orchard 
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has a great deal to da with the success of that orchard, and unless 
you Biake sure of growing better trees here in Wisconsin than 
are grown outade of the state, you are not going to keep out the 
outside grown itreee. We all know that we have something to 
contend with heare in Wisconsin; we all know that there is a lia- 
bility of root killing in nursery grown stock in the orchard, and 
T think there are many <times when nurserymen send out dead 
trees, when they do not know they are doing it. They find out 
£f terwards. This year is not the only time when nursery trees 
have suffered at the roots in the nureery, and buyers have 
suffered from these trees afterwards, and I really beheve our 
friend here at the letft has given us a very good suggestion in the 
line of our nurseaymrai uniting together, picking out a location 
where you can grow good stock cheaper and draw from that 
stock. And then I would say further than that, to make sure 
that you care for the interests of your customers. Build your- 
selves good cellars, and put in in the fall all that you are Hkely to 
turn out in the spring, so that you can make sure that you have a 
tree that has live roots as well as live tops. 

In regard to this matter of dishonest tree agents, there has 
been something done in the way of l^slation to protect people 
against fraudulent goods, as we have it in our Bureau of Food 
Commission, etc, and I think it would be possible that we might, 
wiithout trying to stand for anything that is going to keep the 
nurseiy business all among ouiselvee, but still plan for something 
that shall protect the people; have some sort of reasonable hcense 
system and have these people give bonds that they shall show 
where the' goods come from, and have them as reasonably true to 
name as any responsible nurseryman could have. 

Mr. Edwards — I think there is one point that we overlook. 
Tou say they can grow bctten* trees in Rochester than here. They 
are budded trees that have not a root to support them ; now those 
trees are worthless to us. And in regard to the tree agent, I 
have been a tree agent twelve years, I have come in contact with 
thousands and thousands of people, and I believe ]ust as firmly 
as I can that if a man goes out and tries to do a straight, honest 
business, tell the people the truth and instruct them, you can 
bold the b;ilk of thedr trade, in spite of the fraudulent tree agent. 
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Mr, Hoxie — It is too bad wc have not a representative here on 
the other side. I wish we had some tree agenta besides this 
{gentleman from Fort Atkinson to hold up his end of the yoke, I, 
for one, advocate, and always have, the use of our own home 
gro^vn trees, and when I liavo a circular from outside nurseries' 
(and I have had a great many of them during the past ton years) 
I either pay no attention, or, as I have done in two or three cases, 
write the mem, saying that we have men in Wisconsin selling all 
the stock that we need. 

Mr. Converse — As I look at it, tree agents have been a god- 
send to tliis country. "What I would like to seo is, tho business 
protected, the same as insurance business, by requiring every 
nursery doing biiaineee in the state to register and take out 
a license. 

Mr. Bentz— In all horticultural societies there seems to bo a 
tendency to put all the blame on to the shoiilders of agents. I do 
not know that I ever met a man that made a failure but what it 
was somel>ody else's fault besides liis own. I believe there is a 
remedy for the faults of the agents as there is for everything else. 
Every nurseryman should supply every agent that he employs 
with a certificate of some kind, showing that he represents that 
concern, and then if ho delivers tho goods that ho sells, he cer- 
tainly gets them direct from the agent. 

Mr, Foley — I do not know if you would call me an old tree 
peddler. After thirteen years I came to the conclusion I would 
try to start my own nursery. I am trj'ing to start honestly and 
to give a farmer wliat I think would be the most benefit for his 
money, and I have during my experience dealt wi'th what I con- 
sider some of the best nurseries in Wisconsin, and men who I 
think are perfectly honest, but the great evil I find is with the 
farmer; the bigger tlio swindle you introduce, the bigger he will 
buy. That is my experience. The farmer wants something 
cheap, and ho does not find out until it is too late. So it is uphill 
work for a man to go on tho road to do an honest business. I will 
say to this gentleman here (Mr. Barnes) that I will be strongly in 
favor of combining t<^ether and raising nursery stock in certain 
parts of the state, because I believe that nurserymen can raise it 
cheaper than we can in local small branches here and ther^ 
through the Stat?. ' '■■'-'OOi^lc 
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ilr. G. J, KcWogg — The dissemination of horticultural knowl- 
edge is the secret of this whole business. Onr littlo magazine, if 
it was read-by the people, might aid them. 

Mr. Yahnke — Let us not forgot that not all tn-o agents are 
awindlers. The main thing is that we educate the buyer, and if 
we can not do that we need not talk. 

President — I am sure wc have had a very profitable discus- 
sion, and traits in human nature that we are all familiar with 
have been brought out. I sometimes think our comforts do not 
depend so much on having the necessities of life, but rather on 
having tilings a little better than our neighbors have. 

Mr. Hoxiei— That is what should be, an<l the sooner we fall in 
line with fJie old states that Itave adopted something, the better 
it will be for us. 



The Secretary' then read the following report from Norwalk. 

REPORT OF J. J. MEN.N", OX OBSKRVATTOX FOR 1899. 

The winter of 1808-1899 was very cold, but the ground was 
well covered with snow from November to A]>ril, 

Spring opened very favorable, with very warm weather the 
middle of April, all the apple trees bloomed fairly well, but we 
had too much rain during bloom and tlie blomoms all fell in a 
V617 short time, and the crab-apples was the poorest kno\vn for 
many years, and what apples there were, sol<l for 75 cents to 
$1.00 per bushel, but they did not keep any length of time. 
Rotted very fast, some of the oldest trees werci injured some by 
the cold winter, they did not leave out and have the foliage they 
should, those affected most were Famuse, Ilass and Woolbridge. 
The Famuse recovered in July. 

There were only two orchards sprayerl, my own and one other 
and we were the only ones that had a fair crop. It must he that 
it pays to spary, and I shall do it more thoroughly ancfther season. 

Small fruit waa poorly, the crop of the Rasp and I?l a ck berries 
were badly winter killed. Not very many Strawberries giowtfiV^^lc 
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Only rauall garden patches and they weipe a one-half crop. Not 
nearly onerbalf as much small fruit grown as five years ago. Far- 
mers got diBcouraged caused by failures. Though prices were 
good last summer, there were many premiums of good quality. 

It seeims everybody is going to raise apples, judging by the 
number of trees sold in the last two yeare. 

The Model Ohio Orchard men have again last summer sold 
thousands of trees, delivered at Norwalk. 

The ground has been lightly covered with snow this winter 
with Buffidemt moisture in the ground, so I don't fear any winter 

Adjourned until 1:30 P. M. ! ; . : ; 



f^ 



Mr, President — Wo will now take up the program of this aft- 
ernoon. You have all noiticed that we are hkely to have as prac^ 
deal session as we had this morning. We have 6. very important 
subject, "Small Fruits," and we will have a paper by a man who 
has been brought up in the business, Mr, M, S. Kellogg, of 
JaneeviUew 



; PLANTING AND CARE OF STRAWBERRIES. 
r By M. S. Kellogg. 

First comes the selection of the location for your bed; in doing 
so be careful to ehooee well drained land rich enough to yield 
100 bushels of com or 150 bushels of potatoes per acre. This 
land should also have been cultivated with some hoed crop for 
two years prior to the setting of the strawberry plants, in order 
to escape the ravages of the white grub; one of the trying pests 
that the strawberry grower has to contend with the first year. 
Never set strawberries on newly broken-up aod or you will loose 
75 per cent, of them by this white grub. 

Af tier you have selected your location prepare the ground. 
How! Just as well as you can. If possible apply a top dressing 
of well rotted manure before plowing. Plow deeply, barrow 
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and plank down, then harrow again and plank down again, and 
so continue until the ground ie in first class shape. For the extra 
time used in preparation of the soil you will be repaid -in added 
growth and vigor of plants and a greater yield of finer fruit. Noi^ 
mark out your rows. For the commercial grower a horse marker 
is best as then there is no line or anything in the way of the set- 
ters; for the home bed a linei may be used. Set tlie plant for 
home use 3 feet by 2, and for market growers 4 feet by 1^ 
or 2 feet as desired. If you grow your own plants be 
careful that they are pure and above all from a bed which has 
not fruited. If you buy plants get them from some reliable 
grower, plants that are strong and healthy. It does not pay to 
set weak plants for a plant that is weak at planting time is liable 
to always be a little behind its neighbors and an uneven stand is 
the result. When plants are received (that is when shipped 
from a distance), open the hunches and heel in fresh soil, then 
proceed to set. • 

In setting use a spade or other tool with which to open a good 
sized hole; spread the roots out fan shaped and firm the soil so 
there is no drying out and consequent loss. Be careful that the 
plants are set at the proper depth, crown ]ust even with the sur^ 
face of the ground. Too deep is as bad as too shallow setting, as 
mildew and rot will attack plants too deeply set while those thait 
extend above ground will soon drj- out and die or else hang along 
and jus' live but make no runners. 

In (.^ting we use a spade shaped dibble made from polished 
steel with a blade 4 inches wide by 8 or 9 inches in length and 
have a boy drop plants for the setter; keeping plants protected by 
moes or waber so there is no drying out 

Time to set. Just as early as the ground is warmed enough so 
that plants will at once start to grow. A week or two too early is 
better than a week or two too late. But remember the ground 
must not be worked at any time when so wet it will cake, as this 
brings loss later on. When your plants are set get the cultivator 
out and see that they are cultivaited every week and hoed every 
ten days up to the 1st of October when cultivation may cease and 
hoeing also, except thit all weeds appearing should be removed 
either with a hoe or h/ hand, i^ _^,. |^ C. j i>qo [q 
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Shall we have Iiill culture or matted rows? For those who de- 
sire a limited quantity of extra fine fniit lull culture seema best 
but this method of cultivation putaila more work and is not gen- 
erally followed. Matt<i(l rows are beet in nine casee out of ten. 
But hero a word of warning ia necessary; do not permit the 
plants to take root nearer tlmn four inches from each other and 
cut off all nmnere when the row is 24 inches wide. By so doing 
you will have a good broad path for the pickers and also have a 
row wide enough to prodxice as much fruit as if the rows ran- to- 
gether, and when each plant has plenty of room the fruit is of 
a-much better quality. 

November 1st cover the bed for winter using straw, marsh-hay 
or any covering free from foul seed. Do not use manure as it 
contains to much grass seed. Cover plants just out of sight, 
being careful not to apply too much covering or they will 
smotheiT. In tlio spring remove the covering and cultivate up 
to the time the fruit is beginning to set, when the mulch should 
be replaced and not disturbe<l again until aftCT fruiting. The 
object of this spring cnl'tivation is to store a supply of moisture 
for the plants during fniiting time, and you are not sure unless 
you cultivate, and not always sure then. 

The leaf roller is one pest we have to figlit. One preventative 
is to cut any old be<ls immediately aiter fruiting and when dry 
enough bum over in a brisk wind, which destroys many of this 
insect. Poison will not reach tliis little fellow, and where they 
are thick enough to endanger the crop (which is very seldom) the 
only sure way is to open tlio nest and kill by hand on the young 
beds the first season. 

Varieties have not been mentioned as we believe they are to 
come in a later paper, but for the amateurs stouinates are to be 
recommended before pistill^tes, and we now^ have many stam- 
inates equally productive with any of the pistillate varieties. 
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SMALL FRUITS AT SPARTA. 
By Jno. L. Herbat. 

Since llie beginning of raising small fniite in Sparta and 
vicinity, which did not assume very great pn^rtions until about 
3890, we have had varied outlooks for the season ahead. In the 
past ten years of my expierience wi'th small fruits and from obser- 
vations taken I can say tliat no two seasons, in the amount of 
rain-fall, and weather favorable during the budding, blossoming, 
pollenizing and setting and maturing of fruit, have been alike. 

We rather think and l(tok more to the outcome than the out- 
look of the small fruit biisiness, but if the proper care and atten- 
tion is given the vines and canes that will bear the following sea- 
son, and they are properly placed in winter quarters and removed 
at the proper time, weather conditions being favorable, there is 
no reason why the oiitcome of the crop should not be favorabla 
Of course there are many little things that come up in the grow- 
ing of tlio small fruits which must be tended ta But I mean if 
the proper cans and atteirtion is given to tlie plantation, weather 
conditions being favorable, there is no reason why a grower of 
small fruits can not be successful. You will say it is being over- 
done, too many are going into it. Ixtt me say the more theJ^ is 
in it the better efforts will tliey put forth to pro4luce the best. 
The more attention will they give to the care of growing vines 
and canes. The more attention will they give to harveeting and 
marketing the product. The grower that places his fruit upon 
the market fresh, good size and quality and in neat attractive 
p^kages is the one that) sells first and gets the beat price. 

The acreage of small fniits about the vicinity of Sparta has 
steadily increased from ] 886 until the year of 1894 and 1895, 
when it was in the neighborhood of 600 acres. Two seasons of 
severe drought discouraged some of the growers and the acreage 
has decreased each year since so that at the present time 350 
acres will probably cover the acreage of small fruits including 
stiuwberriee, raspberries, blackberries, currants and gooseberries, 
a very small acreage of the last two named. 
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In the year of '97 and '98 the g:x>wer9 did not realize much of 
their arawbeny plantations and for thia reason many cut their ac- 
reage down and others plowed under what they had. The season 
of '99 was a profitable one to the growers. Yields were good, qual- 
ity of fruit good and prices were auch that they realized a fair 
jirofit. It has been probably the most profitable one since the 
seasons of 1893 and 1893. This has encouraged the growei* so 
that this coming season will see many new beds set. 

We began the shipping of strawberriee last season tie 3rd of 
J ime and the first Sparta berriee sold for $2.00 and $2.25 per 
1 6 qt. case, A week later commission men were buying from 
the grower paying $1.75 to $1,85 per^l6 qt, cases deliveired to 
depot. About this time a heavy rain and wind storm washed out 
railroad tracks and growers were compelled to place in refrigera- 
tor cars with no telling when they would go out, or draw 2$ miles 
to the north at a point -on the Omaha whea^ they could be 
shipped by express. As a result of this the market dropped and 
growers were glad to sell for 50 cents a casa For four days not 
a beny could be shipped out and when they did go ao many ar- 
rived at Minneapolis, St. Paul and JDuluth that the market was 
overstocked ajid the growers did not realize much from these 
shipments after this slunk in the market and these berries had 
been disposed of the price came up again. Much credit is due 
the directors of our association for the manner in which they 
handled the shipments and to them can the growers give die 
credit for getting the prices they did. 

Easpbemes and blackberries wore both good crops witii the 
growers and both brought good prices throughout the whole sea- 
son. I give you a report which L. S. Fisher, president of our 
association compiled, and which give© you an idea of the business 
done at Sparta the past two seasons. 

"Total number of cases shipped the past season only 85,000. 
These sold for 95 cents gross. The total gross amount being 
$80,750.00; amount paid for crates, freight and conmiission, 
$28,050.00; amount paid for picking, $20,400.00; total, 
$48,450.00. Amount received by growers, $32,300.00; amount 
received by growers and pickers, $52,700.00. 

"The present year has been a very favorable one for the berry 
growers in this vicinity. In 1898 we shipped 72,040 crates and 
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sold them for an average price 71 cents per case. This year we 
sliipped 85,000 cases and sold them for 95 cente per case gross, 
an increase in price of about 33 per cent. The crop of 1900 will 
no doubt be 50 per cent. less thaii crop of this past year for the 
reason that only a small acreage of strawberries was planted in 
the spring of 1898 and 1899." 

The outlook for 1900 is good at the present tima Strawberry 
beds made a good growth and vines set nicely and most growers 
have covered beds with either fine manure or straw. All cane 
berries grew strong, healthy caue for this seasons fruiting and it 
was well matured and most of it placed in winter quarters in good 
conditions, and if the outcwne will be as good as the outlook is at 
the present time the grower will have no reason to complain 
when he comee to balance up the fruit account at the eiid of the 



CULTURE OF SMALL FRUITS IN CONNECTION "WITH 
OTHER FARMING. 

Frank Stark, of Randolph, Wis. 

This is not exactly what I would have chosen for a subject but 
as Secretary Philips has assigned it to me, I must endeavor to 
work it out. It's just like Philips, anyway. 

It must not be thought for one brief mom^t that a person can 
grow fruits on the farm without bestowing any extra time or 
thought upon them. It seems as though the nearer some fruita 
are brought to perfection the more difficult it is to obtain good 
results in their culture. The farmer may gather a few wild 
strawberries each year without even touching the soil. Not so 
with the Bubach or Warfield — except, perhaps, at Dr. Loope'sl 

There are many questions which each person roust settle for 
^ himself, or herself, such as, — how much land can be given up to 
the berry garden? 

This should be in a place sheltered from the strong summer 
and winter winds, or it will be necessary to hold the runners in 
place with hair pins to insure rooting, and the winter protection^, |., 
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will have to be stuck down with La Page's liquid glue. It is well 
to avoid too level laud for such purposes. I lost a season's work 
on one-fourth of an acre of strawberries by overlooking this. 

When it is decided whero the plants and bushes are to be 
grown and the soil is fertile enough to grow good com, then, 
when hauling manure in the fall, put some of ■the best of it on 
the plat, at the rate of forty loads per acre, at least Nothing 
else pleases strawberries so miich. 

The place need noit be prepared and set to plants the first day 
the soil will allow, but this work should be done the first week or 
two after one can get on the land. My Htlle "dab" of exper- 
ience has taught me that the beet results come from the earliest 
setting. 

Select only the varieties you know to be good, or those you 
know some one else kno\va to be good. 

Easpberries, blackberries, goosepberries and currants succeed 
on good soils, but the strawberry — "Ay, there's the rub." Learn 
all you can of tJie varieties which best succeed on soil of the same 
character as that under consideration and then secure a few va- 
rieties of boith sexes. In four or five years one can tell something 
about which are the best to keep. 

The size and shape of the garden varies with the surroundings, 
and the lengUi of the rows may be gauged by the size of the ap- 
petite and the demand for fruit If the amount to be invested 
is sufiicient to fill the place, secure a few plants of the different 
kinds of fmit and start i-ows of each and grow something else the 
rest of the way down the rows. 

The raspberry tips can be buried the last of August and 'the 
next year the raspbeny rows, together with all the others, can be 
filled out. Anyway, make a start. 

If properly planne<l and executed these rows may be easily 
and quickly cultivated with two-horse cultivator, the first year. 
If one keeps his eyes open and only thinks occasionally, he can 
cul'tivato the strawberries many times during the com cultivating 
season, with tlie team, using verj' Httle time. The shields must 
be on to avoid covering the plants and to allow the iteeth to run 
close to the row. After that, the potarto cultivator can be pressed 
into the service, if it is not the old shovel variety. Where much 
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fruit is grown the Planet Jr. is the thing, and it ia all right for 
potatoes, etc. 

There can be no iron-clad law laid down, that the surface 
should be cultivated once a week, or anything like that. If it 
rains three times a week and the surface dries sufficiently to al- 
. low the surface to be stirred the next day, then it is the proper 
thing -to cultivate tlie garden three times a week, to arreet capil- 
lary attraction, to areate the soil and to destroy millions of weed 
seeds which have sprouted. 

To cultivate beiweeii the plants in the row, a sharp rake in 
skillful hands is the most effectual method of kilHng weeds be- 
fore they have become rooted. "A stitch in time saves nine," 
but a stroke with a rake in time saves about nineteen, for afteir 
the weeds are up the hoe must be resorted to. "Let your head 
save yoTir heels," and your back, too. When the ground is damp 
and warm seeds sprout mighty quick. 

To be sure we do not cukivate com as often as that, but if we 
expect greater returns than a com field yields, we must apply 
more care and trouble. 

Then one must learn not only to labor, but also to wait, Hope 
is more essential than the hoe. 

One goes out in the orchard in winter to got his enthusiasm 
aroused a little over ithe fruit buds and young trees. He almost 
expects to see tlie yearling trees look up and wink at him. But 
blasted liojte! The blasted rabbits have chewed them oif for the 
sake of obtaining the terminal bud. 

Ladiee and gentlemen, I am about to close. These are some 
of my best thoughts. Some of them, I thought when milking the 
kicking cow, and some are brand new, warranted for one year. 

We can't each Qf us be a strawberry man like Kellogg and get 
married three or four times; we can't all be as handsome as 
, PhiUps and grow apples on the Virginia crab; we can't each of 
us be a Daitt and know the virtues of girdling without the vices; 
but those who have land at their disposal can grow fruit for 
themselves, friends and neighbors; and when they till the soil 
and eat the fmit thereof, they thereby lengthen the span of their 
existence, until they shall finally crawl under this soil they have 
60 often tilled, there to remain. 
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BEST LIST OF SMALL FKUITS FOR THE WISCONSLN 
FAMILY GARDEN". 

By A. J. Edwards, Fort Atkinson, Wia. 

This might'be givem in a few words by saying, "Plant the va- 
rieties you like and tliat do best in your locality." 

This list as I understand it, is for those who would have a good 
supply of fresh fruit throughout the season and enough pre- 
served for the winter months. ^ 

Now there are, comparatively speaking, but few of the people 
in this state that know very much about our society or the liste 
thait it recommends, and I am afraid if tliey did it might be con- 
fusing. In our '98 report we recommended twenty varietieB of 
strawberries alona In my opinion this is double the number it 
ought to be. Now the question, with these people is how am I 
to know what varieties are best for me to plant. 

They read the horticultural departments in their papers and 
nearly every writer recommends a different list and advises them 
to send direct to some nnrseiy and get whaj, they want. Well 
they send to the nurseries they see advertised for their catalc^ee 
and road the descriptions of the different varieties. In most of 
them they find nearly all are the best (and this may be true in 
certain localities and under favorable conditions). Also that the 
newer the sort the more space is given to it and the better it is 
(so says the introducer). As I look at it, unless one has a special 
liking for this kind of work and time and money to use in experi- 
menting with these new things, the less they have to do with 
them the better off they are. 

They would much better plant those varieties that have been 
thoroughly tested and not found wanting. Take the farmer, for' 
instance; he cares very little for tlte name, what he wants b some 
variety or varieties that when he plants and caree for them he can 
be reasonably sure of getting a crop of fruit. I believe the push- 
ing of now, imtried sorts onto the people and the disappointments 
that often follow retard rather than advance the time when they 
shall grow their own fruit. I do not wish to be understood as 
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opposing the introduction of new fruits. On the contrary I say 
let them come, but let them be well tested and culled before rec- 
ommending them for geneiral plan'ting. Some of the older va- 
rietieB, like Crescent and Warfield Strawberries, with a good fer- 
tilizer, are worth more in the average family garden than hun- 
dreds of varieties that have- been introduced since they were 

The list I would recommend is as follows: Strawberries, pis^ 
tillate sorts, Warfield, Crescent and Haverland; staminate sorts, 
Jjovett, Splendid and Bederwood, Brandywine for late. 

Black Easpberriea, Palmer for early, Ohio or Older for me- 
dium, Gregg for late. 

Red Raspberry, Loudon. 

Purple Raspberries, Columbian. 

Currants, White Grape, Red Dutch and Victoria. 

Gooseberries, Downing. 

Blackberries, I would not advise planting unless one can afford 
to take the chances of a crop, which, with the care usually given 
are very slim. If I were to plant at all would use Snyder and 
Briton. 

Grapes, Moore's Early, Worden, Concord, Brighton, Dela- 
ware, Agawam, Niagara and Moore's Diamond. 



A BEGINNER'S EXPERIENCE IN ORCHARDING IN 
DANE COUNTY. 

By S. H.'Marshflll. , 

It ifl rather difficult to talk of one's experience as a beginner, 
but perhaps when that experience relates to orcharding in Dane 
county, it will be a more cheerful subject at this time than later 

I set out my little orchard the last part of April, 1897, on a 
rather high piece of ground, sloping slightly to the northeast 
and protected north and east by woods, but open on the other 
two sides. It consists of about four hundred trees of which one 
hundred and seventy-five are domestic plums, one hundred 
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twenty-five cherries, fifty apples, twenty-fivo European and 
Japan plums, and twenty-five pear trees. I am glad to say they 
are most all ahve today in spite of inexiterienced management 
and hard wint-ers. 

The domestic plimis and chorrios wore set out as a commercial 
venture while the balance were put in partly as an experiment 
and partly as a benefit to uiysolf and family. 

The plums 'that I set are, Kockf ord, Ilawkeye, Forest Garden. 
De Soto, Hammer, AVyant and llolling Stone aud I expect to add 
this spring tlie Surprise aud Aiken. Tliey have a'.l done well, as 
only six tre<?e havti died, five that were blown down in a gale and 
one that was caugh't by the harrow. The Forest Garden has 
made tlie best growth, as umcli as nine feet the past season, fol- 
lowed closely by the Itookford and Hammer, while the Ue Soto 
seems to be ithe stockiest and ntost shapely. 

The cherries planited, were seventy-five early Richmond, twen- 
ty-five lai^e Montmorency and the balance about evenly divided 
between Gox Wood, Dye House and Lake Kentish. Of these 
the early Richmond appears to be the moat satisfactory grower 
on my soil, w'itli llontmoreney a close second. Late Kentish 
has done very well, Dye House lias thrived, while (iox Woo<I has 
made a veiy fair growth, but CLuit« a fe^v trees have had to bo re- 
placed. 

In apples I sot out Dnchcsa, Mcilalions, AVealtliy, N. W. 
Greening, FameuHc, Talman Sweet, Tetofski, Hibernal, Sweet 
Russett, Longfiehl, Lulnsk (Jueen aud Eureka, witli Whitney 
No. 20 an<l Martha crab. I also sot out fifte<:in Virginia crab to 
topwork, but unfortunately thought it best not to work them the 
following spring aud very few of the grafts I made last spring 
took, and if I dont have goo<l luck tliis year, it will pnzzle me to 
know what to do wi til them; they have grown so fast they are -too 
lai^o now to work to advantage. The McMalion, Tallnian, 
Sweet, Longfield an<l Wealthy have made the best growth, and 
the McMahon and Longfield bon^ a few apples this past season, 
wliil-o N". W. Greening has done the poon-st. 

Slaving become interesfe^l in dwarf ajijiles I set out a couple of 
dozen between tlin rows of standanis and last season picked quite 
a few perfect appk« from them. I find, however, that it is im- 
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possible to protwt these little (rcos from t.lie rabbits. My trees 
were all carefully pruied before being set, and tlie land was heav- 
ily niantired and tlion>»(|^Iily worke(i. The roots of the trees 
were all dipped in waiter au<l two or three shovels full of top soil 
was put into the holes before planting. 

After tliey were all set, they were well innlclitfd with straw lit- 
ter. Tlie fin-it. scaacin, rajK", l>efliia and potatoiri:-* were- planted be- 
tween the rows and cultivatojl np to tlie middle of Jnly. The 
next year it was all sown to rape and cidtivat-cd i as before, but 
last season I spivad tin? mulch, plowed it under and kept the 
ground clean iintil -Tuly 5tli when I sowed it io field peas and 
after they were thrf)Uf!;h the sheep wert; tnrned in and pastured 
for some time, but taken out sw>n enough to leave a good 
covering for winter. 1 find that sliwp will not hurt the trees 
so long as the pasture, is green, but when everything is dry 
they are apt to <laiuage the bark. The first winter -the trees were 
protected with tar i>ap<'r, but this was found cotitly and very un- 
satisfactory, so that the next year the pa]»er was taken off (all 
there was left) and replaced with wood veneer, which 1 find very 
satisfactory, if elm is usotl and it is put on when damp and well 
wire<l, I tried ash and maple as well as elm, but find they warp 
woree and crack. Am greatly pleased with the veneer protec- 
tion as it seems fo answer all purposes aii<l is lasting ant! cheap. 
My orchanl has been pn^ntnl every spring, care bo taken to keep 
the heeds tliiniie»l out and shapely. 

Perha()s you may be interested in knowing bow my pears and 
European phima have done so far, and as it will only take a mo- 
merit I will go ovtrithem. I set out a few of each of Flemish 
Beauty, Keifer, Clapp's Favorite and Wililen i)ears. Abun- 
dance, Burbank, Dawson, (Juackenboss, Purph^ ^'ggj T^ombard, 
Greengage, Bradsliaw and Moore's Arctic plums. The Clapp's 
Favorite pears all kille^I out the first winter, quit<^ a number of 
Keifer had to be rcplacwl after la^t winter, but so far the Flemish 
Beauty and AViiden are doing well, particularly the Flemish 
Beauty. Amongs?t the plums the Abundance and Burbank are 
making the best growtli while all the others are growing well. 

Last winter wo all had some experience and mine summed up . 
inafewworraisthis: ^AWglC 
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My small fruits suffered severely, strawberries all killed, black 
berries the same except Stone's Hardy, which was only killed 
to the ground (other varieties, Snyder and Britton), Black caps 
about a third of the canes killed, red raspberries nearly one-half, 
and out ,of one hundred grape vines, there are perhaps two that 
may live. My tree fruits suffered very little in comparison, as 
the only trees killed were two N. W. Greening, one Tallman 
Sweet and one Wealtby, and perhaps ten all told cherries, plums 
and pears. 

In an old orchard that there ia on the place of some dozen dees 
I lost a Tallman Sweet, a Plumb's Cider and a Ducheas, while 
trees not supposed to be as hardy came through all right. When 
I look at the fifty or sixty cords of dead wood in the ten acre 
grove neixt to the orchard I am not surprised that some of the 
fruit trees succumbed. 

.So far, I am well pleased with my orchard and as soon .as I am 
satisfied which are the best varieties to plant I expect to increase 
it to six or ten acres. From a great number of inquiries I have 
made in Chicago, Milwaukee and Minneapolis markets, I am sat- 
isfied, that good cherries and plums will command a fair price. 

Before closing I should like to say just a word or two in regard 
to the Surprise plum, which I saw in fruit on the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Farm this fall. It is without doubt the greatest do- 
mestic plum I have seen yet; so far ahead of the others that there 
is no comparison. The tree seems vigorous and tough, while the 
fruit is abundant, of good flavor, very large, splendid color, flesh 
firm and pit small; in faot, almost an ideal plum and I .hope in 
the near future to see it growing in Dane coiuity, as I saw it 
growing under Prof. Greene's care in Minnesota, 
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VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. 
Paper Head by Short Course Student at Horticultural Meeting. 

Tij its account of the recent meeting o£ the Horticultural So- 
ciety the Agricultural promised to print in full the following 
paper by C. W. Cheaiey on growing vegetables under glass: 

The growing of certain vegetables out of season or imder 
glass as we say, is an industry we may believe will grow more 
rapidly in the futurra It is an industry yet in its infancy, and 
the demand for nice vegetables such as lettuce, tomatoes, cucum- 
bere and radishes is rapidly growing and there is comparatively 
a very small amount of glass devoted to it. 

Lettuce is more extensively grown than any other of the vege- 
tables and is probably the most profitable, and ia thought by 
many to be a crop easily grown, but yet there are a good many 
conditions to the successful lettuce grower, the soil must be of 
a light sandy texture so that the water may pass readily through 
it, for if heavy it will retain too much water in the surface and 
then if the temperature is a little too high we are liable to loose 
our whole crop by that. It should be grown in a cool house with 
a night temjperature of 45 or 50 and 10 d^reea higher 
during bright days. There is one other pest to guard against 
that is green aphis or greenfly and if properly fumigated with 
tobacco twice a week we will never be bothered with it. But 
great care should be given to water and ventilation if we wish to 
be successful and when successful grown it is a profitable crop. 

Probably the next profitable vegetable is the tomato and 
here we have a vegetable that must have the very best of care 
and one that is more expensive to grow. There are a number of 
deseases that must be guarded against and a great deal depends 
upon the watering and the ventilation as they require a high tem- 
perature, the qspense is much greater than with lettuce. 

The tomato must have a very rich soil, and after coming into 
bearing must or should be fed with liq^uid as they are manure 
high feedeira, the night temperature should not fall below 60 de- 
grees and should run 10 to 15 degrees higher In the day Qtiaapi^lc 
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even go 90 degreoe witJioiit injury, Imt should be givpn plenty of 
fresh air. 

The plants should bo trairio<l with single sU*ins or two to three 
Btems but if Mnglo stems are grown they may be planted closer 
and this way is preferred and they slioiild liave 5 to 6 feet of head 

It will require about four months to bring tomaboB into bear- 
ing from seed and should bring from 20 to 50 cents per lb. They 
may be grown either in bunches or solid beds. 

The Cucumber is nearly or altt^ether as profitable as the to- 
mato and requires about the same treatment and is subject to 
about tho same diseaaes and requires about tlie same length of 
time to bring it into bearing, the grower must here take liis 
market to decide which to grow, the English cucumber or the 
white spine, which is earlier and not so large aud therefor is 
liked best by most markets but if ho can obtain a good market for 
English sorts he will save time and hand polination, but they 
must bring a much higher price than the white spine to be profits 
able. 

Kadish is a crop that may be grown very quick as they only re- 
quire about 6 weeks for seed, but the condition must be looked 
after, they must have a better heat and an abundance of sunlight 
to do well and when well grown from sifted seeds the crop may 
be taken all at one time, the soil should bo motlerately heavy and 
four crops may betaken within the 35th of October and the 10th 
of April and should return 30 cents per square foot. 

There are a great many othera that may be forced but these 
are the most common and if the humus are put to two or three 
crops of lettuce and radish and then brought in in late winter 
and early spring with tomatos and cucumbers they should re- 
turn if successfully grown from 35 cents to 50 cents per square 
foot, biit the success will very largely dcpen<l upon the man. 



Mr. Edwards — We were told at the Fanners Institute by one 
of tho members that it is beneficial to dig strawberries and leave 
them in a shady place, for a period, in preference to setting them. 
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out immediately. Now in Mr. Kellogg'a paper he 8ays, after 
you take them out of the package, to heel them in dirt, I would 
like to ask what we gain by taking strawberries and heeling them 
in any place and making little fine rootlets. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg — When I said to heel them in the soil it 
was simply to protect them while you are setting. 

The President — That protection was given simply to keep the 
air away from the roots? 

Mr, Kello^ — To keep the roots from drying out. 
■Mr. Ooe — The objects I have in placing the strawberry plants 
where the roots are in the soil and keep them for a day or two un- 
til the roots have a start, are two-fold. A strawberry plant is a 
little different from any other plant that we put out, inasmuch aa 
it carries the foliage through the winter, and the foliage has a 
certain work to perform. That work is very largely evaporating 
moisture from the plant, and as soon as the roots are in condition 
to take up th« moisture of the soil, it holds or absorbs the vitality 
of the soil. If they do form these rootlets the plants get better 
ripened, and it takes up moisture better from the soil. 

Mr, KeQli^g — How much foliage do you allow on a plant 
Mr. Coe — We leave on three or four leaves sometimes; that 
don't cause any troubla 

Mr, Herbst — We used to practice the method of Mr. Coe's, of 
taking our plants and putting them in the cellar, thinking that 
they gained that way by sending out thc3e little rootlets. In the 
last year we have done as Mr. Kellc^ does; when they come in. 
we have the girls sort them, and as quick as they are sorted we set 
them out, and we have had good success. We have not had to 
re-set since we tried that method, unless it came a very dry 
season. 

A Membeo* — Do you cut off any foliage? 

Mr. Herbst — Yes, we strip them down to two or three leaves, 
then cut the root back. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg — H we were setting out dead plants I 
would heel them in until the roots stretched, but I do not want 
a strawberry plant an hour out of the ground. 

Mr. Yahnke — I fully agree with Mr. Kellogg, where it can be 
done, but if I get plants from Mr. Kellogg, I can not get th^n 
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into the ground right away; I have got to take my first chance. 
The main thing is right here in stmwberrj'-planting. Keep the 
air ofE from the roots, do not kill the roots before you plant them. 
And it makes very Htitle difference if you get the plant on the- 
ground and put it right in, or let is stand a week. There is not a 
root that 1 know of that is more t€(nder and more particular, that 
iyis got to be kept out of the air when they are dug, than straw- 
berries and raspberries. 

Mr. Barnes — I think that we should discontinue the practice 
of stripping strawberry leaves off, before planting. I believe 
there is more loss of energy and vitality in strawberry plants 
from stripping the leaves off and exposing the white heart to the 
sun and wind. 

The President — I want to say one word in regard to this keep- 
ing of plants in the cellar. I fully agree with the papers that 
have been read, that it is desirable, as soon after you dig your 
plants as possible, to set them out, and if you set them early in 
the spring, there is no better way. 

Mr. Herbst — We all know that every time we re-set a plant or 
a tree, we change the conditions, it is always a aet-back to that 
tree or plant Now it stands to reason that if we take these 
plants out of the ground and strip them and set them right out,. 
you have only one time when your conditions are changed. Why 
not have this change all at once and have the condition changed 
at one time, and have that set-back come once and not two or 
three times? 

Mr, Kelli^g — In regard to tie perfect and imperfect varieties 
of strawbOTries as regards productiveness, for the past two or 
three seasons I ha^e beea unable to determine any difference in 
the productiveness in favor of any of the pistillate varieties over 
any of the perfect varieties. 

Mr. G. J, Kellogg — I wish to correct an impression that might 
go out. If we receive strawberries plants from a distance, I 
agree with Mr. Coe that it is better to let them rest, I have no 
question but that the cellar process is the best in that casa But 
when you grow plants for your own use, and when we have the 
plants on our own ground, I think that the cellar process is a 
damage rather than a benefit. 
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Mr. Kellogg — There is a question regarding this setting straw- 
berry plants after digging. If you get the plants transplanted 
before the weather gets hot enough so as to wilt them up in the 
ground, is there any need of taking them up and shading them? 
Why not heel the roofe in the ground and restore strength in that 
way? 

Mr. Coe — It is almost impossible for every man to get his 
plants set out the first thing in the spring, when all the condi- 
tions are right, but I do think it is advisable, when the conditions 
are not right. So far we have had better success along that line 
than we have where they were taken up and immediately re- 
planted, and as long as we do we shall follow that plan. 

Mr. Coe — Mr. Kellogg says that he never plants on sod, to 
avoid cut worms. I would like to ask if that ai^lies to strictly 
clover sod? I have never yet seen any crop destroyed where it 
was planted immediately after clover sod. 

Mr. Kellogg — The trouble in planting on sod has been wholly 
in the destruction by worms. Whether the white grub and cut 
worms are present in wholly clover sod I cannot state, as it has 
never teen our practice to set on sod. 

Mr. Marshall — I set strawberries on clover sod and they were 
very badly killed out by the grub. 

Mr. Coe — This clover sod does not kill out in one year. If 
you have a clover sod of two or three year's standing there is 
like to be June grass and some other thing in ther^ but with 
one year's strictly clover sod I have never had any troubla 

Mr Edwards — ^I would like to ask Mr. Herbst what kind of 
strawberries he raises a.t Sparta mostly. 

Mr. Herbst — We raise entirely for the market and we use the 
Mitchell's Early and Warfield mainly. 

Mr. Edwards — What is the proportion of Warfields to the 
whole? 

Mr. Herbst — Three fourths, that is, on the farm that I am on, 

Mr. Barnes — What do you fertilize with ? 

Mr. Herbat — Bederwood, Sparta, Splendid, Lovett and Mit- 
chell's Early, 

Dr, Loope — Then you would say the Warfield produces three 
times as much as those others, is that it? 
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Mr. Herbst— No, we have three rowa Warfields Bet to one row 
of the Stamoimte. 

Dr. Loope— Do you get aa many of the others as you do of the 
"Warfields? 

Mr. Herbat — Not in proportion. 

A M:eniber--I would like to ask why he usee so many varieties 
of fertilizers. 

Mr. Herbst— In case one of theee fertilizers should blight or 
not blosBom as heavily as we would like it, the other will be there 
to replace iL 

Mr. Kellogg— Of the staminates, which is the most satisfao- 
tory and which the most productive? 

Mr. Herbst — Well, I cannot say as to any one of them; prob- 
ably the Lovett for one, and the Sparta and the BederwQod, are 
probably the three best. Mitchell's Early is all right. 

Mr. Bentz — Which of the Pistillate is more productive ? 

Mr. Herbst^The Warfield. 

Mr. J. J. Ihrig — I woud like to ask Mr. Kello^ how he man- 
ages to keep his strawberries in planted rows five or ax inches 
apart? 

Mr. Kellogg — You must take out your runners. It is one of 
the hardest things to give each plant room enough to produce the 
best quality of fruit, 

Mr. Ihrig — ^How far apart should they be? 

Mr. Kellc^ — At least four inches. 

Mr. Jewett — How shall we send out our plants; how shall we 
pack them? I find the best success I had in shipping was to put 
25 in a bunch, put in plenty of 'moss, not pack them too tight, do 
not cover the top tight, so that air can get in, do not get too many 
plants in any box, then they will get through in bettra" shape. 

Mr. Ihrig — ^What is the object of tying them in bunches? 

Mr. Jewett — "V^ell, you have to do that when you are digging, 
to get at what you have got. 

President — I hope none of you will get the idea that I advo- 
cate setting out strawberry plants in the middle of June, for I 
do not, aa a rule; they do better to set them early in the season. 
On the other hand, if your other work has crowded strawlterry 
setting out and you do not get your strawberry bed set out until 
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tiie firat of June, do not give up setting out a strawberry bed. 
There are some things to be said in favor of this late setting, — ^if 
you do not get around to setting until then, tiien you escape a 
great deal of hoeing, and then if your land is freshly prepared, 
there is a whole crop of weeds that you have missed. 

In regard to setting on sod, you know sod is about es poor a 
thing as you can put a strawberry plant on to, and the grub is 
about as mean a thing as you can handle. 

Mr. Kellogg — I want to ask Mr. Johnson how many straw- 
berry growers out of ten are practically sowing clover and plow- 
ing it up to plant strawberriee in ? 

Mr. Johnson — I do not know how many would practice it, but 
if they tried to haul the manure and contend with the weed seed 
that they get, they must admit that it is a great deal cheaper than 
to depend on stable manure. 

Mr. Edwards — Tou ship your fruits in car lota from Spartat 
Mr. Herbst — Yes, some do. 

Mr. Barnes — On that question of grube in sod land, do your 
planting the last week in May, or in June, and you may have 
your strawberries before the grubs are hatched. 

Mr. Edwards — Do you find the fertilizers bear as heavy with 
you as the Warfield and Creacent? 
Mr. Herbet^-No. 

Mr. Phillips — How many cars of berries do you ship in a day? 

Mr. Herbst — Thirteen, I believe, is the highest in one day. 

Mr, Kellogg — It is not neceesaiy to pinch the life out of plants 

in tying them. We use white cords, an average of three cords 

will hold them together and yet it is not necessary to pinch them 

BO as to injure them. 

Mr. Ihrig — I would like to aak if any one has ever tried fall 
setting, in setting plants for the market? 

Mr. Barnes — I have planted strawberries in October when the 
season was favorable and when a good big crAp of snow came, 
the plants came out and bore a. good crop next year, but in a dry 
winter like this you would get no plants. 

Chairman (Mr. Kello^) — I would like Prof. Qoff to give us 
the lostoiy of the white grub. 

Prof. Goff — The white grub is the larvae of the June Beetle, . 
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or ihe May beetle. It is supposed that the larva that Uvea in the 
ground three yeais, the first year it is small, does not get more 
than a half inch long, the second year it grows larger and the 
third year it becomes mature and comes out, and it seems to me 
that Mr. Bamea' theory that the grub will come out before the 
first of June must be wrong somewhere, because the grub may be 
in the ground for two full years after it is broken up, and the 
worm comes out, and my experience lias been, that it wa^ the 
worst in July and August. 

Mr. Bamea — Why do you call that the June beetle, if they do 
not come out until July or August? 

Prof. GofE — I did not say that; I say the grub ia often worse 
in strawberries in July and August; I did not say the grubs came 
out at that time. 

The Chair — The grub in its second years' growth is what does 
the damage in July and August, there is no question about that. 
I do not believe a clover sod planted last fall or the coming 
spring, that the May beetle has any chance to lay the ^g there 
-this next June. Theire is no leaf or mulch or anything that at- 
tracts him there, so I think one years' clover will be free. 

Mr, Kellogg — The question has come up regarding the pro- 
ductiveness of pi&tallate and perfect strawberries, and it seems in 
some sections of the state the perfect flowering are way behind 
the pistillate, but I think with equal care and culture there are 
several varieties of perfect flowering strawberries that would pro- 
duce equally as many bushels to the acre as any pistillates we 
have now, and with the exception of the Warfield the pistillates 
are as a rule rather soft and poor shipping, while the perfect 
flowering varieties, take them as a class, are more inclined to be ■ 
firm and better shippers. 

A Member — Do you consider the Splendid a good shipper? 

Mr. Kellogg — Not a good shipper, a fair shipper. 

A Member — "Which one is the best, in your experience? 

Mr. Kell<^g— The Clyde perhaps, for home use, for one va- 
I'iety, and for the market Lovetit or Enhance. 

Mr. Franz — Before we drop this subject I would like to ask 
if you consider the bee the insect that is assisting you in the fer- 
tilizing of the strawberry blossom! ,-, , 
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Mr, Kello^ — I would like a raise of hands, — how many have 
seen the bee working on the strawberrw^loom? "We have had 
quite a controveray in our bee joumala on that. 

(No hands were raised, so far as the reporter could see). 

Mr. Johnson — There is another thing that was alluded to that 
I would like to have a little information on, and that is, all 
strawberry growers are recommend'ed not to let the plants get too 
■thick. Now we want some practical way to keep those things 
where they belong, 

" The ChaiiT — ^Mr. Smith, have you had any practice in that 
line? 

Mr. Smith — The "Warfield is our main variety. Some of the 
biggest crops we ever grew were on plants that were almost as 
thick aa grass, "We picked 590 odd cases of Warflelds that were 
so thick that you could not set a t«a cup on the ground. 

Mr. Kellt^g — If I could have an ideal strawberry bed I would 
have thcan three or four inches apart, but it is not always pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Ten Eyck — ^My experience about getting a crop varies. It 
■depends a great deal on the season. With me it takes a great 
-deal of rainwater to get a good crop, 

Mr. Jewett — I would like to ask Mr, Smith about that acre 
"that he had that immense crop on, how many times he irrigated 
it. 

Mr. Smith — I do not know that I can answer that question; 
when it was dry enough so that we thought it needed it, wo put 
water on. 

Mr. Barnes — We are drifting away from the question. The 
question is, how best to thin out a thick bed of strawberries, and 
I want to say, the easiest, most practical and quickest way is to 
■cultivate crosswise of your row -with a good, sharp-toothed culti- 
vator, 

Mr, Smith— On this point of plants being thick or thin, it 
■seems to have been overlooked entirely that some varieties of 
plants are three or four times as thick as.other varieties, and yet 
we say, put them four inches apart. We might aa well say, if 
you are setting out trees, to put them forty feet apart. The 
Warfield is a very small plant, the Wilson is a veiy large, plant- 
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and so there are perhaps two extremes, and we can not plant 
than all the same distance apart; we want the ground well occu- 
pied. 

Mr. Johnson — ^Mr. Kello^ has described what I conader the 
ideal strawberry bed. I think it is desirable to have the ground 
covered as iTell as possible, that is, a strip say 18 inches wide, and 
them the runners beyond that we want to have kept off. The 
most effective way is just to cut off .the old plant and let those 
plants that stay there grow out and develop. Now you may 
think it is a difficult thing to cut out those old planta. Well, it 
sometimes happens that these old plants, instead o£ feeding the 
plants that have already set, draw on them to set out runners. 

(Mr. Johnson resumes the chair). * 

Mr. Edwards — Prof. Gpff has kindly consented to explain how 
we can tell about the formation for a certain time of year, of the 
bud in the grape, raspberry and strawberry, and I would like to 
have that explained, if the rest are willing. 

Prof. Goff — Simply make sections out of the buds and look 
at them through the microscope. In all the grapes that I have 
examined, it is always easy to discover the flower bud; you under- 
stand what we call a bud, instead of being one growing point, it 
is really one growing point and several lateral growing points 
wrapped up in the bud scales. It is, in other words, the end of a 
shoot wrapped up in bud scales, it does not mean simply one 
growing bud, but there is one central one and several back of it, 
and the whole wrapped up in bud scales. Now if you make a 
microscope section of one of these buds, you will find a section of 
the fruit bud at the terminus, and three or four other buds back 
of it, and you can easily locate the petals found in the grape. It 
is true that the grape bud is small in the autumn, but if you exam- 
ine it under the microscope you will find the bud is all there, 
not only the terminal bud, but several other buds back of it. It 
is a theory that the whole next year's grape is locked up within 
those bud scales, and that all that is done next summer is to 
simply expand those layers and develop the whole shoot. The 
plant is aU in the bud, and all the summer's work is simply to 
expand that work (hat was laid up the year before. 

Mr. Edwards — We know that the buds that expand from the 
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raspbeny, blackberry and grape grow fruiting buds next season^ 
and we were puzzling how we couH distinguish that those were' 
simply fruit buds. 

Prof. Goff — 'By th^r location. Fruit buda are what you call 
axillary. i 

Mr. Edwards — Ho you have anything but branch buds on the 
raspberry? Are those anything in the world but branch buds 
that grow branches upon which the flowers grow in season, and 
is it not true that the grape has no such thing as a fruit bud att 
this season of tho year, but a fruit branch bud may be there? 

Prof. Goff — The branch is there, and the ajdllary bud is there 
also. 

Mr. Hatch — Have you two buds in one, that is, two function* 
in one budi 

Prof. Goff — No, sir, we do not, but we have a leaf and a flower 
bud in the axle of the leaf. Understand, this shoot -that is 
wrapped up in the bud scale is the same shoot that comes down m 
the spring, only it is in embryo. 

Mr. Hatch — Take it in the case of the raspberry, would there- 
be a difference in a bush from which you take a bud that is from, 
the primary cane, or a lateral bud that has been induced by the 
pinch. 

Prof. Goff — ^I do not think there would be any difference, un- 
less in the stage of development, they might develop a little far- 
ther on the cans. 

Mr. Hatch — ^Here, for instance, is a mature raspberry cane,- 
and it is full of buds, and now these buds will espaud and grow,^ 
we know that they will grow into branches next spring. We were 
not quite certain, some of us, but I believe it is true that the buds 
grow a couple of leaves, then there will be a branch, that is, a 
couple of leaves coming directly off this bud, right at the base of 
the branch. 

Prof. Goff— Nothing comes out of the base of the bud, every 
bud grown on the cane will expand into a branch. 

Mr. Hatch— Then every bud will necessarily be a fruiting- 
branch. 

Prof. Goff— Eveiry branch of last year's cane, yes, is a fruiting: 
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branch. Because tte basal ones, they are the buds that make 
the shoots for next year. 

Mr. Hatch — Then we have not on the raspberry a bud that is 
really parallel to an apple bud, that simply produces next spring 
no flowers, but will produce leaves. 

Prof. GofE^Only the base buds. 

Mr. Hatch— If you have got buds on laat year's raspberry, 
they are probably flower buds, except the few basal buds? 

Prof. Goff— Yes. 

Mr. Hatch — Then you can really distinguish the rudiments of 
the flowers in the calyx, the stamens and the pistils, even in 
those? 

Prof. Goff— In the raspberry, blackberry and grape the flow- 
ers are less developed ib&n. they are in the apple, pear, plum, 
cherry and strawberry, but the flowers themselves are easily lo- 
cated even in those. 

Mr. Hatch — How far do you consider the matter with refer- 
ence to the quantity of wood produced. 

Prof. Goff — One fact is brought out very clearly about pinch- 
ing, and that is that it increases the numbeir of shoots. 

A Member — How many canee do you allow to the hill ? 

Prof. Goff — Only four canes to the hill. I am very much in 
doubt whether it is not better to allow more. 

Mr. Eellogg — Regarding the strength of canes to hold up the 
yield, are the canes that are pinched stronger than those that are 
not pinched, is there any difference? 

Prof. Goff — Yes, they are stronger, but the others are strong 
enough so far, that is, we have had no trouble where we have 
not pinched, if anything, there is more danger of the canea break- 
ing where they are pinched because they are more brittle. 

Mr. Yahnte — "VVaa there any noticeable difference in the fruit 
between the pinched and non-pinched? 

Prof. Goff — We made that experiment last year, but owing to 
ihe blunders of an assistant, I could not use the figures. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg — I want to ask Mr. Edwards why he did 
not recommend more than one red raspberry? 

Mr. Edwards — Por general planting I think one good variety 
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is better tlian two or three, and the Marlboro that I recom- 
mended 13 medimn, ssie and is productive. 

Mr, Hatch — Has any grown in sufficient quantities of the 
Cuthbert and the Loudon to say emphatically that 'Che Loudon is 
better? 

Mr. Herbst — "We are growing about a half acre of it, and I 
must say that I do not consider it any betiter than the Marlboro, 
and for this reason, — it can not be picked as it should be picked 
until it is perfectly ripe, and when it is perfectly ripe and put in 
a box, it will not stand the shipnuent that the Marlboro will. 

Mr, Kellc^g — Our Marlboro raspberry last winter killed in 
the ground. 

Mr. Adams — I have grown Loudon and Cuthbert. The Lou- 
don is the hardiest by far, 

Mr. Yahnke — I have discarded the Marlboro and think it is 
the worst beny I ever planted; one of my neighbors thinks it is 
the best. It depends a great deal on locality. The Loudon is 
2>roba.bly the hardiest red raspberry we have got. 

Mr. Edwards — I was not recommending a Hst of fruit for the 
market, but for the fanner and family and home market. 

The President — There was a question asked of Mr, Herbst. 

Mr. Herbst — It is hard to pick for the reason you can not pick 
them until they are dead ripe, they will come off, stems and all on 
the berry, if they are not ripe. 

Mr. Osborne — It would be a long story if I were to tell you all 
the rarieties I have had in the last sixteen years. 

I have kept my berries back as well as I could in a shady place, 
Icept them covered as long as I dared, and I will say that I culti- 
vate the Warfield with the best result, and it is the best looking 
berry I have. I have not had any particular success with the 
Loudon berry yet. 

Mr. Kellogg — ^Before this question of Loudon is passed I want 
<o state we find no difficulty in picking. There is a proper stage 
to pick thfe Loudon and when picked at that stage it is in good 
■condition to ship 500 miles. 

Presid^t — In the very interesting sesaon this morning there 
-was one paper that was omitted in the Nursery session. The 
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Hon. Chas. Eirschinger is present now and we will ask him to 
present his paper. 



HOW TO SELL APPLE TREES AFTER YOU HAVE 
RAISED THEM. 

By Chas. Hirschinger. 

The subject of "How to sell apple trees aftea* jou have raised 
them" should have been given to someone who haa run clear of 
snaggs, sharks and dishonest dealers, agents and planters, and 
that certainly has not been my lot, as I have sold tiouaands of 
trees that pay has not been forthcoming, and if in all this broad 
land there is a nurseryman who has not been beaten by the tree 
sharks he is the man to handle this subject, not I. It is easy to 
sell apple trees and to sell all of the good ones of good rarieties 
the nurserymen of Wisconsin now have on hand, but it is not so 
easy to know how to sell them and who to sell them to. .You may 
say sell them to the man that pays the cash and takes all you have 
got, but such men are not always to be had and it is not at all ac- 
cording to trade rules. Thirty or sixty days aft^ delivery is 
usually required and while the man or party we are dealing with 
usually has at least the appearance of honesty and any amount of 
businees taot, how often do we find when too laite, that we have 
been again nicely taken in, and we resolve then and there to be 
more careful the next time only to be again bambozzled by a 
more ingeoious expert in the business and again we find ourselves 
left in the hola The first trees I ever sold I paid 15 cent apiece 
for and sold at 20 cents each and warranted them to live the first 
year as per instructions of the nursery I was selling for. It hap- 
pened to be after one of those winters that kills the roots of trees 
and not knowing all I might know about trees, I did not know 
that they were injured. Well, nearly all died and I had to re- 
place the trees, but when I called at the nursery for trees the next 
spring to replace for dead ones, I was informed that not a. tree 
could I get only by paying for them. I got out of that hole the 
best I could with a resolve never to warrant trees to live again. 
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only warraiit thean to be in good condition when, they left my 
hands and I have kept that resolve to this day. 

Later on J sold trees with the following guarantee: 
We warrant our stock to be true to name; but should mistakes 
occur, we hold ourselves in readiness, upon proper proof, to refill 
the order free, or refund. the purchase money of same or both; 
and while we use the greatest possible care to prevent mixtures, 
the above is to be the condition on which all stock is delivered. 

I sold trees for a long time under this guarantee, but in the 
fall of 1886, a party from lA Valle, Sauk county, Wis., sent me 
a small insignificant crab apple by mail and informed me that he 
had purchased two hundred Transcendent crab apple trees of me 
and that the inclosed crab apple was the kind I had sold him for 
Transcendents and asked me to pay him his money back and also 
give him two hundred Transcendents free of chaise. I had 
never seem or heard of the variety of crab apples he sent me which 
he claimed he had got of me for Transcendents, hence I looked 
up the matter and called on him, and found 192 of the Tran- 
scendentfl I had sold bim alive and doing well, hut also found 
quite an orchard of the small crabs of which he had pent me a 
sample. I told hJTn that there was a mistake ^nd that he never 
got the small crab apple trees of me but he insisted he had and I 
set myself to work on the task to find from whom else he had got 
trees. As he insisted that he had got none only of me I first 
went to the freight office to find whether any trees had been 
shipped to his address and found that none bad been shipped to 
him, but found that a box of trees had been shipped to another 
party who failed to call for them and after the railroad company 
had failed to find the party to whom they were addressed they 
were sold to this same party that I had sold the 200 trees to, the 
treea had come all the way from Minnesota and they were 
cracked up to be nice and the best in the world, yet the fruit was 
not worth a continental. I went back to see my man and tried 
to convince him that he was mistaken about the matter but he in- 
sisted with dignity and apparent honesty until hia wife said, 
"John, you are mistaken, you bought those trees at La Valle of 
the railroad company that were sold for freight charges." "With 
a long forlorn look at his wife, John wilted, but I had learned a 
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lesson and determined to profit hj it, I issued a new catalogue 
and changed the guarantee to read as follows: 

We warrant our stock to be true to name, but should mistake* 
occur, we hold ourselves in readiness, upon proper proof, to re- 
fill the order free, or refund the purchase money of same; and 
while we use the greatest possible care to prevent mixtures, the 
above is to be the condition on which all stock is delivered. 

I have sold under this guarantee to this day but cannot advise 
you brother nurserymen to do so, but the following statement I 
think should be made: 

"We take the greatest possible care to prevent mixtures but do 
not warrant trees to be true to lable and should mixtures occur we 
will not be responsible for any damage" and the above is the con- 
dition on which all nursery stock is sold and delivered. I do not; 
know of any Wisconsin nursery that sells stock under those con- 
ditions and it seems that it should not be necessary to do so, but 
experience teaches that not all the dishonest are to be found in 
the ranks of nurserymen and dealers, but you will find some say- 
ing low to take you in if possible. I sell trees to dealers and 
agents now, who have proved by their past conduct that they are 
honest with me and also with the customers they sell to, who wiU 
sell the varieties that I have on hand and I give them 30 to 60 
days to pay for same after delivering. If I have a surplus of any 
varieties thoee I sell to anyone that will pay my price. It is an 
easy matter now to sell all nuisery stock, especially fruit trees, 
this year, grown in Wisconsin. 

Sell apple trees that you raise yourself; that are adapted to 
Wisconsin; that have proven to be valuable for home use and 
commercial purposes. Sell them at a price that will let you liv^ 
and sell to honest parties that will pay for them, have but one 
price for all alike, and if nurserymen would all sell on the same 
principle with a uniform price so much better for all concerned. 
Selling one variety at 50 cents a tree another at 25 cents a tree, 
etc., of apples shows upon the face of it that you are a money 
grabber, ready to sell the people. The best way is to sell trees at 
a living price and don't try to sell the people. Don't try to make 
people believe that budded trees are better than grafted trees or 
that trees grafted on first cut or whole root are better than the 
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eecond cut for if you do those that have had experience wUl 
judge you that ^ther you do not know any better or that you are 
trying to sell the people by misrepresenting the facts. I have 
known tree agents to carry two pieces of apple trees, on© black 
hearted and the other clear white, representing that the black 
hearted tree was root grafted and the second one was a budded 
tree. 

Motion to adjourn is carried. 



Evening Session, Feb., 6th, 1900. 
(Mr. Hoxie presiding.) 

The Chair introduced Hon. S. M. Owens, who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

FORESTRY IN EUROPE. 

I am expected to talk to you about forestry in Europe, at least 
I am on the program for that subject. 

All of Europe pretty nearly ia engaged in a very comprelien-, 
fiive, a very intelligent and very effective system of forest adminis- 
traition. France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and 
Austro-Hungary, all have magnificaut forestry systems any one 
of which we might pattern after with great advantage to our- 
aelvee and with great advantage to the country. In Germany I 
. had but little opportunity to study the forestry question, about 
all I could do was to observe the communal forests that I saw in 
my travels by public and privaite conveyance. I noticed their 
thrift, how cleanly and nicely they were kept, how carefully they 
were guarded, how jealously and eiven saci^ly they are protected 
from vandalism of all sorts, and it was encouraging and cheer- 
ing to see such evidences of interesrt. on the part of public authori- 
ties in forests there, particularly pleasant it was to me, because I 
had come from a country in which the public authorities seem to 
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Iiave no car^ consideration or thought of the subject of forest 
preserration or forest acUnimstnitioD at all. 

I am going to speak, however, more particulary of forestry in 
iSwitzerlaBd, first, because I had better opportunity to observe 
forests and to learn the methods in Switzerland than in any other 
-country, and aside from that the forestry question is more inter- 
esting in Switzerland than in any other. It is more interesting 
because of the natural difficulties of forest adminstration there 
-than in any other countiy. Again, in Switzerland forestiy, or 
forest laws are older than in any other country of which we have 
any record. As early as in the banning of the 14th century, 
about 1330, they had forestiy laws in Switzerland and the 
ioreetry laws of Switzerland at that time were enacted by reason 
■of the fear that the people of Switzerland would soon be without 
fuel unless the forests were protected. The subject is an intei^ 
fcsting one there too because of the difficulty of growing forests, 
the difficulty of protecting forests and the necessity of forests to 
ihat country. If thai necessity existed here, we should perhaps 
see more interest taken in forestry than we do. In Switzerland 
forests are absolutely necessary to the preservation of the people, 
■outside of the question of fuel alone. A Uttle bare space cut out 
ot a mount side forest in Switzerland, if left bare, may prove the 
starting place and the nucleus of an avalanche that will cost in 
life and property more in possibly five minutes time, than the 
foreet administration of Switzerland costs the federation or the 
communes in a whole year's tima Wherever timber is cut on a 
mountain side, in fact, wherever timber is cut anywhere in Switz- 
erland, it is cut under the most rigid r^ulations and restrictions. 
On the mountain aide, if timber is allowed to be cut at all, timber 
of certain sizes must be permitted to stand, must not all .be 
taken off. The stumps of the trees that are cut must remain, 
they must not be uprooted and destroyed that they may serve the 
purpose of the trees from which they came, serve to hold back the 
snow and ice to prevent the starting of the avalanche, which, if 
once started, no power but that of the everlasting rocks them- 
selves that they meet with at the bottom of the vallay can stay. 

It is recorded there in one valley that we rode through for 
some distance, the valley of the Jungfrau and Lauterbrunnen, 
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that an avalanche start-eel there in May, 1879, from an elevation 
of about 7,00Q feet, it came down the mountain side with such 
velocity, with such force, that by atmospheric pressure alone it 
destroyed forests oa the opposite side of the valley from where it 
came down, 1,200 yards away. The avalanche of snow, ice and 
rock, did not strike that forest at all, but it was destroyed simply 
by the force of the atmoepherie disturbance by the downcoming 
of the avalanche. You can form some idea from that of the pro- 
digious power of things, and how absolutely necessary it is that 
those mountain sides shall forever be clot)ied with this protection 
against calamities of that kind. The federation of Switzerland 
owns no forest, the forest area, however, is very lai^ely owned by 
the public cantons. A canton would be equivalent to a state in 
this country, the communes own about two-thirds of the forest 
area, and a commune would be equivalent to one of our counties, 
relatively speaking, private indi^'iduals own the balance, or about 
30 per cent, of the forest, but the federation spends a great deal 
of mon^ in aiding the communes and the cantons in the protec- 
tion of forests. For instance, they build the retaining walla that 
are necessary to support the necessary amount of soil on the 
mountain, as well as on the barren places where forests have not 
heretofore grown. AH of the forest cutting is doae, as I said a 
moment ago, under the most exacting conditions and regulations. 
Those who own their own forests, those who own their own tim- 
ber are under the same regulations precisely. A man has no 
right to cut his own timber except it is cut by permission of and 
under the supervision of cantonal or communal forestere, and 
these foresters, let me say, are men who are educated in that fa- 
mous forestry school in Zurich, possibly the best in the world. 
They must pass a rigid examination, it must be demonstrated that 
they are absolutely competent to pass upon all the problems that 
■will be presented to them in the cutting of timber, in the selec- 
tion of proper timber to cut, in planting, re-growing, the preser^ 
vation of forests, all those problems they must intelligently meet 
and settle. No political pull gives a man a position as forester in 
Switzerland. 

By-the-way, in Switzerland they have no political pulls any- 
4 
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how. If a man owns his own, timbea-, he ia allowed a certain 
amonnt of the timber for hia fajnily for fuel during the year, and 
that timbeo: muflt all be used that he is allowed to cut. You se& 
in driving along through the country, under the eaves of those 
quaint little Swiss cottages that many of you have seen, you will 
see there fire wood piled up very nicely under these protecting- 
eaves, and with that firewood you will find little twigs, not much 
larger than a lead pencil, piled up in little bundles and stacked up 
with the larger wood all ready for the stove or the fire place. 
They are compelled to bum it up so cleanly, every tree they are- 
allowed to cut. If they want timber for building purposes, they 
are allowed to cut so much timber for that purpose, and whatever 
ia left of the tree that can not be used for building purposes be- 
comes a part of the quota that that man is allowed for hia fuel 
during the year. 

Then provisions are made for the replanting of as many tree* 
at least, if not more, every year, as are cut in each canton or each- 
commune. Over 670 years ago they had forestry laws in Switz- 
erland, because they were afraid that the fuel supply of Switzer- 
land would be exhausted, and there is no coal in Switzerland, 
they must have wood if they have fuel at all, and they did that 1 
say, because of a fear of scarcity of fuel. Now after so many 
j^ears have passed, Switzerland not only has all the fuel she- 
wanta, but she is absolutely exporting more building timber and' 
limaiber than she is compelled to import, in fact, she import* 
scarcely any building timber of any kind. She does export some 
firewood and exchanges it for the better timber than she has, with 
other countries, better building timber than she has, but in th&- 
aggrugate she is today, after 600 years, she is exporting more 
timber than she imports. In lees than one-third of t^e time, iib 
fact, in about one-^th of the time, the United States, never in- 
any fear of exhausting her fuel supply, has pretty nearly des- 
fetroyed and consumed all the forests she had. 

There is one reason why it ia so easy for Switzerland to have- 
this forestry system, rigid as it seems to us, one reason why the 
Swiss people will allow the state to come in and direct how iiiey 
shall cut their own timber, how th^ shall dispose of their own 
property. You know we are very jealous of allowing the state- 
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to 3.0 anytMng of that kind for us or by us, we say, if tbe state at- 
tempts to regulate the use that -we make of our private property, 
that that is an inva^on of private right and we will not tolerate it 
if we can possibly help it. "We regard the state as a sort of antag- 
onism, a sort of something that we created outside of ourselves 
ttat we have to stand in, the state is separated entirely, it seeans 
to me, from the individual. In Switzerland the exact reverse 
obtains. I said to some of those Switzers, "Why is it that you 
will submit to this interfereaice with the use of your own pro- 
perty?" They scarcely knew what I meant. "Why, you allow 
the state to come in iere and say to you, you shall cut your tim- 
ber so and so; you may bum so much of your timber, you may 
use so much of your timber for building, and no mc>pe." "Well, 
isn't that all right? What is the matter with that?" "Well, if 
we did that our citizens would almost rise in revolt, and say, "This 
is our property, we will use it as we see fit, it is none of your busi- 
ness what we do with it.' Outside of that we should suspect that 
every man who came around, every govemmemt or city official 
who came around, had some sort of axe to grind, some sort of sel- 
fish interest, and we would be veiy suspicious of him anyway; in 
fact, we would not tolerate this thing." "Well, we can not un- 
derstand why you have that kind of suspicion of a state officer. 
Yes, the state comee in here and regulates these things, but who is 
the state, what is the state? We are the state, we are doing this 
thing." There is that conception of the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state in Switzerland that makes it possible for that 
little people in that rugged, craggy country, where both sides of 
the land can be farmed, after a manner, little patches here and 
there, because it is all on edge, that is why they accompHsh so 
much; that is why they are so strong; that is why they are so ab- 
solutely invincible, that is why they are giving us the best ex- 
ample today of popular government on this earth. The man is 
the state. When the state official comes to him and confers 
about cutting his forest, that official is his partner in the business, 
and he says, we consult about how to do it. This is with refer- 
ence to the greatest good to the greatest number. The greatest 
good not only for ourselves, but those who are to come after us, 
and this is true of everything else as well as the forests. - i 
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TrftveHng up one of those beautiful forest roads one day, with 
a driver who could speak English, I asked him about the highway 
tte weiB traveling over, and I said, "Whom does this belong to, 
who built this road, who is responsible for it, who keeps it in re- 
pair!" "Well, we do." "Well, but who are we?" "The state, 
and we are the state, ain't we? This is ourselves." "So the rail- 
roads, the state does not own the railroads except as we are the 
state and we own the railroads." And then, if I had the time I 
would like to speak about that magnificent system of theirs by 
which the people really, absolutely through their referendum, 
ihe people who are themselves absolutely responsible for the 
shortcoming of their ofEcials, if an official does wrong they do not 
blame the official, they blame themselves, they put him out of the 
■way and see that they get a good man in his place. There are no 
political parties to interfere with. You know thoy do not fight 
their questions of public policy there upon party lines, they do it 
on measures. Under this conception of the relation of the indi- 
ridual to the state the forestry law and other laws, or different in- 
terest put into the keeping of the state can be better taken care of 
under that dominion than they can be taken care of under indi- 
vidual ownership or individual control. It is true in Switzer- 
land and in all other countries too, that the publicly owned foi^ 
ests are in a much better condition, the present growth of timber 
13 greatCT than in the private forests, and this is also true of other 
interests. They will say without an exception that their rail- 
roads are much more satisfactory to the people under government 
control than under private control, they say so of the street rail- 
ways in their cities and of the electric light plants; in fact, 
Switzerland is perhaps the best example of state socialism on 
earth today. 

Switzerland has several objects in view in her forestry adminis- 
tration. This protection that I spoke about is necessary to the 
equalization of rainfall, the conservation of moisture and the pre- 
vention that forests are to sudden swelling of those mountain 
streams that change from a little river way up there almost in the 
clouds to a roaring devastating torrent at he base of the mount- 
ains in a £ew minutes. Then the fuel question is a very material 
one indeed, the building question a very material one indeed, be- 
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cause they build very largely of timber; but the conaderation 
that seema to be uppermost in their mind; all the time, and the 
one that seems to be held almost sacred by them, is the demand* 
of posterity, the thing I think we never think of at all. I know 
we do not, if we did, we would n;ver allow our forests to get into 
the condition they are in. There is another thing that gave me 
very profound respect for the Swiss people, and it seemed a little 
peculiar to the American people, because we think very little 
about posterity^ what wp want is to get what we can ourselves, 
and lei the devil take, not the hindmost, but posterity. That is 
one reason why I like to talk forestry, because the forestry pro- 
moter is an unselfish man who is working for the future, who 
does not expect to plant this spring and reap this fall, he does not 
expect to plajit and reap in five or six years, but when he plants 
forests he does not expect to reap the harvest himself only, unless 
he is a yoimg man and especte to lire to be a very old man. But 
these people are preserving their forests, see that they are 
re-grown that posterity, those who may come after them, may 
have foresrts too, and that has been in force now 600 years, and 
Switzerland ia better forested to-day, they are paying better rev- 
enues to the communes and the cantons and better to the private 
owners than they ever did bef orer in the world, and yet that ia an 
old country. Where will we be unless we change our system be- 
fore we have settled this country one-third, — yes, one-fifth as 
long as Switzerland has been settled. For Switzerland Waa an 
old country aix hundred years ago, when her foi"estiy laws were 
enacted. 

A lai^e area of Switzerland ia devoted to forests too; some- 
thing like 20 or 25 per cent, of the entire area of Switzerland 
now demsely populated, I will say, ten times as densely populated 
as Wisconsin, and yet about 22 per cent, of the entire area is de- 
voted to forests and that area ia growing no smaller. 

'Now in the interest of brevity, let me say a few words and 
draw a few comparisons between our own treatment of forests 
and of Swiitzerland, and let Switzerland, if you please, typify alt 
Europe, because in other countries there is quite as much atten- 
tion paid to forestry as in Switzerland. In all those countries 
there is a conservation of timber that if practiced in this country s 
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now, would be equivalent to growing lai^e areas of forests eveiy 
year. The fact that everything is coneumed or used or utilized 
in some shape, even in these little twigs for fuel. Coming 
■down here today I passed by brush piles after brust piles of trees 
that had been felled and cut up just as far as they could cut any 
valuable timber for railroad ties, or anything, the balance of it 
left there to rot or to t^e fire next Bummer, and not only bum 
that timber, but bum the soil and make it impossible for the 
foreetfi to re-grow where those brush piles now are. Thousands 
of them I saw juat in this little day's trip; you can not find one 
such thing aa that in all Europe. Those brush piles would all bo 
utilized, they would all be made fuel of, and the larger timber 
would be utilized in one way or another.- That conservation of 
timber, thai, economy in its use, would go a long ways towards 
utilizing the full value, of our forests if we practiced it in this 
countiy. 

I have oftem thought that if Columbus and the other early dia- 
coveirers of the American continent had been Chinanien and had 
discovered the Pacific Coast first and that had heea. the settled 
portion of this country, we would have exhausted that little nar- 
row belt of timber of the Pacific Coast, then as peculation came 
eastward, they would have struck those great barren plains, they 
would have cultivated at once a love for the trees and conscious- 
ness of their importance, of their necessity; that would have 
made them tree planters from the very outset, they would have 
had an appreciation, an estimation of trees that they could not by 
any possibility have starting in on the other coast of our country 
that was heavily wooded, and wooded all the way back and so 
densely wooded that the timber became an enemy to man, and 
for years and years there was an absolute enmity between the man 
and tiie forest. 

I was bom in Northwestern Ohio, that heavily timbered coun- 
try, so heavy that anything but an oak tree less than four feet 
through was called a sapling, where w© had black walnut S. feet 3 ; 
those great lordly hickories 3 and 4 feot and towering amost 
to the stars, and those beeches too, beautiful straight fellows, how 
I used to love those beeches! We had all those trees in great 
quantities, very beautiful they were too, the ash and the maple, 
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the linden and all those trees were so beautiful, and yet a fanner 
when he cleared his land and cleared a place for his house, he 
he would not if he could help it, have a tree within twenty rods 
■of his house. But as time passed on another enemy came to our 
forests, and that was greed, pure and simple. Railroads and 
■other meens of increasing popuation made our timber very val- 
uable and then certain parties bought up great timber tracts 
simply that they might destroy them. If we had.come the other 
way, with love and friendship for trees coming with ua, then by 
the time we struck these great forests in Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Michigan, that are now almost gone, then there would have 
been a love for trees that would have conserved them, we would 
have looked afCer their re-growing, and we would have had no 
«uch problems confronting us as we have now. But this process 
began in the east and began only a little over 100 years ago, in 
fact it has not been 100 years, it has not been fifty years, since 
timber was cut as clean for commercial purposes and wo had 
what seemend to be an inexhaustible supply of it; it did not aeem 
possible that timber could ever be scarce. In Ohio they felled 
• acres and acres of those greet trees and all they got out of them 
was the ashes that came from the burning. I can remember 
when they used to carry, wagon loads of ashes for which they 
would get 7 or 8 cents a bushel and get 4 or 5 bushels from a 
four-foot tree — anything to get rid of the stuff. Then after that 
feeUng passed away and that necessity passed away, then came 
the greed of man to cut timber without any reference whatever 
to what was left, without any reference to regrowing, without 
any reference to posterity, without any reference to anything 
their own immediate gain. In Wisconsin now they are practi- 
cally forestless, so far as commercial timber is concerned. I saw 
only a few weeks ago in one of our daily papers an estimate that 
the Minnesota forests, at least all of the timber tributary to the 
Minneapolis lumber district, would be exhausted in five years, and 
already liunher syndicates have gone to the Pacific Coast and 
there are buying thousands of acres of land. Michigan is now 
prdtty nearly lumberlees, entirely so except that they raft logs 
over from Canada to saw them there, but many of those mills this ■ 
year are being abandoned. In Minneapolis in a few years our'* 
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mills must be shut down, aadliow philosophically we regard that 
tool The same daily paper that I spoke of says, "Well then, these 
people who are now employed, probably twenty-five or thirty 
thousand, in th© lumber district, will find new employment, that 
13 all; theee mills will disappear gradually, and gradually these 
people will go into other vocations." No thought there you see 
of regromng these forest, no thought of cutting these forests in- 
telligentlty so that we might have a continual harvest of lumber 
and of timber all these years and all the yeare to come. No. What 
is the remedy? Why, our laboring men will find other employ- 
ment, our mill owners will go to the Pacific Coast, there to repeat 
the devastation, the destruction, the vandalism, that they have 
practiced ever since they cam'O upon earth. I am doing all that 
I can, and I am sending out warning signals into Washington 
and Oregon now, and I wish all you friends of forestry would do 
the same thing, and implore the authorities of Washington and 
Oregon, to not permit that treatment of their forests. 

Let me read you this one little extract from a German law in 
reference to the preservation and protection of foreets from firee. 
"The removal of felled wood must be accomplished by the end of 
April, and neither waste wood, twigs or bark shall be left lying. 
If they are so left in private foresfa they may be removed at the 
expense of the owner." 

For years I have been advocating the compelling of our lum- 
bermen to do practically the same thing in this country. Let 
them cut the timber that is ripe and ready for the harvest, that 
is all right, it ought to be cut and we know it. We need the 
fruits of the forest, but let them clean it upso that there will he 
no danger of fire, then let the forests alone and they will regrow, 
that is, the timber they leave will be ready to cut in 15 to 25 
years, others will come along afterwards, in 40, 50 or 75 years 
there will be a regrown forest there again, and that may be again 
duplicated, and so we may have forests for ourselves and for 
posterity. Let us say to the Pacific Coast authorities, "Do that 
thing now, do not let these people come in here, buy up your 
land, hundreds of thousands of acres, and devastate and destroy 
as they have done with us, it is the last stronghold of King Forest 
in all this land. There are some left on the Pacific Coastj some 
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in the South, but they are going very rapidly, and going exactly 
the same way others have gone, 

I am here to plead against any longer practicing the greateat 
national crime ever committed since Adam delved and Eve span 
in the United States of America; that crime has been committed 
and is still being committed. Why my friends, I do not know 
how yon feel about the subject, and I do not care, but I am going 
to say right here, that if this government were spending now one 
dollar for every ten it is spending to acquire territory that we do 
not want, have no use for, we would be building monuments in 
the halls of posterity, that would make it rise up and call mb 
blessed down to unnumbered generations. (Applause.) 

There is no subject in mj eetimation today so important in this 
country as this forestry question ; there is nothing that should so 
interest our lawmakers, there is nothing that they should so pro- 
foundly study, there is nothing so vital to the interest and wel- 
fare of the people as that of the conservation, the preBervation,the 
re-growing of our forest. Too late now to undo all the wrong 
that has been done, but is is not too labe to begin an administra- 
tion that ^vill redound to our honor, will honor us, will honor our 
tiag, if you please, more than we can honor it in any other way 
that I know of, except stopping the conquest of people. Let us 
do that, and then we will begin at once to realize an advantage,. 
not in dollars and cents, but we will begin to realize what ^ glo- 
rious thing it is to have government, state, county, if you please, 
interesting itself in this magnificent work of forest growing. Let 
US learn to regard the growing of forests as we do the waving; 
grain, as we do the strawberry, or the apple orchard, let us say 
what a beautiftJ thing it is, what a useful thing it is. And let us- 
remember this too, — it is estimated by some of the best geolo- 
gists of the country that the country's supply of c^oal will not last 
over fifty years, no one ever pretends to put it at over 150 years, 
and 150 years is not very much after all, it is only the lifetime 
of two men of 75, it is not much. Let it go, then what? You 
can not restore your coal, there is no way that w^ know of to 
regrow coal, but the Almighty has decreed that this shall be the 
home of hundreds of millions for years and years to come; it 
can not be, my friend^ tmlees you grow the forests that wij^'*^ 
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make the fuel and the huilding material for thoee people who 
are to come after us. The coal will go, the iron will go, all 
thoee thiugs will go and i4: can not com« back to us, it can not be 
restored by man. There is nothing left for us but forest trees 
that we can grow, that we can foster, that ws can protect, and 
let us do it, we must do that if we are patriotic. Whjr, it is the 
loftieet patriotism you can conceive, is this growing of trees, not 
for ourselves, but for those who come after us. 



FOEESTRT, HOBTICHLTUKE AND LANDSCAPE 
GAEDENLNG. 

By Ernest Bnincken. 

There are three occupations, arts or pref eeeions which have to 
do with the raising of trees: Horticulture, landscape gardening, 
and forestry. Pretty nearly everybody understands what is 
meant by the first of these. Horticidture treats with the growth 
of fruit, vegetables and flowers. So far as the subject of the 
horticulturists' care consists of trees, it is trSra in the orchard, 
apples, plums, cherries, possibly walnuts and hickories, or in the 
south the orange and the almond. Everybody also has a pretty 
fair idea of the nature of landscape gardening. That has to do 
with the laying out of pleasure grounds, from the metropolitan 
park system to the lawn surrounding a modest dwelling house. 
"When th'e landscape gardener deals with trees, he selects 
them for their beauty and power of giving shade. But when it 
comes to the province of the forester, the third of the occupa- 
tions concerned about growing trees, there is a strange confusion 
in a great many people's minds. They can not distinguish it 
from the other two. They imagine that it is the art of planting 
and caring for trees, and that consequently the cultivation of 
orchards, and the planting of trees in a park, are branches of 
forestry. Even the setting out of shade trees along a country 
highway or a city street is sometimes belieived to come unA&e the 
head of forestry, and consequently some cities in this country'^ 
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have officers known aa city foresters. These fuctionaries have 
nothing whatever to do with forests, but their duty is to see that 
the shade trees along the city streets are not eaten up by insects 
or maiuied and deformed by friends with saw and pruning shears. 

This strange mistake so widely entertained about the nature 
and aims of forestry does untold injury to the cause of reform in 
the methods and policy of treating fhe forests of the Uniled 
States, and ought therefore to be combatted until it is entirely 
eradicated from the pubHc mind. It is on account of this mis- 
conception that people often expend their energies on measures 
which they imagine to promote forestry reform, when in reality 
they have nothing whatever to do with the subject The injury 
-done in this way is largely n^ative. It keeps people from doing 
something better. But there are also positive injuries. The 
men who are most directly and strongly interested in reformed 
forestry, are those who get their living out of the forests, in othOT 
words, the lumbermen. But if they are imbued with false ideas 
About the meaning of forestry, they cannot he expected to in- 
terest thcm&elvee in the subject, and this of course deprives for- 
estry reform of its most natural and most influntial allies. 

I want to impress this proposition as widely and as deeply 
upon people's minds as it is possible to do : The planting of 
and caring for shade trees in parlo and along highways has 
uothing whatever to do with forestry. Consequently measures 
tending to promote this object, however, praiseworthy in them- 
■selTes, do not promote forestry reform. Tor instance: The in- 
stitution of Arbor Day is an excellent thing of the highest edu- 
cational value to our children. So is the beautification of school 
^grounds by- the planting of trees and shrubs. I do not wish to 
say a word to discoiu-age those things. I hope the time will 
come when all our country roads shall be bordered by rows of 
shade trees, and our school grounds and public squares sur- ' 
rounded by planta-tions of trees and shrubs, by lawns and flower 
beds. But when all that has been done, nothing whatever will 
have been gained thereby in the matter of forestry reform. 

Let us undeatand tis thing plainly: Porestry is nothing ex- 
<3ept the care, not of individual trees, but of forests, primarily 
for the purpose of utilizing the timber and other material that. 
«an he taken from them, and secondly for the purpose of preserv- 
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iHg the climatic and other indirect advantages to be derived from 
the existence of forests. 

Now some of jou may possibly ask : If that is so, why do you 
speak to us about forestry ? What have we, as horticulturists, to 
do with the matter ? 

The question is legitimate but the answer easy enough. It is 
quite true that the persons most interested are lumbermen and 
o^vuers of woodland in general. But next to them there is not 
a man, woman, or child in this state and this country, who is not 
deeply interested ; for the forests supply us with one of the prime 
necessities of civilizsd life, a necessity as indispensable as the 
products of our farms and our mines. I might say therefore 
that I talk to you as citizens, as Americans deeply concerned in 
all things relating to the public welfare, but I have a atill better 
reason why I should speak to you about forestry. Next to the 
lumbermen, you horticulturists and your friends, the farmers, 
have the most direct interest in the proper treatment of our for- 
ests. 

There is not one among you who has not heard more or Iras 
about the beneficial effects forests exercise on the natural condi- 
tions of a region. You know how they insure the permanence of 
springs and water-courses ; how they tend to moderate excessive 
heat in summer and excessive cold in winter ; how they help to 
break the sweep of those drying winds which are such a scourge 
to the people of the treeless plains of the west; how thej prevent 
the washing away of soil from steep hill sides and the consequent 
sanding up of valleys. All these things are pretty familiar to 
all of you, and they constitute so many reasons why horticultur- 
ists who depend on propitiousness of climate and fertility of ^il, 
should be interested in forestry. 

But it is not on these things I wish to speak to you. Many of 
you, like most farmers in this state, are the owners of timber lots 
of more or less extent, and are pretty well aware of the value 
which these add to your property. Some of you, also, may have 
planted some acres of land with forest trees, for one purpose or 
the other. Now, what I want to draw your attention to, this, 
evening, is the difference between the care of an orchard or a 
nursury plantation on the one hand, and a forest on th^Q^?o|c 
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' The fundamental distiDCtioD between these two forms of grow- 
ing trees can be expressed in this sentence : The orchardist, the 
nurseryman and the landscape gardener deal with the individual 
tree ; the forester has to do with trees in masses. You all know 
how important it is, in managing an orchard, first to select the 
proper varieties ; then, to tate care that the trees you set out are 
well-grown, healthy and strong ; what infinite care it is necessary 
to take in the planting of each individual tree, if you would in- 
sure success. After the orchard is planted and the trees grow- 
ing, the same care for each specimen must still continue. Each 
tree must be properly pruned ; it must be protected against in- 
sects and fungi by spraying and other means. The soil in which 
it grows must be carefully protected, mulched and fertilized. In 
some cases each tree must be guarded against the cold of winter. 
Similar care of each separate tree must be taken by the land- 
scape artist who plants shade and ornamental trees in parks and 
pleasure grounds. 

For the forester, such minute care of each tree is entirely out 
of the question. If his forest is at all large, it would be physi- 
cally impossible. If it is small, the expense would doom the 
enterprise to financial failure, and no forest management, by 
private parties at least, is rational and successful unless it pays 
in doUars'and cents. 

How then does the forester manage to gain those objects for 
which the horticulturist takes such great pains with each tree- 
How does he make sure that his trees grow healthfully and live 
a long and useful life ? He manages to make the trees protect 
each other from most of the influences against which the park 
and orchard tree must be guarded hj the hand of man. This he 
brings about by creating what are known as forest conditions. 
Forest conditions prevail in a plantation of trees where the in- 
dividuals stand closely enough together to have their branches 
interlace, thereby the ground becomes shaded, more or less so ac- 
cording to the nature of the species composin'g the wood and the 
age of the trees. Where these forest conditions are perfect, in 
a forest composed of hardwood trees, there ought to be very little 
vegetation of grasses and herbs on the ground. It ought to be 
covered thickly with dry leaves. In coniferous forests, the 
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ground will usually be covered with a carpet of moss. But the 
moment the grass comes up thickly, it is a sign that the crown- 
cover is too much broken, that the ground is not sufiBciently 
shaded, and that danger to the forest is in sight. 

The objects to bo attained by the maintenance of a perfect 
crown-cover are of severdl kinds. The principal one is that tho 
fertility and moisture conditions of the soil are preserved and 
improved thereby. The shade maintained by the trees reduce* 
evaporation very materially, so much so that the gain counter- 
balances the loss occasioned by the amount of rain fall which is- 
intercepted by the leaves and never reaches the ground. This. 
diminished evaporation keeps the ground constantly moist. It 
permits on the one hand a larger proportion of water to percolat© 
the ground and feed the springs and wells. On the other hand 
it enables the trees to maintain a constant supply of the various 
solutions of mineral salts which they need for their growth, and 
which they could not get if the ground became too dry. The 
ways in which evaporation is reduced are numerous. One of 
them is by keeping the air cool. Thereby the point is reached 
oftener and for longer periods, when the air is fully saturated 
with vapor, so that evaporation must cease. You all know that- 
warm air can absorb greater quantities of vapor than cold air.. 
Aiiother reason why evaporation is retarded, is the stillness of 
the atmosphere in the forest. Where the wind blows strongly 
the saturated air is constantly removed and new dry air with a 
hunger for watery vapor put in its place. A third reason why 
the ground remains moist is the covering of dry leaves, which, 
prevents evaporation to a great extent. If instead of being so 
covered, the ground sustained a crop of grass, every spear would 
act as a pump to take moisture out of the soil. 

Now you can see one of the reasons why a forest can flourish 
without the minute care bestowed on each tree which the horti- 
culturist finds necessary for his trees. What you try to do by 
mulching and cultivating and sometimes by artificial irrigation^ 
the forester does by making his trees grow so closely together that 
they keep the ground moist and the atmosphere cool. 

But there is another important reason for making forest trees 
stand close tc^ther. The forester's purpose is to make lumberi. ^ 
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Consequently it is to his advantage that hia trees should grow 
long, heavy trunks and no more branch wood than is necessary 
to give a crowu large enough to nourish the tree sufficiently. If 
trees stand far apart, they spread their branches widely and put 
most of their vigor into developing a crown. In a close forest, 
the branches remain few and small, but the trunk grows up tall 
and straight in order to catch the light that comes from above. 
The forest-grown tree has little beauty, but plenty of timber, and 
that is what the forester wants. The tree that grows isolated 
on an open lawn, or in a small open group, is a much more 
beautiful object to look at. It is short-stemmed, and you could 
not get much lumber out of it. But the full, wide-spreading, 
symmetrical top is a delight to the eye. The landscape gardener, 
therefore, likes to have his trees stand far apart. He cares for 
ornament, not for utility. 

If you want to grow lumber, there is another reason why your 
trees must stand close together : Not only the quantity, but also 
tie quality is improved thereby. As you all know, every branch 
that comes out of the trunk of a tree means a knot in the lumber 
when the logs are cut up into boards. The older and larger the 
branch, the worse the knot. If you had to deal with but a few 
trees, you could guard against this evil by pruning all superflu- 
ous branches. But how is that possible in a forest with many 
thousands of trees ? Again, the forester is obliged to make hia 
trees perform this service for each other, and he does this by 
making them grow close t(^ther. . Thereby not only are a few 
branches ever developed, but many of them are caused to die, 
wither and fall off because they do not get enough light to grow. 
The closer the trees stand together, the more effective will this 
natural pruning be. It is of course principally the lower 
branches which are subject to this process, because they are in 
the deepest shade, and that is precisely what the lumberman de- 
sires. 

There is no group of trees which is more conspicuously af- 
fected by the closeness or openness of its stand than the carious 
conifers. You have all seen in some garden or park large speci- 
mens of the Norway spruce, with beautiful branches, spreading 
widely and sweeping down to the very ground. Such trees form- 
ing as they do a perfect pyramid of green, are very beautifSl'iit^l'-' 
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deed, and the landscape gardener loves to plant them on some 
wide stretch of lawn, to embellish his picture. Bat the forester 
has no use for them, for their lumber is knotty, almost worth- 
less in quality and little in quantity. Now put the same species 
of tree in a close stand in the forest^ and each will tower high up 
in the air without a branch and only far above your heads do 
you see the moderately sized crown of branches. It is not such 
a fine sight by far, than that pyramid on the lawn, but a great 
deal more valuable in dollars and cents. 

Here then you have one of the differences between the way in 
which the horticulturist and landscape gardener treats his trees, 
and that in which the forester handles his charges. But there 
is another important distinction which it is necessary to imder- 
staud in order to appreciate the nature of forestry operations. 

Fruit trees and ornamental trees are, generally speaking, the 
product of the nursery. There they have grown from seed and 
been tenderly cared for in their earliest infancy. There they 
have been transplanted one or more times, until finally they have 
found a permanent place in the orchard or park. The forester 
also sometimes resorts to nursery-grown seedlings; but that ia 
in extreme eases only, when the object is to create a forest in a 
place which is entirely destitute of trees. Even there he will, 
if circumstances are at all favorable, prefer sowing in place to 
planting. But ordinarily, when we speak of reforestation on a 
large scale, we have in mind tracts of land which within a few 
years have been stocked with trees, and where a more or less 
considerable number still remain. The timber crop provided by 
nature has, in this country, been harvested, usually, without re- 
gard to the reproduction of the forest. But when, in the future, 
our forestry shall be conducted upon rational principles, the cut- 
ting of trees will be done in such a manner that a new crop of 
trees will spring up in the place of the old ones without the need 
of artificial planting. How that can be done, this is not the 
place to explain. It would take far more time than yqu would 
he willing to give me. But this principle I beg you all to bear 
in mind, as one of lie essential facts in all discussions about foi^ 
estry reform : To maintain and renew our forests, planting ia 
necessary in exceptional cases only. Ordinarily, they are repro- 
duced, after each harvest of timber, by natural rKreneration. i 
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This principle is go important for the reason that the public 
mind, believing that reforestation is equivalent to replanting, is 
often appalled by the supposed magnitude of the task. I have, 
even within the last few years and after all the discussion that 
has gone on about this matter, heard intelligent men flout the 
idea of reforestation as an impossibility, simply because they 
could think of no way of reforestation except by the setting out 
of nursery trees, at an immense aggregate cost and with doubt- 
ful probabilities of success. Naturally, persons in such a frame 
of mind are little inclined to promote measures of forestry re- 
form, and if they happen to be members of the legislature, they 
may prove serious obstacles in the way of forestry bills. There-- 
fore, never forget that forestry does not mean planting nursery 
trees. 

I have spoken of the great difference between forestry and 
horticulture. But it will not do to dwell too much on this dif- 
ference. After all It is only such a difference as may exist be- 
tween brothers. You can tell them apart easily enough, but the 
same general traits appear in the forms, faces and raannera of 
all of them. Therefore the friends of forestry reform have a 
right to expect the sympathetic cooperation of their brothers, the 
horticulturists, and their state association. The farmer, the horti- 
culturist, the lumberman and forester, are each engaged in pro- 
ducing one of the most important necessities of civilized life. 
What benefits one, must of needs redound to the benefit of all 
the others. A rational system of forest management in this state 
and country will assure to the horticulturist favorable conditions 
of climate, soil and topography. It will provide him, in com- 
mon with all other people, with a stable and permanent supply of 
lumber and wood, which without such a system must become pre- 
carious in the very near future. Surely, these are two benefits 
which ought to make every one willing to contribute his share 
in spreading a proper understanding of forestry among the peo- 
ple. For in our country no reform is possible unless it has the 
co-operation of the people. That is the reason why I have ven- 
tured to appear before you for the purpose of elucidating to some 
extent the real meaning, nature and importance of forestry. 

§ rg.lzc.byC.DOgIc 
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Prof, Goff is not with us thia morning, tut he has kindly sent 
ti8 his paper, which Mr. Hatch haa consented to read. 

COMMKROIAL PLTJM GROWING IN" WISCONSIN. 
By E. S. GofF, Horticulturist to Wisconsin Experiment Station. 

Can the growing of plums for market be made profitable in 
Wisconsin ? This is a practical question that should interest all 
our fruit growers. If it can be, many of us would doubtless take 
advantage of the fact, for reliable and profitable fruit crops are 
not so numerous in our state that we would not gladly welcome a 
new one. 

If we attempt to analyze this question, it separates naturally 
into two other questions, viz., 1st-, — Can we grow the fruit? and 
2nd, — Can we sell it after we have grown it, at profitable prices ? 
Our experience at the Experiment Station enables me to answer 
these questions in a measure, while the experience of others fur- 
nishes additional evidence. 

First: — Can we grow the fruit? The cultivated plums in- 
clude a number of botanical species, which differ materially in 
hardiness and other qualities. The large blue or yellow plums 
that have been common in city fruit stands for half a century or 
more, belong to a species that was early imported from Europe 
and that is grown with more or less of success throughout the 
eastern, southern and Pacific states. The flower-buds of this 
species are tender in Wisconsin, and while they often escape de- 
struction in the southern, and eastern portions of our state, they 
are not to be depended upon in any but the most favored loca- 
tions. This European species, botanically known aa Pkdnus 
DOMESTiCA, cannot therefore be commercially grown to any large 
extent in our state. 

The more recently introduced Japanese plums, Pkuntis tei- 
FLOBA, that are so rapidly flooding our markets with their showy 
but generally inferior fruit, are little if any more reliable in 
Wisconsin than ihe European species, and, at present at least, 
should not be planted commercially. The Wild Goose Plum, 
that is grown so successfully in southern Illinois and Missouri, 
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and is 90 extensively ahipped to the Chicago market in July, rep- 
resents a third species known hotanically as Phunus hortdlana. 
This does not fruit well at Madison more than about one year in 
three, owing to the tenderness of its flower-buds. The Chicasa 
plums, Pkunds ANGDSTIFOI.IA, judging from the varieties we 
have grown at the Station, are more reliable than any I have yet 
mentioned, but these and also the Marianna plum, which repre- 
sents still another species, were badly damaged the past winter.. 
So far, then, all seems to be negative. And yet the largest crop 
of plums we have ever grown at Madison we harve'sted the past 
summer after the most disastrous winter we have ever known. 
This crop of plums all came -from varieties of the northern na- 
tive plum, pRUNrs Amekicaita. We have here a plum that is 
practically "iron-clad," that has not failed to give a crop of fruit 
since 1894, and of which the better varieties sell readily in our 
markets at paying prices. Here is a plum that can be grown, 
in its different varieties, on every farm in Wisconsin, and that, 
■with proper culture, may be depended upon to produce a crop 
almost every year. 

This brings us to the second question : Can we sell the fruit ? 
I answer, yes. We have sold the fruit readily, and in consid- 
erable quantities, at prices varying from $1,00 to $1.50 per 
bushel and occasionally at higher figures. 

The market for this class of plums will undoubtedly improve, 
as the best kinds, like the Surprise, Wyant and Oeheeda are more 
extensively grown, as the fruit is marketed in better shape, and 
■ as the people learn to distinguish between it and the stigmatized 
"wild plums." But we should remember that it is not the fruits 
that sell to the wealthy few at fancy prices that will ever yield us 
very large returns; it is rather those that we can sell at a small 
profit to the millions, at prices that they'can afford to pay, that 
must yield us our fortune, if we ever get it from fruit growing. 

The Americana plum is exactly this fruit. We can depend 
upon it, for it is hardy and productive; we can grow it cheap, 
because we get a crop every year ; we can sell almost unlimited 
quantities of it, because we can afford to sell it at prices that the 
people can alTord to pay. 

I do not wish to be called an enthusiast, and I ceriaiftlyiQ Ic 
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would not be held responsible for losses incurred through fol- 
lowing iiij advice, and jet it is my conviction that the judicious 
planting and cultivation of the choicest Americana plums may 
he made profitable in Wisconsin, both as a home market fruit 
and for shipping. Please to note, however, that I use the word 
"judicious," which means "according to sound judgment." 

I would not advise any one to undertake plum growing who is 
not willing to give careful attention to the selection of varieties, 
the culture of the trees and the marketing of the crop, and this 
will necessitate some experimenting, and in most cases some mis- 
takes will be made, I would plant cautiously of varieties that 
yield large fruit of good quality, and of which the trees are pro- 
ductive. I would group these trees with reference to their time 
of bloom so far as I could gain knowledge on this point ; I would 
cultivate or mulch the trees well ; I would protect them from the 
curculio by the jarring process until we find a better method ; 
I would thin the fruit on over-bearing trees ; I would pick the 
fruit when well-colored and a little hard ; I would pack it artisti- 
cally and conscientiously in rather small handled baskets, and 
would experiment consiiJerably in selling it, using printed mat- 
ter to call attention to the uses to which it is especally adapted'. 
If we spend as much mental energy in our plum growing as we 
must in any other business to make it successful, I believe we 
shall be abundantly rewarded. 

It would be easy to figure out very large profits by compnting 
the possible yield per acre from the amount of fruit that certain 
trees in our experiment orchard have borne during the past five 
years, but such computations are always more or less delusive. 
The days of fabulous profits in fruit growing are probably over, 
and it is perhaps well that they are, for they always provoke im- 
prudent investments that bring only disappointment in the end. 
"Wliat is vastly more important is to find and to grow those staple 
fruits that yield a living profit every year. The Americana 
plum is such a fruit whenever we choose to make it so by meeting 
Mother Nature half way. 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE SURPRISE PLUM. 
By Martin Penning, of Sleepy Eye, Minn., Ita Originator. 

The following seeds were planted Beventeen years ago ; D© 
Soto, Weaver and a few Miner. Out of the lot I procured the 
Surprise. Two years later I transplanted the trees. There 
were about one htindred trees in all in 1886 ; most all the trees 
bore plums. There were many kindsj but not one De Soto, 
Weaver or Miner in the whole lot. There were some very large 
pluma, which were poor in quality and a thick akin. In the fall 
.of 1886 I went through my plum trees to find out if I had any- 
thing of value. I found one tree that had a dark red plum. I 
at once sampled it and was surprised at the fine flavor, large 
size and fine appearance of tree and fruit. So I thought I 
would name it the Surprise, I have three other quite good 
plums from the same seeds, but they are not of special value. I 
find the Surprise perfectly hardy in Minnesota and an annual 
bearer. One of the best market plums I have, is a very good 
keeper, prune shaped pit, and plum will peel when fully ripe 
like a boiled potata It ripens from the first to the tenth of Sep- 
tember. Tree upright and a fast grower. The Surprise be- 
longs to the Miner group. The flesh resembles the Miner but is 
firmer and better in quality. I have several seedlings growing 
from the Surprise. This will be the second generation, and I 
may get something superior to the Surprise, Let us keep on 
planting seeds of the best varieties and some one will find per- 
haps a better plum. We must not sit down contented with what 
we have accomplished. We want and must have something bet- 
ter. 

I hereby wish my Wisconsin friends a pleasant and profitable 
meeting. I was a Wisconsin man myself from 1846 until 1866, 
in Ozaukee county. It always interests me to hear from my old 
Badger state. 
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VALUE OF NATIVE PLUMS. 

A Kinnesota Fruit Grower Who Believea in Them. 

One of the most interesting papers read at the recent annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin Horticultural society was the follow- 
ing one by Hon. O. M. Lord of Minneaoa City, Minn., who is a 
well known and practical horticulturist r 

In this practical money getting age value is measured by the 
gold standard, but the word has a much broader meaning when 
applied to many of the products of the farm, tJ^at add so much 
to our pleasure, comfort and real happiness. Our first and 
main efforts are directed to food products, as they are absolute 
necessities. If we have a surplus of these, we seek a market for 
the money value of the product and exchange for luxuries, and 
whether these are obtained from foreign lands or nearer home 
none are more desirable or more eagerly sought than fruits. 

Too many farmers consider fruit a luxury. It should be 
classed as a necessity among our food products. 

If a little money is grudgingly given for apples, grapes, 
plums, berries or other fruits, a little labor, time and fore- 
thought would save the money and produce an abundance for 
our own use and perhaps a surplus. In considering the value of 
fruits, we are willing to concede that the apple is king, but it 
must be acknowledged that it has a hard struggle for supremacy 
in Minnesota. This is not its natural home. But the plum, 
our plum, the native plum, is on its own ground. It appeared 
here long before we came, and as we appreciate its value, it ia 
here to stay. The basis of its value is that it is at home in our 
soil and it is unharmed by all the vicissitudes of our variable cli- 
mate. 

We cannot say as much of other valuable fruit trees. It re- 
sponds bountifully to cultivation, and its fruit contributes much 
to the pleasure, health and enjoyment of tikose who are favored 
with its use. The prune belongs to the plum family and is of 
great commercial importance, and has become a food or luxury 
in thousands of homes, where only a few years ago it jfa^^tslt: 
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known. Twenty-five years ago none were exported from Cali- 
fornia. Last year the exports were 15,000,000 pounds, or 
nearly 8,000 carloads. California is no better adapted to the 
production of prunes than is Minnesota to native plums. The 
primes had to be introduced there. Plums are indigenous here, 
and we as cultivators, when we reali^ their possibilities, will 
find them rivaling their cousins in domestic use. In addition to 
their economic value on our farms they are gaining favor and 
coming more and more into use in all our large cities and towns. • 
J. W. Kerr, the largest grower of plums in this country, sayB in 
regard to our natives : Another year has furnished strong testi- 
mony as to its increasing value. Nature has endowed the treea 
with hardiness that makes them proof against climatic changes, 
while skill and intelligence in cultivation are developing size and 
beauty and quality, that ranks some of the best varieties as high 
for any purposes, as that of either the disease breeding European 
or the uncertain short-lived Japan, and though some horticul- 
tural papers decry their merits, as a rule, those who are loudest 
in their denunciations know the least concerning them, and that 
successful plum growing in this country, largely depends upon 
the possihi'ities of the natives. Prof. QofE of the Wisconsin 
university said at the meeting of the American Pomologieal so- 
ciety that the richest and most delicious quality he had ever 
tasted had been found among the native plums. Though some 
of them are small in size and acid and astringent, ikere are 
others that leave hardly anything to be desired and are adapted 
to different uses, as jams, jellies, preserves and to dessert use, 
and to the environment found in this country, that is not pos- 
sessed by anything that has ever been imported. Last winter 
taught its own lessons of their superiority for this country. 

Prof. Craig of the Iowa College at the last meeting of the 
Iowa Horticultural society said he considered the native plum 
one of the most important and valuable fruit products of Iowa. 
These statements may be applied to Minnesota with much force, 
as a fair share of the varieties, they would specially recommend, 
originated here or near by, and should be emphasized as at home 
and entirely reliable. 
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appreciation of the native plum and to substantiate the claim to 
their superiority and value. But to narrow down^this value, to 
the money standard, we can come nearer home for testimony, 
■ even to the markets of the Twin and other cities. A fruit 
grower of Merriam Park iaat year sold his whole crop at $2.70 
per bushel. Another of Mendota sold a large crop ; the lowest 
price received was $1.50 per bushel. Other growers received 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per bushel. While the retailers and ped- 
dlers received from 8 to 10 cents per quart during the whole 
season. These prices indicate the commercial value of the na- 
tive plum, but who will attempt to limit their value when grown 
upon our own grounds, gathered by our own hands, and utilized 
as a delicioua food or an abundant luxury and displacing much 
of the far fetched, foreign insipid stuff for which we pay money ? 
It is in the interest of the lot holder in town, and the farmer in 
the country that I would urge the planting of these trees, not 
only for their economic value and as a source of luxury, but to 
adorn the home with one of nature's most beautiful, bountiful 
and useful products. That this society takes an interest in this 
line of our products is shown by the call to have something said 
of its value. . This thought may have been stimulated by the re- 
markably fine exhibit.of plums at the last fair, where 100 or more 
varieties were shown. This large exhibit was brought out 
measurably, through the liberal modification of the rules of the 
Horticultural society, though several growers that have formerly 
exhibited made no show. Had they done so the number of va- 
rieties would have been nearly doiibled. While the show at the 
fair attracted wide attention as a whole there were several new 
kinds brought to notice that are comparatively unknown, which 
are entitled to special notice, and when propagated for sale, 
which they should be, will be found to compare favorably with 
the best from Iowa, which state now claims the honor of intro- 
ducing more of the best varieties than any other state. There 
were several crosses of standard varieties exhibited at the fair, 
as new ones, or seedlings that can claim no special merit of the 
parents, but among the new seedlings are some of great promise, 
of yellow color, of large size and fine appearance. The Witman 
plumsj Nos. 1 and 2j attracted much attention, Mj, Parker's 
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plum toot first premium as a seedling, never before exhibited, 
seeds having been selected from a collection of the best at the 
world's fair in Chicago, A very attractive, large, red plum vraa 
shown'by Mr, Hawes, who considers it the very best for market. 
Also one by Mr. Stubbs, who is equally confident of superiority. 
Another by Mr. Krays of Elk River, which he names the Gray, 
and which he desires to introduce to general cultivation. When 
these varieties and probably others might be named, are added to 
the list of standards, such as Surprise, Atkin and Rollingstone, 
there will be no lack of indigenous varieties adapted to all parts 
of the state and this society can do no better than to encourage 
and advise the planting of the native plum on. every farm home in 
the land. 



Mr. Barnes — I am^glad to bear such high authorities as Prof. 
Goff and Mr. Lord recommending the planting of plums. There 
are plum trees growing in Waupaca that have been fruiting iot 
three or four or five years. I tave got about 50 young trees 
that will fruit next year that are doiug well so far. I have do 
trouble in marketing plums. 

Mr. Hatch — I would like to ask about the behavior of the 
Japan plum from the people who have them. 

Mr. Adams — I have had the plum on my place ; the trees have 
lived through the winter, most of them, only last winter some of 
them died. 

Mr. Smith — ^We had half a dozen trees that we set two years 
ago that we bought for Abundance ; we had, I think it was two 
years ago, one tree that had one plum on, and one of the others 
bad five or six very handsome large purple plums, and since then 
they have pretty near petered out. 

Mr. Yahnke — The Japanese plum do well in the winter, but 
they die in the summer. As far as the Abundance plum is con- 
cerned, I do not know that we ever had any Abundance plum in 
this country. Mr, Lord I believe is one of the best men on 
plums that we have and he is good authority too, and be has 
somewheres near 100 varieties. ■ I was at his place last sprine 
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and saw his Abundance and others, because I thought a great 
deal of Aubndance before that. Well, he told me, "I have got 
some trees here, one lot I got from our state experiment place, 
and one I got somewhere else, and last year Prof. Green was 
down and he told me, "You have not got any at all, you have not 
got the Abundance, it is a great question if anybody has got 
that, they are a Japanese ; if anybody had the true Abundance I 
do not know what that would be." 

Mr. Toole — I think there ia no question but what Prof. Goff 
had the Abundance plum in abundance a year ago last fall, and 
many of the Japanese variety, and if we had any hopes of dupli- 
cating such crops as tliey had on their experimental farm, even 
once every few years, we would feel like planting them. 

Mr, Converse — We have gone into the Abundance plum, the 
Ogontz and the Burbanij with ]U8t as fine specimens of plums aa 
I ever saw and plums that yielded as well as anything ever 
yields. Last winter a great many were killed out, but when you 
consider that Dtichess apples 20 to 30 years old were killed out, 
— trees which are considered a standard for hardiness, I do not 
see why we should condemn the Japan plums because they killed 
out. 

Mr. Drake — I set out three years ago I think a few of the 
Japan, the Abundance and the Burbank, and of the Abundance 
plum at present I have only two or three left. I think most of 
them killed last winter and they have not borne anything or 
made very much growth. 

Mr. Barnes — I planted three years ago last spring half a 
dozen Abundance plums, I gave them the same care and atten- 
tion that I gave the Lombard and different varieties ia the same 
orchard ; at the present time I have not a single Abundance plum 
left standing in that plantation, 

Mr. Toole — I have one tree of Abundance and several of 
Ogontz and have had no fruit on them, but the last time I 
looked at them they looked as hardy as one could wish, and not 
more than 25 feet from these same trees I had the Hawkeye that 
killed out, and I looked into the reason of why the Hawkeye 
should kill, which was considered hardy, and those trees that I 
should expect to be killed lived, and the trouble was, — Harianna 
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stock. My Eawkeye was on Mariaona root, the Pottowatwiii© 
went the same way, because it waa on Marianna root, and I 
would not advise any one trying to raise these varieties on Mari- 
anna root. 

President — Haa Mr. Seymour had any experience with thd 
Japan plums ? 

Mr. Seymour — I find the Rockford plum suits me aa well as 
any. There is another plum that I like very well and that is 
the Hawkeye and the Blackhawk, which haa given me an ex- 
cellent plum and a great yield and it wintered all right. 

Mr, Adams — How about the Gold plum ? 

Mr. Seymour — Well the Gold plum, last winter the best tree 
I had rather went back on me; one aide of it died I think from 
the root, the top ia all right, but I think the root is killed on one 
side. 

Mr, Adams— How many trees have you ? 

Mr, Seymour— I have one or two full of pluma, 

Mr. Tarrant — I will say I had a little experience with the 
Abundance plum, the Japan plum, that is the only Japan plum 
that I have, four or five trees, I set some of them out four or 
five years ago, they blossomed but I never had a plum, and they 
are all dead now, so that queered me with the Abundance plum. 

President — The Burbank plum has proved more hardy than 
the Abundance plum, 

Mr,.Seymour— I like the Wolfe plum, that is the plum I was * 
thinking of. It does not set as full aa other plums, hut it gives 
good plums every year, does not set as good; it is leas work to 
take care of it, 

A Member — The Wolfe is one of the old native varieties, is It 
not? 

Mr. Seymour — Tea. 

Mr. Hatch— It seems that one of the difficulties .in growing 
the native plum ia in getting trees on the Marianna stock. I 
never have seen a stock of any kind thai began to approach to the 
root power, the food power of the Marianna, and if you have 
it under your tree you can secure with that the vigor which you 
can not get with any other stock that is known to horticulture 

'^•^- „,,„-.,Googlc 
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Mr. Kello^ — Do you consider tlie Marianna stock preferable 
for the commercial grower of plants, and grow either native or 
Japan plums on that, or do you prefer the native plums on their 
own root ? 

Mr. Hatch — Native plum stocks themselves are grown from 
trees, the Marianna is grown from cuttings in the south, and they 
can be grown in Sturgeon Bay, it gives you a stronger root than 
the native. 

Ih". Loope — I am testing two kinds of plums. One is a seed- 
ling of a California plum and is a large purple plum, and it 
withstood the winter last year in very exposed places and in 
rather poor soil and still bore this year and came out to the tip. 
We are going to test tliat plum. We grafted some on the native 
root best we could do this spring and we have four feet of growth 
which we are leaving now entirely unprotected this winter aa 
one part of our test, and we shall go on and try to get that In 
bearing. 

Mrs, Johnson — A neighbor of ours in Sauk county has a plum, 
Mr. A, Q-. Tuttle has written an article about it that will ap- 
pear in the forthcoming Horticulturist. It is a seedling of the 
Lombard, and although we knew that it was a fine plum, because 
we have always had some sent to us every year, he has been sell- 
ing them right along for several years ; they bear heavily every 
year, he has been selling them at $4 a bushel until last year, 
when he got only $3 a bushel, and we supposed that it was really 
a Lombard that the first hard winter that came along would kill, 
and so everybody was surprised last year that the plum came out 
all right and bore a heavy crop. 

Mr. Kellogg — I have known the Townsend for a number of 
years, and it has disappointed me by bearing regularly. I think 
the best stock is the tree on its own roots, the trees propagated 
from the sprouts from the trees, 

Mr. Jewett — There is one point that has not been spoken of 
in regard to Japanese plums, and that is, its propensity to bloom 
earlier than any other variety. There is something in the 
Japanese plum, you will see that they will bloom earlier, and if 
we find out that it blooms earlier by two weeks than any other 
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plant, and if we can hold them back hj that mulching, or any- 
thing, we are more sure of a crop. 

Mr. Smith — I would like to ask a point here for informa- 
tion. Several have spoken of sprouts for grafting, do you mean 
hj that the multitude of little shoots that will come up from the 
roots likesuckers and that spring around the plum tree? 
Mr. Kellogg — It is. 

Mr. Hirsehinger— I would like to ask Mr. Kellogg how he can 
be absolutely certain. Would not ho have to have a good many 
to' know, in buying, that that was the Desoto root? On Desoto 
plums that are grafted and the sprouts come up, and there will be 
auything that may happen to be sent. 

Mr. Kellogg — We have taken a great deal of pains in getting 
our De Soto stock from the originator, or from the original tree 
propagated direct from suckers, we have always kept that stock, 
excepting in one instance where a wild sprout seemed to have 
got in with them, and we may have sent out some of these sprouts 
for the De Soto, but I think not. 

Mr. Hatch— I know of native plums being grown from root 
cuttings. We used to grow the Miner plum in that way years 
ago, now can we do it with any of the Marianna plums ? 

President — Has any one had experience in growing plums 
from root cuttings ? 
Mr. Kellogg^Yes. 

Mr. Hatch — Mr. Charles Harris, who about thirty years ago 
introduced the De Soto plums, said he would give a great deal to 
know how to propagate the DeSoto from root cuttings. 

Mr. Kellogg — ^\Ve have been successful in propagating the 
Dte Soto on root cuttings. We have a plantation of a thousand 
trees that we propagate for certain purposes. They are not 
hearing, we are not troubled with any of the sprouts, nor any 
pits dropping. 

President — We have two more subjects to bring up thia fore- 
noon. Next will be questions on Trial Orchard by ilr. Philips. 
Mr. Kellogg^ — How many varieties of apples have you got 
bearing up there ? 

Mr. philips— Oh, there are four or five kind's hftve ha<^^^^^|i^ 
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fruit on, and the Aitken plum bore after some three years 
planting. Then here in this comer we have plum trees. The 
first two rows are Cheney plume, the next row is a Wingert( ?) 
and the next row are Wolfe ; I was glad to hear Mr. Seymour 
speak so well of the Wolfe. Then a row of Aitkens, two rows of 
De Soto, that makes 18 trees, then a row of Hawkcye, a row of 
Rollingatone and a row of Wyant, then we have three Surprise 
trees and two Stoddards, and then we have three trees that came 
in a bundle of trees from Mr. Hatch and the label had come off 
so I called those the Hatch plum, I think they bear. Then the 
cherry orchards comes in. Eight south of that we will have a 
row of Morellos and then we have the Richmond, and we have 
one row of Waldemar or Russian and one row of Kentish. Then 
the row next the schoolhouse which I gave the children ; I wanted 
to interest them in the orchard and I gave them No. 23 on that, 
to plant the row next the schoolhouse, and they claim that now 
and they take great interest in mulching and growing of those 
trees and carrying water and looking at them, and the outcome 
of that may be some good orchards in Marathon county. 

'Mr. Ames — Is it reasonable to expect that most varieties will 
fruit next year ? 

Mr. Philips— Well, there are some fruit buds. 

Mr. Ames — Perhaps somebody would like to know how many 
acres tliere are. 

Mr. Philips — I think we leased ten acres and leased it for 
twenty years. 

Mr. Ames — How wide is it and how long ? 

Mr. Philips — Oh, it is some 56 rods back from the road and 
it is wide enough to take in ten acres, I can not give the exact 
rods, 

Mr. Ames — -How many trees are there ? 

Mr. Philips — Somewhere about 1,200 trees growing now. 

Mr. Ames — About how far apart are the rows there ? 

Mr. Philips— Well, 30 foot rows, running north and south. 
In the commercial orchard they are 20 feet apart, in the experi- 
mental orchard I planted them thicker, they are about 16 feet 
in the row there. ^ 

Mr. Ames — ^Would you consider black walnut treetf^ld^J-'- 
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mental as a marginal row to an orchard, thirty feet or more away 
from the nearest apple tree, and particularly detrimental to any 
other treee? Am I right or wrong that there is something 
poisonous in the black walnut tree ? 

Mr. Philips — Mr. Amea, I am not posted on that, but I 
planted some black walnut trees in the early days in my orchard; 
about four or five years ago there was a caterpillar, Prof, Locker 
located him when I described him, they came and took every 
single leaf off the black walnut trees ; they came two years, and 
a very few the third year; they took every leaf off the trees, 
they did not kill the tree. That would be the only objection I 
would have. I would rather have a No. 20 apple tree on the one 
side, a row of them ; I prefer them to the black walnut, I think. 
I have two rows of Lovett there, taking in 20 or 30 or 40 trees 
that I have left, that are bringing out new seedlings. I do not 
think I have seen any tender varieties there to be tested, because 
Dr. Loope has started an orchard to test the tender varieties that ' 
we all know will not stand, like the Bismarck and the Longev- 
ity and those things, but there is a place for any m^nber of the 
society or any one in the state that has a new seedling that he 
thinks should be tested, there is a place left for all. 

Mr, Edwards — Do you have Windsors in that orchard? 

Mr. Philips — ^Tes. 

Mr. Edwards — Do they blight on that soil ? 

Mr. Philips — They have not yet. 1 have them both top- 
worked and on their own roots and the roots grafted of the 
Windsor too. They have not blighted, but everything so far 
has been free from blight, and I find the old trees in that county 
that have been bearing 12, 15 to 18 years, that they are very freo 
from blight, I can not account for it. 

President — The next subject on our program is "What Bene- 
fits Have I Observed Erom Top Grafting Apple or Plum Trees," 
by Mr. G. J. Kellf^g. 
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WHAT BENEFITS HAVE I OBSERVED PROM TOP- 
GRAFTING APPLE OR PLUM TREES. 

By G. J. Kellogg. 

In 1860, just for fun, I put fifty varietiee of apples and crabs 
on a cherry crab applo tree; tiyentj-six of these I fruited and 
showed at the fairs. The experiment proved to me that top graf- 
ting might he made a success ; the cherry stoclt seemed to have no 
bad effect on the larger kinds it bore. I rgafted Grimes' Golden 
on Princess Harvest, aoine yearsit gave a barrel oflnice bpples, 
but the stock was tender and it failed in one of our test winters. 

I have Ben Davis that have been bearing about 15 years ; these 
are grafted on seedlings, Yellow Transparent 10 years on Mc- 
Mahan' and Hyslop crab, the'bearing is heavier on''iHyslop and 
less blight. 

I have probably fifty varieties now growing top grafted on a 
variety of stocks, 20 kinds on Duchess. 

I find Tctofsky worthless as a stock. 

Transcendent is a good stock, but I find that winter apples on 
this tend to early maturity of fruit. Many kinds are a success 
on Transcendent crab, and I have great hopes of seedlings grown 
from this crab to give us roots that will better withstand our dry 
winters. 

It is of the utmost importance for top grafting to have vigor- 
ous strong growing stocks and for this reason I have great faith 
in Virginia and other strong growing crabs that are hardy for 
they get hold of the soil and get what there is in it. Virginia 
crab has peculiarly strong limbs and is much the best of any 
thing I have seen ; Shields crab is the best I have ever tried in 
the nursery as one cion will form a top, but a Virginia crab with 
a leader and four arms grafted is worth many times its cost for 
an orchard tree. 

Farmers are not willing to pay what a top grafted tree is 
worth, but they are anxious to take any humbug of these travel- 
ing "tree 'tramps." Look out for Bismarck, Longevity, Banan^ 
ftnd the like, the air is full of humbugs. r,gii,t;byCjt>(.)Qlc 
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The most glorious success of top grafting I have ever seen is in 
A. J. Philips' orchard at West Salem, lie has some varieties on 
five to seven different stocks, and many years in bearing, show- 
ing adaptation of stocks to varieties. He has used fifteen differ- 
ent kinds of stocks beside seedlings. Any one in the northern 
fruit belt contemplating planting an orchard of 500 trees would 
be well paid many times over, toTisit Mir. Phillips' orchard. 

Last winter I visited an orchard at Austin, Minnesota, where 
there are probably one hundred kinds top grafted, that were 
healthy, vigorous and full of promise. At Winnebago City, 
Minnesota, I saw the fruit of R. I, Greening, nice specimens, 
that had been successfully grown top grafted. 

I believe top grafting (on a hardy stock), of tender and half 
hardy kinds, puts them in a position and condition to withstand 
the effects of cold winters. In J. V. Cotta's experimental nur- 
sery and orchard grounds in Carroll county, HI., I saw the 
greatest success of top worked trees in nursery and orchard of 
apples and pears that I have ever seen, and it will be a great 
loss to horticulture if these experiments shall fail after Mr. 
Cotta's death. 

There is no limit to this top grafting enterprise. Prof. Green 
of Minnesota told me he saw one tree in Mr. Burbank's orchard 
in .California witW five hundred and twenty-five kinds of apples 
top grafted on the one tree ; when this is in full bearing it will be 
a sight worth seeing, H. Tarrant of Janesville has been very sue-- 
cessful in top grafting and it will pay to visit his orchards six 
miles from Janesville, My success with pears and plums has 
not been as good as with apples ; I have increased the productive- 
ness of Miner by grafting one-third of the top with De Soto. I 
find no plum stocks equal to Americana. The Marianna is a 
failure, 

I have many kinds recently grafted that promise well. There 
are a few pointers leading to success in top grafting. After the 
stock is established the sooner it is worked the better and the 
smaller the lirah used (the better, if stout enough to hold the 
cion firmly, limbs no larger than your finger are best, avoid graft- 
ing limbs needing the saw ; insert on young trees for permanent 
orchard leading center and four side branches and the topunai^lc 
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be -made perfect in two years. Watch the ciona giving them 
. good healthy growth and not too much of it ' 

■The Virginia crab have the best branches and th^cion ehotild 
be ineerted not more than six to twelve inches from the body. 

The earlier in spring the grafting can be done the more au&- 
cessful, not necessarily so, but if you wait till June the cions are 
apt to get a little off; with the cions perfect I have had ninety- 
five per cent, live, grafted in June, of applet and pears. 

Plums and cherries must be grafted before the frost is out for 
best results. 

Liquid wax applied warm I consider best, and to protect from 
Bun to keep off the birds a little newspaper woimd about ■ the 
wax b a benefit 

Some prefer waxed cloth, but whatever the application of the 
wax it is of more importance than the setting of the cion. 

Oiona may be cut in October or any month after except when 
the wood is frozen, they may be cut when the buds are swollen if 
immediately inserted. Great care is necessary to have the ciona 
in perfect condition. Old trees are not profitable to top work. 
Not even Duchess of Oldenburg, while BucUess may d<? fairly 
well when small to u3e as a stock. 

Mm. Johnson then read the following paper by Mr. A. 0. 
Tuttle: 

The first experiments in top-working hardy apple trees to save 
tender or half hardy fruits was made by If. C. Kirk of Devil's 
Lake soon after the hard winter of 1855, He hoped to save swne 
f avoritef Ohio apples, the Kambo and Belmont, by top-working 
them on Duchess. They did not live long enough to be of any 
value. 

A neighbor thought he had too many Ducheas in an orchard set 
for home use. Some thirty years ago he top-worked seiveral of 
them with Pewaukee. The winter of 1884 and 1885, made no 
distinction between those top-worked and root-grafted. They 
were alike destroyed by the extreme cold of that winter. 

After the winter of 1872, when a large amount of nursery and 

orchard trees were root-killed, we top-worked several thousand 

trees on crab stocks, using Transcendent, Large Ked and Itfi^e 

■ yellow Siberian crabs. Kearly every variety of the apple put 
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upon crab stocks was a failure, they made a growth of 4 tp 6 feet 
and then died. The Walbridge made a better union and I set 25 
of them in orchard. They have been gradually dying out for sev- 
eral years. Last winter the top-worked Walbridge were all killed 
but one. Those', Walbridge roofgraf ted did not suffer any in- 
jury. After our experience in grafting upon crabs, when saving 
seed for planting we were careful not to save any where there was 
a mixture of crab seed. 

I do not know of a single tree living, top-worked upon the Large 
Red or Yellow Siberian, and w^, put in hundreds of them. If any 
one wiahee to repeat the experiment I have plenty of the Yellow 
Siberians, that I have no use for, bushela of them fall upon the 
ground and rot every year. 

I do not feel the necessity of changing our mode of grafting or 
the stocks used, certainly not for crab roots. 

The loss in my orchard was not more than one tree in a hun- 
dred, and the trees never were in better condition or gave promise 
of so lai^ a crop. 

My Russian apple orchard, set about 25 yeara ago with 80 
varieties, not a tree was injured by the cold of last winter, 

I have an orchard set six years ago, with a dozen varieties of 
Russian apples, the ground was cultivated in com and the trees 
went into the winter with the ground perfectly bare. This orch- 
ard "for some reason not easy to explain" suffered not a trace of 
injiu-y either iu the root or top. They were grafted upon stocks 
grown from Russian apple seed. 

It may be that the trees being all Russians root and top were 
hardy enough to not be injured by the cold of last winter. 

Probably my son's nursery, for the same reason, suffered very 
little injury. 



Mr, Kelli^g— -I would like to ask Mr. Tuttle if his father's ex- 
periments on the crab and the Tetofski were succeesf ul. 

Mr. Tuttle — The stock that father grafted on was small, that 
is, two years old if I recollect; especially the Tetofski. 

Mr. Martin — I would like to ask Mr. Kellc^ bow he ap^lj^^J |^ 
this hot wax, how he keeps it in condition? '- 
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Mr. Kellogg — In a little lamp, eet in by a tinner's furnace, is 
handiest to carry around, and have your wax dish hanging on that 
above the fire, so as to keep it just in liquid form. 

Mr. Hatch — How does it differ from the ordinary wax? 

Mr, Kellf^g — It is simply a little softer than, common grafting 
wax. 

Mr, Hatch — ^Would you recommend a liquid in preference to 
the old fashioned wax for the inexperienced to use? 

Mr. Kellogg — There is no danger with the liquid wax, except- 
ing you get it too hot. Liquid wax is more easily applied than 
the hard wax. 

I would like to hear from Mr, Tarrant on his own grafting. 

Mr. Tarrant — ^I have been top-grafting and top-working for 
some years. My first experimeinte in that line was on Transcend- 
ent crab. I had a good many and I used at that time Pewaukee 
cions, mostly some cions of the Canada Reds. Those grew there 
so much lai^er, and grew out mostly and also blighted that I gave 
up the experiment for quite a little wliile. But I commenced 
again after a while, and I grafted a little every one© in a while, 
but theji I tried some root grafting and some other grafting, and 
I had some good success with whip grafting on good sized trees. I 
have some trees tliat ano Windsca* that fruit abundantly. Now 
they were of the Moscow variety, I had four trees, especially the 
first ones that I worked on, and I put grafts of the Windsor in 
one, Ben Davis in another one, another Russian Spitzenberg, and 
the other Peerless. Those trees have all borne, and the Windsor 
tree has borne immensely, as w^^ll as the Ben Davis, more than the 
other two, those two kinds have borne immensely and are large 
apples, but I see tliat the Windsor does not cover up quite so well; 
they mature a little quicker. 

Mr. Yahnke — I would like to ask Mr. Eello^ what would be 
the limit of age to graft on, properly? 

Mr. Kellogg — I should rather make it size than age. I should 
not want to top^work a tree that was much larger than two inches 
in diameter in the fall, with a fair top. But Mr. Tarrant is suc- 
ceeding in top grafting large trees and working out on the limbs. 
Mr. Barnes — In top working these five or six treie you spoke of 
by whip grafting system, did you graft in the limbs or in the main 
trunk, or stem of the tree? 
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Mr. Tarrant — I grafted in the limbs mostly to finish out the 
trees. The trees got pretty large in the center of the tree, I had 
to get the m.06t of them around the tree to do that 

Mr. Barnes — How large a branch can you graft by the whip 
graft system? 

Mr. Tarrant — Not lai^e ontes, not much lai^er than your 
finger, not really larger than the little finger, ia about the size. 

Mr. Hirschinger — My first work was in '51, I think, and Mr. 
Canfield started the first nursery that I know of in the state of 
Wisconsin, and Ids idea that they must be grafted on their own 
roots, and I grafted about so high up and thereafter I first learned 
to graft. The first years we grafted Transcendent on the top of 
seedling apples and they did very well ; then we grafted on top of 
them and we grafted tliem with anything we could get and at last 
the trees died root and branch, I think I can define my position 
very readily. My experience teaches me tliat if you want to raise 
apples in Wiscon^n you have goit to raise them upon trees that are 
'hardy root and branch, and if you top work them upon, I do not 
care what, if you top-work them on stock of any of those varieties 
that are not hardy enough, ithey will be killed. 

Mr. Tairantr— I will say Uiat those four trees that I worked 
first, those Moscow trees, they bore the next year ; those little 
things bore lai^o apples, and the next year (Mr. Kellogg will bear 
me out in this, for he was there) I had larger apples on that top 
worked tree than my neighbor, Mr. "Wilton, had on-his trees on 
their own roots. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



Wednesday, Feb. 7th. 
Preddent — The first subject wo have this afternoon is "What 
w« can do to make trees and plants live, grow and bear fruit," by 
. Mr. A. L. Hatch of Stui^eon Bay. 
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WHAT WE CAN DO TO MAKE OUR TREES AND 
PLANTS LIVE, GROW AND BEAJR FRUIT. 

A. L. Hatch, Sturgeon Bay, 

' Wliat we can do is to place our trees and plants undeir condi- 
lions to meet all their requirements, omitting none. And when 
this is done they will surely live, grow and bear. But many will 
doubt this and point to their own experiences of many failures as 
proof of their doubts. And yet I have never seen a failure but 
what should be avoided by conforming to the first statement — 
that of meeting all the requirements. The requirements I con- 
sider essential are, lat, select the right varieties; 2nd, plant 
them upon proper sites ; 3rd, supply them with proper nourish- 
ment ; 4th, train them to produce desired resultsj 5th, give ade- 
quate protection. 

Concerning the first topic we must of necessity limit the varie- 
ties to those adapted to our climate and other conditions. We 
can not expect to grow peaches continuously or profitably but we 
may the apple, but not all kinds of apples wi'th the same degree of 
success. So ^vie select varieties best suited to our conditions, the 
Duchess, MeMahan and Wealthy, rather than the Spy, Baldwin 
and Swaar. Then again we must modify our selection of varie- 
ties if the sites we have are not adapted to the growth of some 
species. Our soil and subsoil may noi be fit for apples or cherries 
but well adapted to strawberries and raspberries, or they may be 
fit for neither and still- adapted to the plum and currant. 

There is a natural tendency to overestimate the comparative 
value of new vaj-ie'ties and their hardiness. But I want to say 
that all varieties are to-day just as good as they ever were and can 
be made to succeed just as well as they did when first introduced 
if they are properly managed. The Marlboro raspberry is just as 
good as when the plants were sold at a dollar each and Eameuse 
apple is just as fine as ever it was. 

Our second subject, proper sites, means not only soil but sub- 
soil. It also means availability of both to the roots of the trees or 
plants. It also considers air drainage, frosts, winds, sun heat and 
all features affecting the growth and life of the plajit. \^A>(.)<ilc 
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Atennniiig that the right Tarietiee have been selected, and that 
they have been planted upon proper sitee our third con^deration 
relates to their nourishment. There are some items upon which 
we shall leaaily agree. No one will think of dissenting from the 
statement that the tree or plant shall be so placed as to draw 
moisture promptly and continuously from the soil — such as may 
b^ secured by puddling and pressing moist earth firmly upon a^d 
among the roots of newly planted trees, thus securing the closest 
capillary attraction possible. Nor ia anyone likely to dissent from 
the general statement that a tree or plant should have a balanced , 
ration, that it should be fed the different elements it needis in cor- 
rect proportion. Nor will anyone object to assisting growth at 
the right time, but we are hkely to disagree upon the question of 
ways and means of attaining these ends. 

Whoever sets a fruit tree or plant expects it to bear fruit It is 
that he hopes for, labors for, waiis for. First the plant, then 
growth, buds, bloom and fruit. From the time fruit culture be- 
gan upon earth to the present, practical growers have studied 
every influence bearing upon fruit production until present prac- 
ticee have become established, and it is my firm belief that when 
we apply the best philosophy to our management we can be sure 
of results. Prof4,'Eail6y saidllbefore us bere two years ago that "it 
is natural for trees to bear, and when they once come into bear- 
ing they should be maintainedlin that habit by continuous good 
care,'* 

It is equally true of the grape, the raspberry and strawberry, 
and when they fail it is because of some bad management on our 
part. 

I am fully aware that many contend that we know really very 
little of how fruits grow and what we can do to make our trees 
and plants bear. In the January Number of the Horticulturist , 

Prof. Goff says, "We know very little of the conditions that 
cause or prevent blooming in our fruit troea, and we are, there- 
fore, almost helpless in this extremely important part of our cult- 
ure system." While this is true from the standpoint of the scien- 
tist and we need to have it investigated by the Experiment Sta- 
tions it is also true that practical horticulturists if they adopt the 
right methods and work in harmony with all the known philoeo- i 
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.phy of plant growth, can secure fruit buds and bloom -with won- 
derful certainty. Nor should we be discouraged by tliis view of 
tbe scientific investigator. Common salt was used probably hun- 
dreds of years for the pre66r\'ation of meats before ita chemical 
nature was known, or the philosophical reason for its preserving 
power understood. Practical results were obtained just as surely 
before aa after its analysis into its component parts. Of course it 
is infinitely better to understand its philosophy,' to know when it 
is pure, to resolve it into its parts and set each part to new and 
wonderful usee, just as it will be infinitely better to know why tliis 
or that metliod affects the fnutage of trees and plants and tbe Izue 
philosophy for every operation, but for safe and certain practical 
results we need not wait for these investigations. 

The third eeeential that I have mentioned, proper nourishment, 
includes, 1st, continuous moisture supply ; 2nd, a balanced ration 
of food elements ; 3rd, the correct timing of all operations. Culti- 
vation, stirring the soil, is a method of conserving and promoting 
tbe supply of moisture. It also makes available the fertility of 
the soil, brings the food to the roots where it is needed. In the 
promotion of correct growth there is nothing can fully substitute 
it, except mulching may sometimes supplement it. Not only ' 
does stirring the surface permit the penetration of showers of rain 
to the subsoil, prevent evaporation from below, and promote ab- 
sorption from the atmosphere above, but it also removes the-graas 
and weeds that are not only robbers of fertility but moisture to an 
astonishing degree and at a time when it cannot be spared without 
injury. 

Our second proposition is a plea for a balanced ration. Tou 
can not make good healthy apple tree wood from swamp muck 
soils nor can you make good wood from soils extremely strong in 
nitrogen. Nor is it probable a soil excessively rich in all ele- 
ments is a safe one. A tree or plant may be overfed just as surely 
as a colt may be. You can grow a plant to bear leaves and vines 
in abundance but no fruit. Did you never see this done with 
strawberries? It is quite common. I can see no reason why trees 
and' plants should not have all their food in reasonable supply, 
none in excess — none lacking. Perhaps the useful^ elranenta 
mostly lacking for fruits are such as wood ashes supply. At least 
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I Biave found them highly beneficial in using from five hundred to 
a thousand bushels a year, especially on strawberries. 

Our third contention is for the correct timing of all operations. 
Whatever is done should bo at the time that will best meet the re- 
quirements of the plant i'tself. If a tree in the orchard ceases to 
grow new limbs and leaves by July Ist it is not wise to cultivate 
to stimulate a growth after midsummer. Prof, Eaily told us this 
fact. We all know it by experience and observation. The idea 
of culture is that when the tree or plant is making a growth of ex- 
pansion upon which aext season's fruit must be borne then is the 
tame to cultivate. And this should always begin at the very first 
of the season to encourage an early vigorous full season's growth 
that should be followed by a season of ripening, maturing, and 
hardening. Every fruit tree and plant should make a good vigor- 
ous growth each season. What we build this year in growth, in 
vigor, in renewal of our trees or plants is what w© must depend 
upon for next season's fruitage. No cranky notion, no magic of 
art can take its placa Nothing we can do next year can make up 
for what we have neglected this. We may reform next year and 
catch up with the procession but it will not atone for the previous 
season's loss. Nor can I conceive why we should not cultivate 
and nourish our trees every year. We do not give our domestic 
animals a fast of even a week and I can conceive no good reason 
why we should cease to feed our trees and plants as we do if we 
cease cultivation and give them grass and weeds for company. 

I wish now to make a transition to my fourth general proposi- 
tion that we should train our trees and planja for desired results. 
In the orchard I have found the great superiority of spring prun- 
ing to promote fruitfulnees over that of any other season. Simi- 
mer pruning is at a serious loss of foliage that lessens the tree's 
power to maintain ita vigor of root. I can see no good reason to 
exhaust the tree with producing foliage that is removed at a time 
when it would not only increase the general growing power of the 
tree but also store up some of that surplus food that is always to be 
considered valuable in fruit bearing. When branches are re- 
moved early in spring there is promotion of vigor from the very 
first of the season that is one of the most potent factors in develop- 
ing fruit buds for the next season. Water sprouts and those com- 
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ing out where not wanted are easily rubbed off aa soon as started 
and they are not left to disturb the equilibrium of growth. 

Our fifth proposition of one esaemtial is protection. Bj this I 
do not mean winter protection for while that may be desirable for 
some vines and plants it is not always essential. Indeed, aa far aa 
fruit trees are concerned very little can be done under that name. 
The real winter protection is in so growing the tree that its vigor 
and maturity are complete, thus insuring sufficient vitality in all 
OUT hardy recommended varieties to withstand our severest win- 
ters. The protection I mean may be illustrated by saving the 
foliage from insect and fungus injury, to the end of the season — 
preserving ifilin its vigor until it has completely performed its of- 
fice of combining, elaborating and perfecting the elements that 
make up the wood^bark and bud of the mature tree. Against some 
insecta^and fungii there appears to be some varieties more resist- 
ant than others. This last season the Abundance plum was but 
slightly hurt with pear slugs and shot hole fungus, while Eu- 
ropean plums were severely injured and will require spraying to 
protect them another year. 

To summarize, I would say we can make our trees and plants 
live, grow and bear fruit, 1st, when we select those strong feeding 
kinds that hustle forthemselvea ; 2nd, when we plant them where 
they can get what they need ; 3rd, help them get what they re- 
quire ; 4th, modify them to the use intended ; 5th save them from 
being consumed by their foes. 



Mr. Kell<^g — ^Do I understand Mr. Hatoh to recommend 
covering the roots of all trees and plants before setting? 

Mr. Ilatoh — That was simply mentioned to illustrate a prin- 
ciple of horticultura 

Mr. Kelli^g— Should you recommend that? 

Mr. Hatch — Why, yes, not necessarily all, but I know of no 
way in which you can secure that intimate capillary attraction 
from the soil that is secured with the rootlets of the plant, that is, 
eapecially those in the seedhng. You pull up a seedHng and you 
will find the soil adheres very closely to the roots and i 
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there is an intimate capillarity that ia especially efitablished in the 
newly planted plants, and I do not know of any other way of se- 
curing that than by using this covering. Would you recommend 
it yourself, Mr. Kellt^? 

Mr. Kello^- — -I would, 

Mr. Hatch — Of course in planting black raspberry tips we are 
iikeJy to bury the plant and mass the roots in a bunch, that would 
be the fault of .the m^rthod of doing it, not the principle. 

Mr. Edwards — You speak of cultivating the soil. Now it is 
just as difficult in coming in contact with trees. How would you 
cultivat* trees, what implements would you use? 
, Mr. Hatch — If you have soil that you can use the spring tooth 
harrow on, you can use 'the disc harrow, or the Acme harrow, ac- 
cording to the soil that you are operating on, but I have found a 
great deal of help in using the spring tooth harrow, especially 
among raspberries, where it is not wide enough to drive a horse 
between the rows, we have one set of levers, 

Mr. Edwards — How deep would you cultivate? 

Mr. Hatch — That would be owing to the age of the plantation, 
and Prof. Bailey found thatif anorchard is left in grass, the roots 
grow much nearer the surface than they would if they were culti- 
vated, and a fruit tree in the orchard will adjust itself, will sub- 
mit to the style of the ground that is given it from the first. We 
will suppose that you have got apple trees that are planted ten 
years. You do not cultivate so deeply as to injure the roots, cul- 
tivate a little shallower next to the tree, about from Wo to four 
inches is all right Of course nearer the tree there might be roots 
that would slant down that way, and nearer the tree you may 
have to go lightOT, but further away from the tree you would be 
likely to find them further down. But mind you, if you have an 
orchard that is iu June grass, and you want to plow it up, you 
would find the roots much nearer the surface than you would 
otherwise, and you can not let the raspberry get into grass and 
Ihen break it up with the same success that you could if cultivated 
from the first. 

Mr. Edwards — -Have you ever seen it done? 

Mr. Hatch — I have done every fooHsh thing tiat a man can do 
in horticulture. i 
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Mr. Edwards — Would you? 

Mr. Hatch — Jfot in the ordinaiy sense, no. Suppose a man 
has an orchard and he wants to make a continuous growth on it. 
The time to make that would he along the first of the season, the 
first of July. Now suppose you have seeded it in grass, there is 
no grass crop that would take more moisture than it would later 
in the season, and I was astonished this last season in plowing up 
a strawberry bed that had got well seeded with clover, and it waa 
really a clover patch in my cherry orchard, and I was astonished 
at the amount of moisture that that grass and clover pumped out 
of the soil, did not believe it possible. I do not believe if I had 
left it there that one single drop of rain w;oud have reached the 
cherry roots, I believe today there are thousands of trees 
scatte^d over this country that have not had one particle of water 
reach the roots since last June, simply because the June grass sod 
is almost impervious to water, and the growing grass will take' out 
out a tremendous amount of it, and I can not conceive of any rea- 
son why we should do that. 

Mr. Toole — I would like to know if this cultivation should not 
be continued through the season, rather than to run the risk of a 
baked soil. 

Mr.Hatch — ^Prof. Bailey answered that, that cultivation should 
not continue beyond midsummer in the apple orchard. The 
question is, what is the best thing to do. The best thing is to 
know what the tree requires, 

Dt. Loope — If it is proper and germane to the subject I 
would like to ask a (juestion regarding how to make apple trees 
bear. For instance, I have an orchard of three or four thousand 
trees; I am satisfied that this coming year they are going to 
bear largely, but among that number of trees I want a goodly 
number of them to boar the odd years, so that I will get some 
money out of them yearly. How can I do that; is there any 
way of regulating them in that direction ? 

Mr. Hatch — Yes, in my own experience that I had a good 
many years. I had some Tetofski two years ago on my farm, a 
nice lot of them, they are still on the farm, and I went to work 
and pruned them one spring, nicely, and induced a great vigor 
of growth, which made them form fruit buds and fruit the next 
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season. If you will read Prof. Bailey's article on pruning, 
which was under the title of "conditions favorable to the forma- 
tion of fruit buds," you will see he lays great stress on what is 
one of the most potent factors, and I think he has fairly stated 
the case. 

Dr. Loope — For instance, the coming year is to be the fruit- 
ful year, I must commence this spring for the year after ? 

Mr. Hatch— We will assume that you have an. orchard in 
which you expect to get more apples than you want, or you want 
to get more next year. Well, by pruning out you can check off 
the fruit next year. I mention what you can do in pruning and 
thinning fruit. You have a twig say with eight limbs on,you take 
four limbs off, you have reduced the fruiting power one-half. 
That may be the thing the tree wants, it may not, it depends on 
how much fruit the tree bears; each limb may bear more fruit 
than it did. And tlien the point is this, if the surplus food 
stored up by the tree this year is not required for the production, 
of fruit, it will go into the fruit buds, it will be there next year to 
feed your tree to the hearing point. 

•Br. Tjoope— What do we understand by early spring prun- 
ing? 

Mr. Hatch—After the winter weather is over, so that if you 
cut off a limb, the wound is not frozen in and injured, and before 
the sap ftarts, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, in the 
branches, so that the wounds dry over and heal over, that is early 
spring pruning. Then rub off the sprouts that grow in the 
wrong places. 

Dr. Loope — I would like to have Prof. GroS give his opinion 
about that idea of tjpraying blossoms to kill the fruit in the 
spring, so as to make it fruit the next year ? 

Prof. Goif — ^I think it is time enough to kill the fruit after we 
get it. 

President — ^I understood yon to say what kinds are as good 
as ever they were; what I want to know is, how general that 
principle is that you laid down ? 

Mr. Hatch — The question is like this : I remember when J. 
M, Smith and I went to Boston to the meeting of the American i 
Pomological society in 1887, Mr, Smith had a paper upon the 
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subject, and he mentioned this idea — Will a variety run out? 

That is the real idea jou want to get at ? 

Mr. Osborne — You believe in the possibility of improving a 
variety, do you not? Taking the Wilson strawberry, for in- 
stance, and improving it? 

Mr. Hatch — You would not change its individuality so that 
another man could not do the same as you can. Tou can go on 
generation after generation, another man can do the same as 
you can, that is not the improvement of varieties, that is simply 
a question of development of varieties, or a question of vigor in 
bringing out their color and beauty, _ 

Mr. Osborne — If you double the size you have got substan- 
tially a new variety ? 

Mr. Hatch— No. 

Mr. Osborne — It has got the same effect, 

Mr. Hatch — -No, you might coax it as much as you have a 
mind to, you can not destroy the variety, you can not change it. 
Is not that true, Prof. Goff, that the individual, the personality 
of variety is not lost ? It is not lost, it is not even modified, it 
ia only developed ? 

Prof. Goff — Ton can change a variety so that it can not be 
recognized ; it has been done in varieties, even in potatoes. It is 
admitted by fruit growers that by selecting a certain form of 
seed, the variety can be modified, and here is a case where you 
can propagate from cuttings. 

Mr, Hatch — ^When you speak of seeds you get it into new 
. realms, but you think the modification of varieties can go on by 
selection of cuttings about as well as by seeds ? 

Prof. Goff — Yes, you can. Not so rapidly, but it can be done, 
at least that is what we are trying, and that is what we can prove 
by some examples, I think. 

Mr. Hatch— I think you put that doubt in there strong; put in 
a good big question mark. 

Prof, Goff — As far as varieties grown from seed are con- 
cerned, it is perfectly well known that the ideal of the grower 
gets the variety for him. That is true in the garden. Take any 
corn, in 15 years you can make different corn, and so you can 
with tomatoes, simply by selecting one particular line and fol- 
lowing it from the original. 
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Mr. Hatch — In that ease we have new varieties from the seed, 
hut in eliminating that, going back to propagation by graft. 

Prof. Goff — We can change the form of potatoes by contin- . 
uons run of selection ; so many have done it that I have accepted 
it. 

Mr, Osborne — While I think Mr. Hatch's proposition is sub- 
stantially true in regard to raising fruit, I am equally confident 
that a variety may. be improved beyond the knowledge of any 
one familiar with it, a variety may be improved, orj by wrong 
treatment it may be so changed that it can be hardly recognized. 

Mr. Toole — I think in a general way we accept the idea that 
the variety will die with continuous cultivation ; that we can not 
keep it up^ to its oldentime vigor and it becomes unprofitable. 
We have such an idea, and I say in that way varieties do run out. 

President — I do not think Mr. Hatch claims that a plant 
can not degenerate until it is worthless. 

Prof. Goff — I think the question of vigor is one that is very 
often confused with a question of variety. A variety of straw- 
berries may be very vigorous at one time and in ten years it mav 
be less vigorous. That was the way with the Wilson straw- 
berry; it had the same color and flavor, but it did not bear the 
fruit because it had lost vigor. Now if we say change of vigor 
is a change of variety, then we will say the Wilson lost its 
variety, but it can be restored, and in that case it is the same 
variety yet. 

Mr. Ihrig — I would like to ask the professor how to keep up 
the vigor. 

Prof. GofF— I can give you the theory of doing it, and that is, 
to get the best strain of Wilsons that you can, put them on good 
ground, give them excellent cultivation and set your plants four 
feet apart both ways and keep an account of the yield of each 
one of the plants, and the one that gives you the largest yield use 
for propagation, and set those out the same way, four feet apart 
both ways and keep an account of the second generation the 
same way, and the individual that gives you the largest yield 
keep for propagation and continue that for ten years. 

President— Can you give us some simple directiQO how tade- 
Btroyit? , ' I. lAWglc 
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Prof. GofF — It is generally destroyed by tlie ordinary method 
of cultivation. 

President — And it is frequently destroyed because it is 
thought worthless. They think they want another kind, the 
kind ia all right. 

Prof. Groff — It is generally cheaper to start another kind and 
to do the work that some one else has done. 

President — You know I have always been a champion of the 
Crescent strawberry, and I wondered that others did not cham- 
pion it as I did. Well, I found out afterwards that that was 
wholly fostered in the strawberry plant which I got. I knew at 
the time they were wonderfully good plants and I tried to keep 
them. Well, the Creseent strawberry can be run out in two 
years so that it is not good for anything. Some persons have an 
idea that if they get new plants from an old bed, if their roots 
are white and fresh, tliey are all right Well, if they come from 
an old bed they are not all right. I would not set such plants for 
a gift. 

Perhaps we have discussed this long enough ; we have spent a 
half hour. We will now take up the next subject on the pro- 
gram, "GrTowing Vegetables for the Market," by Mr. Frank 
Yahnke. 



GROWING VEGETABLES FOR HOME MARKET. 
By Frank Yahnke. 

To do this subject justice I would have to write a large book, so 
I have to confine myself only to some principal points in a short 
paper. 

The vegetable grower for a home market must grow all kinds 
of vegetables that the market demands and of the best quality. 
To make his vegetable garden complete he must have all kinds of 
small fruite and early apples. In order to grow all these different 
vegetables and fruits the selection ' of soil is very important. 
Different vegetables require different soils. When a texture of 
Bftndy loam SJid clay soil can be had it would be an advantage, but 
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where only one kind of soil is available it is best to select a sandy 
loam with clay subsoil. This kind of land can be made suitable 
by good fertilizer for almost any kind of vegetable or fruit. 

DifEerent vegetables require difEerent preparation of soil and 
manuring. The soil for all early vegetables should be prepared 
the fall previoua and if the soil is not rich enough a coat of rotten 
manure must be ploughed under in the fall, as most early vege- 
tables are not first rate after fresh manure. If the land is not too 
liard beaten by the winter's rain, it can be prepared in the spring 
by pulverizer and harrow but> if the ground is hard it must be 
ploughed again in the spring. For the lato vegetables the land 
should be ploughed in spring, and where manure has to be 
ploughed under in the spring it ought to be done as early as poa- 
sible ao that it will rot and be mixed with the ground. The land 
should be harrowed twice a week until planting, in order to mix 
the manure with the soil and to kill the weeds. 

The selection of seeds and plants is very important to the 
vegetable grower. There is as much difEerence between the 
different vegetables as there is in apples; therefore the vegetable 
grower must first of all look for the beet quality of any kind of 
vegetables he wants to sow or plant, and wherever possible that 
prohfienees is combined with it. The sowing and planting of 
vegetables needs a great deal of attention. Many vegetables, as 
radishes, peas, corn and others,haveto be sowed at intervals, so as 
to prolong the season. Early cabbage, tomatoes, celery and other 
plants have to be grown in hotbeds and once transplanted into 
cold beds before planting into open ground to make them stocky 
and hardy. Plants so treated will resist unfavorable weather and 
injurious insects better than if planted at once into open ground 
and wUl mature about two weeks earlier, which means often a 
difference between profit and loss. 

All vegetables must have the best cultivation possible. The 
smaller vegetables must be worked mainly by hand. Weeding, 
hoeing and hand cultivating must begin as soon as the rows can 
he seen and the ground must be kept loose even if there are no 
weeds, so as to make a dust-blanket to retain moisture. The 
larger vegetables can be cultivated with a horse hoe, but it must 
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be done ihorotighly, and often it is necessary to nae a hand hoe 
also where the horse hoe does not fjet close enough to the plants. 

Tlie grower of vegetables innst keep in mind that the purpose 
of cultivation is to kill the weeds and Joosen the soil. 

notation of crops is not less important than any other point in 
vegetable growing. Vegetables should not be planted in the 
the same land in succession for many years, but a good coat of 
manure must be applied every fall and plowed nnder. On the 
land wtiere the early vegetables liave been grown another crop 
of later ones can be raised. After radish, lettuce and 
spinach are taken from the land, late cabbage can be plant- 
ed, and cucumbers for pickling can be grown. After the 
early peas are off from the land, late beans and turnips can be 
planted. After early potatoes, turnips and winter spinach can 
be sown, and so obtain two crops in one season off the same land. 
The land for cabbage should be always heavily manured', and 
it is very advisable to let root crops as beets, carrots and parsnips 
follow. Peas will do well after these root crops. Then manure 
and follow with corn, potatoes and tomatoes. The land may be 
laid out into two fields, and then rotated. It would take too 
long to describe all the different rotations in vegetable garden- 
ing. To give you the essentials of vegetable growing in a nut 
shell I will say : Good soil, the best seed, plenty of manure, 
good cultivation and rotation of crops. 



Mr. Curtis~I would like to ask Mr. Yahnke his method of 
plowing, the depth you plow in the fall, and the depth you plow 
in the spring, for vegetable crops. 

Mr. Yahnke — I never plow in the fall, because I find it un- 
necessary, but as early as possible in the spring, and if I do not 
sow anything, then harrow it over till its time of planting, every 
week, twice. 

Mr. Barnes — In your opinion, how would green rye turned 
over in the spring, quite a heavy crop of it, do for late planted 
vegetables ? 
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Mr. Yahnte — It would be pretty good if you add a good 
manure to it. 

Mr. Barnes— If the ground has already been fertilized ? 

Mr. Yabnke — Well, the ground has got to be pretty rich. We 
must understand that vegetable growing is gardening, and you 
never get too much manure. You want all the manure you can 
get into it, and the richer the land the more v^etablea you get. 

Mr. Barnes — Which is the best soil, sandy or clay ? 

Mr. Yahnke — I never would advise sandy soil, because you 
can not raise all vegetables well on sandy soil, but a mixture with 
clay which will retain moisture will do very fine. But there 
are different vegetables that require different soils, like the 
squashes, they want heavy loam land ; late cabbage wants to be 
grown on heavier land, early cabbage you can grow on light soil, 
and peas, the more sandy the better it is for peas. 

Mr. Kellogg — Have you tried commercial fertilizers, and if 
so, with what success, aud _what does stable manure cost you an 

Mr. Yahnke — It costs me the hauling, to answer the last ques- 
tion first. Because the other I can not answer at all. I have 
never used it. 

Mr, Kellogg — Is horse manure worth hauling for a vegetable 
garden ? 

Mr. Yahnke — It is good and it depends on what it is used for. 
It is good on heavy soil if it has not too much litter in it, or too 
long straw. There is another thing, — horse manure should be 
rotted, but not burned. It is often a wrong idea when you say 
manure is rotting, you lift it up and see the steam come out and 
think it is good, but that steam that goes into the air, 
that is the best power there is in the manure and that is generally 
lost in the horse manure. 

A Member — They cease to speak of rotted manure on well 
regulated farms ; manure is never used when it is rotted. For 
next year's use this coming spring on garden ground, for in- 
stance, they admit of course and approve of the use of manure 
made since stock came into quarters last fall. Is there any 
detriment'to garden vegetable growing in using that manure ? 

ng,lzcc;byCA>03lC 
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May it be applied too freely for the welfare of tlie garden plants 
the coming season ? 

Mr. Yahnlce — There would be in some instances and in others 
it would not. It depends on the vegetable it is, and it depends 
on the soil, and it depends entirely on what you use it for. If 
your soil is heavy clay soil you can use quite a good deal of fresh 
manure and plow it under. If you plow it under in the spring 
and let it lie you have a first rate bed for late cabbage. But this 
year's manure for onions, if the ground is hot and dry, it may 
destroy the crop in a dry season. In vegetables like the radish 
that grow in a few weeks big enough for use, it would be a detri- 
ment. 

Mr. Ihrig — In hauling manure as you do, from the city, 
would it not be a good plan to draw it right out on the land 
and spread it rather thinly, and then take a coarse rake and 
rake it together in the spring ? 

Mr. Y-abnke — In answer to that question I will tell you how 
I do it I never haul that horso manure, and I do not spread 
it in the winter time when the ground is frozen. I haul it in 
piles of a load, and as long as the manure is not frozen, set it 
kind of loose, but as it is thawing in the spring I spread it 
equally over the land and plow it under just as soon as the 
ground gets dry enough to do it. 

Mr. Jewett — What do you do to get rid of the cabbage worms ? 

Mr. Yahnke— I use the insect powder, which has to be fresh. 
Of this insect powder I apply a tablespoonful and two pounds 
of lime and ten gallons of water and mix it, and spray the cab- 
bage just as the worms appear. Sometimes I have to do it twice. 

Motion made and carried that Messrs. Owen, Bruncken, 
Thurston and Lloyd and Miss Jacobson be made honorary mem- 
bers of this society for the coming year. 

Mr. Yahnke— If we have a few minutes to spare, I tJiink it 
would be of interest to tlie Society if Prof. Goff would explain 
to us how to kill the insects on plum trees. 

Prof. Goff — The gentleman did not mention any particiilar 
insect, I do not know wha't he means. 

Mr, Yahnke — I mean what is called the plum louse. 

Prof. GofF — I do not pretend to be able to say that I ca%2 
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always avoid all the injury from this insect. I have not been 
able to avoid it when it takes a notion to be troublesome, but 
the best thing I know to do with it is to spray the trees very 
carefully with kerosene emulsion. The best time is early in 
the spring when tho buds are opening. You will find at the 
time when the buds and the leaves are just beginning to spread 
a little and when they are very small, very often the outside of 
the leaves will be eovored over with these plum lice, and if you 
spray them at that time you are very likely to reach over the 
trees, because there are no leaves to use it up and you can kill 
all the insects there are on the trees at that time very easily. 
But there are some insects hatch afterwards, because they do not 
all hatch at once, it may be that this first spraying will be all 
that ia necessary, if so, we are very fortunate. But sometimes 
in the latter part of May or in June the plum Hce come on in 
great force, and the leaves curl up and it is very difficult then to 
get rid of them ; but I have found this, that if I take a good 
force pump and some kerosene lotion and stand right under the 
tree, with my back against the trunk of the tree and hold my 
nozzle up so I can get a strong spray on the under side of the 
leaves, and go around the tree, 1 can get rid of so many that 
they do not do- much harm. I have had trees defoliated with 
aphis when I thought I had them sprayed thoroughly. If we 
begin early we can almost always conquer thera ; if we wait until 
they are rolled up in the leaves, we may not be able to get rid 
of them sufficiently so that they will not do a great deal of harm. - 

Mr. Osborne — Do you use emulsion ? 

Prof. GofF — I use about a ten per cent, kerosene emulsion ; I 
use a mechanical kerosene. We have pumps made now that 
spray kerosene and water more effectively than the emulsion 
mixes them. 

Mr. Jewett— Have you found any way in which we can save 
our snowballs ? We have tried spraying but we could not get 
at the under side of the leaf very well. We have tried the 
same way you speak of. 

Prof. GofE — I have had the same trouble and I gave up the 
battle. I tried it about five years ; I found I could reduce the 
number, but never succeeded in conquering them, so we 44g>^V^|^ 
the bofihes. *" 
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Mr. Kello^ — ^What is the best pump with which to apply 
this mixture ? 

Prof. Goff — There are two good ones. One is made by the 
Grold Mfg. Co. and the other is made by Denny & Co. of Salem, 
Ohio, they are both good. 

A Member^Have you ever tried the Rochester self-acting" 
spray ? They use salts. 

Prof. Goif — I never use salts. There are only two that spray 
kerosene and those are the two I mentioned; there are only 
two that have a spraying attachment for kerosene and we get 
ours from Denny & Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Mr. Kellogg-— I have used tobacco water for spraying ; I have 
applied it on the cherry for the same louse with some success; 
I have not tried it on the plum, I do not think it would answer 
the same purpose. 

Prof. Goff — I can only say in that regard that while I was 
living in Geneva, New York, which is a region of nurseries, the 
aphis was exceedingly destructive there one year, and the tiui^ 
serymen tried everything that they could hear of or think of, 
and they came to the conclusion that kerosene was the best all 
round remedy that they found. 

Mr, Edwards — I would like to ask Prof. Goff what prepara- 
tion do you recommend for spraying house plants, foliage 
plants ? 

Prof. Goff — Do you mean for the green fly ? 

Mr. Edwards — Little green insects of some kind. 

Prof. Goff — The way we manage in the green house always 
is to smoke thorn with tobacco smoke. If they are in flower, 
sometimes the tobacco smoke injures the flower, and we can 
dip them in tobacco water, which is not so easy quite as smoking. 

'Mr, Edwards — Would kerosene emulsion do it? 

Prof, Goff — It would probably do it, but it is not ao cleanly 
as tobacco smoke ; it is apt to leave stains. 

A Member— What treatment would you advise for the red' 
spider ? 

Prof. Goff — I would advise washing. Put the plant right 
under the faucet and turn on the water and give it as hard a 
washing as it will stand without injuring the leaves. v^ A>0<jlc 
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Dr. Loope — WTiat shall wo do for the apple curculioJ 
Prof. Goff — As far as the apple curculio is concerned, I do 
not know. The only remedy that I have ever heard of is spray-- 
ing, and it is generally conceded that spraying is not very, ef- 
fective, although Sir. Harris of Jlinnesota believes that it is 
quite helpful, I suppose we could kill that curculio the same 
way we kill the plum curculio, but it would not pay, because 
apple trees are large and the fruit is cheap. 

The President — I am under the impression we have got to do 
something. I have a thrifty Duchess orcliard that I never got a 
peck of apples from on account of the curculio. 

Mr. Kellogg — Is it posisblc to jar curculio down from apple 
trees? Will they not come down from the upper limbs and 
catch on the lower ? 

Prof. Goff — The apple curculio is more difficult to ni'anage 
than the plum, because with the plum the insect often drops with 
the fruit, and if wo have chickens in the neighborhood the 
chickens will pick tJiem up, hut with the apple curculio, I be- 
lieve it is admitted that tlio insect leaves the apple before the 
apple drops, so that it docs not give us a chance to even let 
the hogs get at it. 

President — I notice that it is only a few days that they do 
their. mischief ; two or three days after the apples blossom the 
mischief is done. 

Mr. Hateh^As I understand, they do not come very gen- 
erally over an orchard at first; now suppose a man discovers 
them coming in on a tree or two^ would it not be practocal to 
destroy the fruit, and if that was done, would there bo a rea- 
sonable prospect of fair success ? 

Prof. Groif — I do not know that it has been tried at all. 

Mr. Hatch^I notice ray own experience was limited to a tree 
or two here and there. 

Prof. Goff — Perhaps it begins in that way, but I think if it ie 
serious it affects all the trees. 

President— I think this bcj^an at Devils I^ake as much as 20 
years ago, and it stuck to it until it destroyed whole acres of 
orchard there, and it has gradually spread around. It has got 
about all my Duchess trees now. Digitized bviCiOC^Ic 
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Mr. Kellogg — ^Which variety of the Japan .plums proved the 
moat hardy after the winter of '99 i 

Prof. Goff — I do not know that I can say that there is much 
difference in our orchard. The fact is, we do not have any 
Japan pluma this year. There is only one tree that has any 
at all on it and that one was in a sheltered place. So far as I 
could judge from our own experience they are about on a par. 

Mr. Hatch — As Prof. Goff was not here at the time the paper 
was read, would it not be wise to have him tell ua something 
about the varieties of Americana plums? 

Prof, GoiF — I was away this last season at the time our plums 
were ripe, ao that I did not help harvest them at all. And prob- 
ably most of you know that we have only one or two trees of a 
kind as a rule. Not but that we would like to have more, hut 
we do not have the time or room ; but I will say that it ia our 
own opinion that the Wyant is perhaps tiie most productive that 
we have grown. The AVyant, I think, is bearing more fruit than 
any other one variety, and the fruit is large and very good. The 
Surprise seems to be the most promising one that we are grow- 
ing, that is for general value, but we have not tested them so 
long. 

Mr. Hatch — Tliat is not a pure Americana. 

Prof. Goff — It is of doubtful origin I think. It did not 
show any weakness; it bore well last season, better than ever be- 
fore. 

Mr. Hatch— Is the fruit all right, plum perfect ? 

Prof. Goff — Well, so far as I know, yes, I noticed nothing 
wrong. The Ocheeda plum is one that pleases me very much ; 
with us, the tree is grafted ; however, whether the grafting has 
any tendency to make it yield any more I do not know. It cer- 
tainly is very productive. 

A Member — Ib there any remedy for the plum pocket? 

Prof. Goff — I do not know of any remedy. I always cut it 
out just as I discover any signs of it, and generally that is the 
end of it for the season. 

President — :Mr. Kellogg, I think it was, asked a question 
starting with some line of discussion. 

Mr, Kellogg — I would like to ask Mr. Hatch what will be the 
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treatment of commercial orchards when cultivation ceases, to 
keep down the weeds ? 

Kr. Hatch — Assuming that you cease cultivation about mid- 
summer in a commercial orchard; assuming that your trees are, 
say, 8 or 10 years old, now the question is, what will you do 
with the ground ? You should not do anything with it, unless 
the growth of vegetation makes it necessary to remove it; that 
might he done hy running a mowing machine through ; the 
spring harrow might he run through later after the season of 
growth is over, hut it will he desirable to allow a cover crop to 
grow the last part of the season in the orchard, there would not 
be any detriment 'if it grows say 5 or 6 inches high. 

A Member— Would you advise sowing buckwheat? 

Mr. Hatch — No, I would sow peas, some nitrogen producer. 
It would be desirable, if you do not liave market grass. 

Mr. Kellogg — What is the objection to buckwheat the first of 
July? 

Mr. Hatch — 'Well, in the first place I should prefer nitrogen, 
for the raising of the buckwheat would add nothing to the 
ground, and it is a tremendous plant to take moisture out of the 
ground, it would evaporate a tremendous lot of water that miglit 
be in excess, and still I do not know that would be an objection, 
but I should prefer the vetch or peas or something of that nature 
on account of its being a nitrogen gatherer. 

President — Mr. Coe, we will take nip the subject of Farmers' 
Institutes in relation to horticulture, 

Mr. Ooe- — 'I do not know tliat there is any particular relation 
between the Farmers' Institute and the State Horticultural so- 
ciety. However, I do know that horticulture received a great 
deal of attention at the Farmers' Institutes. I do know that any 
institute that I have ever attended there has been a great deal of 
interest taken in horticulture, and I think that it is helping our 
society. The placing of the horticultural topics upon the Farm- 
ers' Institute program is helping our state horticultural society. 
It takes, somehow, and I thought a little bit along the line of the 
publication of our magazine, and I have found that in my best 
judgment that wherever we can get a subscriber for the Horti- 
culturist, that will help our state society, and I believe that we 
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can get more members and do more good to our society along 
the line of the publication of our magazine, and I have found 
that in my best judgment that wherever we can get a subBcriber 
for the Horticulturist, that will help our state society, and I be- 
lieve that we can get more members and do more good to our 
society along that line than any other line that I know anything 
about. I have taken a litlle pains to ask the editor of the 
magazine since I have been here at this meeting, whether the aub- 
scribera that we obtained at the institutes last year have renewed 
or whether they have dropped their subscriptions, and I find that 
the majority of them, in fact, most all of them, have renewed 
their subscriptions, and i£ they get int«resed in horiculture at 
the Farmers' Institutes, then of course they will be naturally in- 
terested in the Horticultural society, and that will have a tend- 
ency to bring them in with us and thus help the society. 

Mr. Kellogg — ^What line of fruits have been the most talked 
of and the most asked for ? 

Mr. Coe — This year apples more than anything else ; in fact, 
that is the first subject that they want to talk of this year. 

Mr. Hatch— Was that peculiar to any one section of the state? 

Mr. Coe— -No, I do not think so. Wherever we have been this 
year they have seemed to want to discuss the apple question. 

A Member— Have you an idea of the amount of planting that 
will take place this coming spring, that is, in tlie way of plant- 
ing trees? 

Mr. Coe — My opinion is that the planting of trees will be 
quite largely increased. I do not think that plantings of small 
fruit will be very largely increased this year. 

Mr. Hatch — Judging from the present condition, has the 
acreage increased any since '98 ? 

Mr. Coe — It has decreased. 

Mr. Hatch — How much ? 

Mr. Coe — From 20 to 40 per cent,, as near as I can find out. 

Mr. Kello^ — Has the planting of small fruits been for the 
benefit of the farmers' gardens, or have the farmers gone into it 
near towns to make a commercial business of it. Has not there 
been a drift in that direction ? 

Mr, Coe — Generally speaking they have not gone intb^W^^' 
make a business of it. 
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Kr. Hatch — What is the condition of blackberries and rasp- 
berries in prospect of yield and planting? 

Mr. Coe — ^To giieas at it, I should say in the state today there 
are not over 25 per cent, of the blackberries there were three 
years ago, perhaps not that even. Raspberries perhaps 50 per 
cent, not nearly as much acreage as there was two or three years 
ago- 

Mr. Hatch — To what do you attribute the decrease ? 

Mr. Coe — Well, there may be several reasons for this. Of 
course the great reason that the blackberry is so scarce now ia 
because they were killed out last winter, root and branch. 

Mr. L. G, Kello^^ — What varieties of apples have you been 
able "to recommend in the northern line of institute work ? 

Mr. Coe — I would not recommend any one to plant any cer- 
tain variety. We do say this, however, that there seems to be a 
certain variety of apples that do very well for fall apples, we 
recommend that they should plant the IXichess, and Wealthy 
and Longfield, but for winter apples we are at sea. 
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MR. LOUDON AS A HORTICULTURIST. 

Prof. GofF. 

It is peculiarly appropriate^ that we devote one season to the 
honor of these pioneer horticulturists- of the northfrest, and it 
it is with much pleasure that I give my tribute to the horticul- 
tural labors of our departed member — the late Mr. F. W. Lou- 
don, of Janesville. As the originator of valuable new varieties 
Mr. Loudon easily ranks highest among Wisconsin liorticultjir- 
ists. Indeed, he is the only Wisconsin horticultufiat whc^hkJ*-^3 
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contimied his efforts in improving fruits for more than 50 con- 
secutive years. I can do no better here than to read you an 
articles from Mr. Loudon's own pen, which was printed in the 
Horticulturist for August, 1899, and which is his last contribu- 
tion to horticultural literature. (Article read.) 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Loudon I am able to present a 
few other data regarding Mr. Loudon's aueeesses in producing 
new varieties. It appears tliat one of hia first named varieties 
was the Martha strawberry, which was grown from seeds of the 
Wilson in 1885, and which was named for his first wife. This 
strawberry does not appear to have been introduced. The first 
fruit o£ Mr. Loudon's growing that was introduced to culture, 
and that secured any considerable notoriety, was the Janesville 
grape. This Mr. Loudon sold to Charles Greenraan of Milton, 
in 1864, for $1,000.00. 

The Jessie strawberry was introduced in 1887. It was named 
for one of his daughters, and was a seedling of the Sharpless. 
This variety became widely known, and has been very success- 
ful in certain localities. The Loudon raspberry, which is the 
variety of Mr. Loudon's origination that has attained the most 
favorable recognition, was introduced in 1894. Very few intro- 
ductions of recent years have become so widely and so favorably 
knoivn in the brief period of six years as has the Loudon rasp- 
berry. It has beea almost universally accorded the highest 
place among red raspberries wherever it has been tested, in 
spite of the fact that its competitor has almost invariably been 
the Cuthbert, a sort that was considered up to the introduction of 
the Loudon a remarkable acquisition. The Loudon raspberry is 
destined to make the name of iits originator a household word 
among growers of the red raspberry for many years to come, 
and in my judgment it carries with it more of real honor than 
very many of the titles that are conferred upon favored individ- 
uals by governments and learned societies. We should remem- 
ber that Mr. Loudon was not a wealthy amateur horticulturist. 
He was a common farmer who supported his family by the ordi- 
nary, homely routine. His horticultural labors were performed 
not because he was a man of leisure, but in time that was 
snatched from a busy life and in hours when other cares were 
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often bearing heavily upon him. His success in developing so 
many valuable new fruits under such difficulties should re- 
flect some shame upon the large number of farmers who claim 
that they cannot find time to make a garden or to do anything to 
promote the adornment of their homes. It should also be an 
inspiration 'to young horticulturists who have tastes that lead 
them toward experimening with new varieties of fruit 

A sentiment has sometimes been expressed in our horticultural 
discussions to the effect that young fruit growers should not dis- 
sipato their efforts by attempting to produce new varieties, but 
should confine their work to lines that will pay them better 
financially. Suppose Mr. Loudon and Mr, Gideon had fol- 
lowed this advice and had gotten together a few thousands of dol- 
lars more of money, and left us without our Wealthy apple and 
our Loudon raspberry. Would they, or the people of the north- 
west be better off than they are today ? Have they not accom- 
plished far more for their families and fellow citizens by their 
patient labors in the course they have pursued than they could 
have done by aiming only to save dollars ? I leave the question 
for you to answer. 

This gives me the opportunity to express a sentiment that has 
grown to be a conviction with me. The importance of develop- 
ing improved varieties of fruit as a factor in promoting civiliza- 
tion and national prosperity has been far too little appreciated 
by students of civil science and political economy. The value 
of fruit growing as a factor of national wealth and prosperity 
would not of course be denied, but the fact that the successful 
production of fruit on a commercial scale is only rendered possi- 
ble by tlie development of successful varieties has not been gen- 
erally recognized. Hundreds of unsuccessful attempts were made 
to grow the grape in this country, resulting in the loss of many 
thousands of dollars, because the right variety was not found. 
The hundreds of thousands of acres of fruitful vineyards that 
now border our northern lakes, and that beautify our hillsides 
from the Atlantic to the Misisssippi and beyond have been made 
possible only through the patient efforts of a very few devoted 
horticulturists, chief among whom may be named the late Eph- 
riam W. Bull, to whom we are indebted for the Concord 0^^I^)q [q 
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Yet this most worthy benefactor o£ his race recently died in ex- 
treme poverty. In like manner the strawberry business that has 
now grown to such gigantic commercial projwrtions was impos- 
sible until Captain James Wilson of Albany, N. Y., gave ua the 
famous Wilson's Albany strawberry — the first commercial 
strawberry that was ever produced. If we were to compute the 
benefits that these two fruits have conferred upon oi'v coun- 
try, in profits to their growers, in remunerative laV^.* to the 
millions who have assisted in growing, marketing and distribut- 
ing their delicious harvests, I have no doubt that they would sur- 
pass in cash value the whole output of the California gold mines, 
not to mention the health and happiness their products have 
yielded to our people, and the contentment and comfort they 
hav« contributed to rural life. But no monument has been 
reared to the memory of these horticultural pioneers. They 
have quietly pursued their humble labors, uninspired by the 
stimulus of approbation, or the hope of wealth or fame, and we 
learn of them only when we attempt to trace back the history of 
their invaluable contributions. Yes, the world at large too little 
appreciates the kind of work that Mr. Loudon and Mr, Gideon 
have been doing during the past half century. I wish that we 
might make a good beginning here tonight by every member of 
this society pledging himself to jioy into the treasury five per 
cent, of all moneys he shall receive for Loudon raspberries and 
Wealthy apples, until the aggregate amount contributed shall 
reach a suitable sum to erect to each of these benefactors a mon- 
ument worthy of the acquisitions they have bequeathed to us. 



r. W. Loudon, as a citizen and business man was active, ener- 
getic, honest, and scorned anytliing that was not manly. In his 
business career he was beloved by all his' employes; he was a 
most ardent worker, often in liis later years he only slept four 
hours in twenty-four ; was active to a fault. lie was a little 
visionary and aimed ar perfection in his horticultural pets. He 
threw away thousands of seedlings that would have made for- 
tunes in the hands of many; his disappointment in that the 
Jessie did not adapt itself to all soils and locations was a source 
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of grief to him and deterred his putting out the best of his four 
thousand (4,000) strawberry seedlings, which I at one time saw 
in fruit, and helped liim to select twenty-five of them, any one 
of which would have been a fortune to any less honest and hon- 
orable originator of new fruits. 

My most intimate acquaintance with him has been as a horti- 
culturist. A private talk with him was better than many a 
lecture ; he was always pleased to communicate, always belittling 
his own efforts ; hardly ever attending public gatherings, much 
less taking the floor unless called out ; his death is a loss that can 
never be known, and only to his loved ones is the measure of thrft 
loss realized. 

Geo. J. Kellogg. 



President Whitford, of Milton College — Mr, President and 
Gentlemen, I truly deem it an honor to stand before you this 
evening to present in a brief outline the career and standing of 
John C. Plumb. With his neighbors, Mr. President, I desire to 
express our sympathy in the loss that you have sustained, for 
he w?as an efficient and widely known member of your body. 
His death occurred nearly a year ago, — a most severe affliction 
to his family, an irreparable loss to the community that knew 
him. . I sincerely approve of every statement that was made in 
your annual report in commendation of bis services and recogni- 
tion of his exalted character, and especially of the work that he 
has done to forward the interests that you ao well represent in 
this state. 

It has been my privilege to know Mr. Plumb for over thirty- 
one years and know him quite intimately. He was bom of 
Scotch ancestry, reared in his youth amid the hills and moun- 
tains of western Massachusetts, received a part of his educa- 
tional training in Ohio, at Oberiin, and came to Wisconsin 63 
years ago. Tlie last thirty vears of his life have been spent" in 
the village of Milton. He inherited a strong body, a well-knit, 
firmly formed, rounded frame. This had been trained by man- 
ual labor on a farm in Massachusetts and in its atmosphere and 
in the midst of his surroundings he had'been led to love ^«^^^)o|e 
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to delight in it. I regard that his early experience in labor was 
perhaps the primary factor in the development o£ hia character. 
I wish to say here very firmly and very strongly, though my life 
has always been connected, even from my fourteenth year with 
institutions of learning, that I firmly believe that we and all men 
and women about ua, are trained more by the work of the hand 
than by the use of our brains in the enterprises of the world. 
And it was the fortune of Mr. Plumb that the main part of his 
training came through work and not through the careful and 
close study of books. But he was not deprived of opportunities 
as he came into Wisconsin to be associated with those who knew 
what literary culture means. He also had fitted himself for a 
close keen thinking perhaps by the training he had received in 
school, perhaps more by observation in the special line to which 
he devoted himself even from his boyhood, for I think hia father 
was a horticulturist also. He had high ideas also in regard to 
the burdens of citizenship ; he was one of the prime movers of 
the town in many of those efforts that place before the people the 
opportunities for culture, for attaining the highest ideals in the 
community. Milton was founded in 1836, and it has never 
voted to allow a saloon to be opened in the town, and in that di- 
rection his influence has been prominent. He seems to have 
early imbibed the idea that he must be careful in the training of 
body and caring for his health and was therefore a temperance 
man in the highest degree. He always stood for these ideas and 
for these movements that tend towards' the strengthening of the 
body and preventing that which injures and destroys. 

To my mind one of the main characteristics of Mr, Plumb was 
shown through his own calling, that of a horticulturist. He 
taught scores and hundreds, I believe, of the people how to use 
shrubs and trees for ornamenting the streets and the roadsides 
and their fields and dooryards. He taught us how to care for 
these trees, especially those that are fruit-bearing, he showed us 
how many mistakes were made by deep planting and in other 
ways hundreds have been trained to care for those articles that 
he sold from his nursury. I believe there exists in this country 
an inborn hatred for a tree. How do you account for Wash- 
ington cutting down that cherry tree if it did not exist in the 
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I>eople. Our country was so covered- with forests that we cut 
them down until that most beautiful in all nature, a rounded full 
developed tree, has almost become a rarity. I have been in 
England and Holland, and have seen miles and miles of grand 
old trees that have been living for centuries, honored by men 
that owned them, and Mr. Plumb has taught scores and scores 
to look upon a tree not only as an object of beauty, but as an ob- 
ject to be cared for and not to be destroyed because it is a tree. 
He had opportunities to train a great many, espeeialJy young 
men and students of the institution near by, to work in his 
gardens or in his nursery, not only giving them a chance to 
earn funds to pay their way as they •were starting in life, or to 
pay their way while attending school, but has taught them- how 
to manage these vines, these bushes, shrubs and trees, and in as- 
sociation with him in his work, to know him once was to admire 
him, to be in his presence was to feel at once an atmosphere that 
you must be nobler, you must look to nobler objects in order to 
make life worth living and to fill your place among your fellow 
men. 

He was always industrious and had a suppleness, a facility of 
applying himself, a quickness of comprehension, a quickness of 
mind by which he could accomplish a great amount of work in a 
very short time. He was for thirty years one of the most faith- 
ful and eflicient trustees of Milton college ; he held that place to 
the hour of his death ; he was on the most important standing 
committees ; he was often there in consultation with the officers 
of the institution, with the students and with the faculty, in 
helping them to carry on their hard work in the school. Oh, how 
many a young man and a young woman pursuing for instance 
the study of botany, coming across some practical question in re- 
gard to a plant or portion of a plant, would go to the horticultur- 
is and he would sit down, plainly and quietly giving the infor- 
mation that was desired and upon the secrets which were re- 
vealed to him, but which are not even known sometimes to 
teachers of botany. 

I ought to speak of Mr. Plumb as a citizen in regard to some 
public efforts. It may be known to you that the patrons of 
husbandry have a society in our town, and for thirty year^,1^^jj 
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held their yearly' meetings, aa well aa special aesaioos, andthea© 
meetings were largely attended. One of the great laborers in 
that association, one that-has been a kind connselor, one that has 
presented papers and addresses, haa been Mr. Plumb, throughout 
all the years that he lived at Milton. 

'Again he was a pronounced Christian man, a Oongregationa- 
list of the' old New England type. He found that a society had 
been formed hj the influences sent out from western Massachu- 
eetts, the first church of the time met in our state of Wisconsin, 
he became a member of it, he was an ofHcer, he was' found reg- 
ularly at its meetings, he exercised a strong influence in that as- 
sociation among the people that belonged to it 

You do well in these memorial services, not only to place his 
likeness here before you, but to resolve in yonr hearts to cheriab 
his memory and to accept the teachings that he practiced all his 
life. 



Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen- — Although from an- 
other state I would mingle my grief with yours over tlic death of 
those eminent horticulturiaffi to whom we pay this memorial 
tribute. 

They have built themselves monuments which will Inat aa long 
as horticulture will be in exisfcnce. I had the good fortune to 
be peraonally acquainted with Mr. J, C. Phimb. 

It was with profound sorrow I learned tJiroiigh the medium of 
our horticultural magazine the decease of this friend and brother 
hortieultiirist, and when I read it to my family they bowed 
their heads in grief. They never have heard or seen anything 
of Mt. Plumb except what I bad told them about him, and I 
had spoken of him so frequently that they felt aa well acquainted 
with him as if they knew him for years. 

It is a great honor to me that I have the opportunity to be 
with you at the memorial of this great and noble man. I do not 
feel myself worthy nor able to speak on this occasion, but feel 
that it is a great privilege to pay a tribute to the man to whom 
I am indebted so much. I know that words can not express my 
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feelings, but I will tell you iu humble words that Mr. Plumb has 
been to nie a teacher in horticulture and a model of character. 
In my younger days I had the opportunity to ^vork for him and 
he was my first teacher in horticulture in this country. Of him 
I learned why root grafting is superior to budding in apples trees 
how to propagate apple seedings, how and when to prune younji 
and old trees, and when not to prune trees, wliy the planting of 
young fruit trees is an. advantage over the planting of older trees. 
In short all the principles in horticulture I learned of Mr. 
Plumb, which have been of great help to me in my pursuance of 
the business. Jfr. Plumb's instruction always was thorough 
and brief. His knowledge of the different kinds of apple trees 
was remarkable. I never have seen him fail to tell the name of 
an apple tree by its appearance and wood, and when he did not 
know the name of an apple I do not think if any body else would 
have known it. 

If Mr. Plumb never had been any more to me than a teacher 
in horticulture I would be indebted to him for my life time, but 
he was more to me. 

Mr. Plumb was one of thoge noble eliaractera that will make 
a good impression upon all who have the opportunity to be with 
him and be benefited hy his good example. 

I am thankful today that I had the opportunity to be with him 
for some time, 

Mr, Plumb's honesty, patience and kindness; his willingness 
to advise, instruct and help others, without thinking of himself, 
made such an impression on me that I could not help to make 
some of it my own. 

When I worked for Mr. Plumb at first I would smoke my pipe 
in the evening. He was an anti-tobacco man, but he never for- 
bade me to smoke. After I learned that, he did not like smoking 
I threw my pipe away and said : "I shall not hurt that noblo 
man's feelings with my smoking." 

Mr. Plumb was not only a great horticulturist and of noble 
character, but he was also a christian gentleman and always tried 
to lead others to live a christian life. Every Sunday morning 
he invited his employes to go to church with him, and in tiie 
aftemooD gathered them all around him with his family to teadUO^lC 
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them the Siimlay gohool lesson. I thiiik hack with joy on those 
hoiirs in his parlor when we were sitting all around in a circle 
each with a bible in his hand, reading the lesson responsively and 
JTr. Plninb would ask questions and ^ve explanations. Not 
alone did he tfiach us Sundays, hut he also taught us during the 
week with his kind and patient deeds which often spoke louder 
than words. 

I will tell you one incident to show how kind he was oven to 
the dumb animals. 

One morning I was nwakenfd by a talk near my hed'rbom win- 
dow and when I looked out I saw Mr. Plumb driving a cow out 
of a Dahlia patch, which was in full hloom. With such kind- 
ness and patience did he drive that cow out that I was astonished 
and asked him, how he could keep so coo] ? Tle.repHed : "That 
poor creature don't know any better." I felt that he was right. 
Spurgoon aays in one of his sermons : "If a man becomes a 
christian, his dogs and cats will be benifited by it." Mr. Phimb's 
life gives a good illnatraition of this. 

"An lionest man lias gone to rest. 
As e'er Ood with his image blest ; 
The friend of man, the friend of truth. 
The friend of age the guide of youth ; 
!Few hearts like his with virtue warmed. 
Few hearts with knowledge so informed. 
In the heavenly world he lives in bliss, 
And also did he make the best of this. 

Frank Yahnke. 



Mr. B. F. Hoxie — On the siih^'ect of a sketch of Mr. Thayer's 
life, I must speak from an association and an acquaintance with 
himas a horticulturist of only a few years, and from that asso- 
ciation of a few years I think -we must mark him as one of the 
men who did much for this soiccty. I>et me briefly repeat here 
these important facts in his life. 

I met him first December 13th, 1897, at Sparta, his home. 
Mr, Thayer started a fruit farm in 1886, he was a member of 
tile legislature in 1882, was elected three times as mayor of the 
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city of Sparta, he waa elected president of this society in 1891. 
I first met Mr. Thayer at a dairymen's association in Sparta. 
He was at that time mayor of the city and of course he gave us 
the address of •welcome. I was immediately struck with the 
bearing and the very affable manner of Mr. Thayer and the 
keen perception which he seemed to have and displayed for the 
wants of every one of the members of the association and also of 
the audience. 

I nest met him in Sparta at a Farmers' Institute, and I found 
the same characteristics of t)ie man. I found also that while he 
was burdened with the business of the bank, he at the same time 
carried on the management of his fruit farm, the man whom he 
had put in charge and had relied on having proved incompetent. 
And let me say that Mr. Thayer's fruit farm was' more than a 
fruit farm, it was a garden spot, well tilled, well cultivated, that 
there were acres in different kinds of fruits, that it was well kept 
and in the most methodical manner. Everything seemed to be 
done just at the right time and by the master hand that knew how 
to do it. And so when he joined this society, I thought, with 
others, that we had made a valuable acquisition. And when the 
matter came up of the Wisconsin State Horticultural society 
making a display at the world's fair, Mr. Thayer was the acting 
president, and the society put upon hiin and myself the task of 
taking charge of tliat work, so by that I came in close contact 
with Mr. Thayer. I found Mr. Thayer quick to perceive and 
not very impulsive, but quick to act. There were many matters 
tluit came up that seemed to try the patience and the spirit, it 
did of most any man, and 1 always found Mr. Thayer the man 
to take tliose things pleasantly and to get along the best he could 
with tlie fewest words, aud I think he made friends with every 
one that he came in contact with. Of course you know there was 
a dark place in financial matters in his life which seemed to af- 
fect him more perhaps than it did us. When in spite of all ef- 
forts the failure of the Sparta bank came, with many others that 
went down in '93, he felt that he could not fill the place in this 
society that he had filled for tivo years previous. Now perhaps 
Mr, Thayer might have had faults, as we all have faults, but of 
those I know nothing from my intercourse with him, and I think . 
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ilr. Thayer's intercourse witli every memlier of this soeielj was 
one of the most pleasant, and we can all say, as I stated a mo- 
ment ago, that he was a help and a benefit to this society. 

Hon. 6. M, Owens — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it 
is my niisfortime to be personally acquainted with but one of this 
eminent and lamented trio from Wisconsin whom you are here 
to pay tribute to tonight, I knew Mr. Thayer personally, and 
now since I havejieard more about Mr. Plumb and Mr. Loudon, 
I can say truly that it was my misfortune not to know them. 
We have listened to two tributes to Mr. Plumb tonight — that is 
enough to make any man love him. This sweet, simple, tender 
tribute paid here this evening by one man who was Mr, Plumb's 
hired man at one time, was something that certainly touched us 
all deeply and profoundly, and then the history given us of him 
by the other speaker of his ancestry and life and character, 
makes us all who did not know him regret the fact. 

Mr. Thayer I did know and had more or less business dealings 
with him. 1 know Mr. Thayer's life went out in a certain kind 
of gloom, we none of ua know how deep and dark that gloom was 
to him. Grim-viaaged tragedy stood by the side of death when 
his life went out and he stepped down into the shadow of the 
dark valley, and that visage had been with him day and night for 
many months before the iinal parting came. We may say Mr. 
Thayer was dishonest— no, do not let us say that, do not let us 
speak that in this holy hour, let us say -that he, like thousands of 
others in those trying days was unfortunate, very unfortunate, 
and let us repeat, as was so charitably su^ested a while ago,. that 
his sufferings were greater than any that be inflicted upon us, I 
can not believe Mr. Thayer was dishonest ; while I know he was 
useful, I know how earnest he was in his work, and while he was 
condemned by some here and there, I know that through the 
work he did, I know that by reason of those practical, terse, 
simple, plain bulletins that for years he sent out all over this 
country on the wings of tlie willing press, did a world of good. 
I know there are thousands of families today that are enjoying 
the sweets of fruits that they would not have known but for the 
earnest, helpful, persistent teachings of this same Mr. Thayer. 
I know, as I helped circulate many, many thousands of thoee.lit- 
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tie bulletins, I personally know that they were seeds planted that ■ 
did a world of good, and I know that the people are owning and 
enjoying fruits today that else would not have known them had 
not llr. Thayer done that work. Let us remember these things, 
my friends, and even if Mr. Thayer did wrong, let us forget the 
wrong and remember only the good. Let us believe and prae- 
tico this axiom, that the good that men do shall live forever, and 
let tliG evil, if they did any, be buried with their bonea. It is 
meet that we do that ; it ia better for us ; it makes us better men 
and women, it enlarges and enriches our own hearts if we do so. 
Of the quartet of men, then, of whom we will apeak tonight I 
knew two, because I was personally acquainted with Mr. Gideon. 
I knew him well. Sometimes I think I knew him better than he 
knew himself, and oh, how that man was misunderstood, and 
liow prone he was to misunderstand 'others too. Mr. Gideon 
was a man of peculiar temperament, he was a man of strong pre- 
judice, he was a man of peculiar beliefs, he was a man of singu- 
lar thought an<l action. lie was a man suspicious in hia nature 
of otherSj oftentimes ; a man who misunderstood me and did me 
wrong, for instance, but I never treasured it against him, be- 
cause with all his peculiarities, with all his failings, with all of 
the disagreeable things that might poasibly be said of him, he 
was ever true, he was ever honest, he was ever consistent, he was 
ever faithful, he ever believed he was right, no matter how wrong 
he might have seemed to otliers. I think sometimes he was 
wrong, and ao are we all. I think sometimes he was eccentric 
and peculiar to the limit of sinning, but who can blame him for 
that, lie was born so. As Brutus said to Oassius, "My mother 
made me so," and his mother made him so, he was no more re- 
sponsible for those peculiarities of his nature than those whoBe 
physical deformities are their birthrights. Mr. Gideon was one 
of the men who made an apple grow where else the apple would 
not grow at all. We will aay we will build a monument to Mr. 
Gideon, too, I would like to aee it done, but in the hearts and 
homes of thousands,-^aye, millions of people, there is in each 
one a monument to ilr. Gideon; true, it bears no inscription, as 
suggested by Prof. Goif, but it needs none; it is that kind of a 
monument that appeals to the best there is in us all the t'D^^*(^f^, -,o|(> 
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We know Mr. Gideon was the originator of the Wealthy ap- 
ple, named, as you know, for Ma wife, whose name was Wealthy, 
but how much broader and deeper a signification has that name 
than that ! It is a mine of wealth, not money alone, but a mine 
of wealth, of ewnfort and satisfaction, that conaciousness that 
now we can have an apple where it seemed as though the Al- 
mighty had declared that the apple should not grow. 

Now, my friends, I am moved to say another thing. I am not 
here to talk very much personally about these people. You 
know them, and those of you who did not know them, have 
learned of them tonight. But while I am here I want to say one 
word that was also suggested to me by a few words said by Mr. 
Kellogg, I believe. Why is it that we must wait until grim death 
comes before the asperities and prejudices of our natures can be 
smoothed down and planed away to the extent that may do 
men justice ? Why is it that we are dumb in the praise of men 
until death has put its seal upon his senses, and then we stand 
around his bier and there we proclaim our affection, our regard 
for him, as we would not think of doing while he lived ? There 
are many of you, my friends, many of us whose whitening hairs 
and whose increasing and more deeply pencilled wrinkles year 
by year are proclaiming to all the world that time will soon 
cease for us ; we will soon be made the targets of that archer that 
finally comes to all. May this thought not teach us that now, 
today, tonight, is the time to have a broader and deeper, purer 
and holier charity for all friends who live. If this occasion will 
be the means of enlarging that thought, this broadening of char- 
ity, it will be by all odds the moat profit-able session of your whole 
meeting here this year. 



zedbyGoOgIc 
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M. A. THAYER. 
By A. J. Philips. 

An extract from a recent letter from Hon. John C Spooner, 
who was intimately acquainted with Mr, Thayer, says : "He was 
a public spirited, enterprising man, full of energy and I always 
thought of kindliness. If he had any faults they could be ii»- 
puted to the enthusiastic and sanguine teniperaraent he possessed 
He was a great believer in the country and in bis own ultimate 
success. He perhaps took too rosy a view many times from a 
business standpoint, and suffered for it. He was making a 
noble struggle to retrieve, and I heard with great sorrow of bio 
death." When he first began bis great work at Sparta, when only 
three or four acres of small f riut were grown there until since 
that time, the amount has reached from 600 to 700 acres in a 
single year, and' acknowledged by the best men to be largely due 
to his energy. There are thousands of young people today in Wis- 
consin who date their first start in small fruits to his generous 
work in sending out gratuitously to the school children. This he 
started in 1891 to the school children of Sparta. The next year 
he extended it to the school children of the state, which increased 
later to over 35,000 packages. He issued a bulletin, which not 
only was published by different periodicals of our state but they 
were also published in Canada, England, Holland and Mexico. 
This was even asked for and published in our best dairy papers, 
and brought over forty valuable exchanges to the Thayer fruit 
farms. He was president of this society two years, mayor-of the 
city of Sparta for three years, was register of deeds in Monroe 
county three yeara, was member of assembly for two terms. After 
his removal to Price county he did much to encourage gardeners 
and fruit growers — of that county three years ago I spent' three 
days there and at the anniversary of the great fire there, and 
saw as fine an exhibit of vegetables as I ever saw. At the time 
of bis death he was president of the Price County Agricultural 
association. 

Mr. Philips (continuing) : Mr. Gideon, as Owen said, was 
a peculiar man, a man of peculiar convictons, but he wa^ i);9f)o [t; 
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to liis convictions. He said wlien he commenced the fruit 
business and they started their faira in Hinneaota, 
that he would never exhibit a fruit for premium so 
long 83 the Minnesota fair tolerated horse races and gambling 
and drinkin on the fair grounds, and he never did. For years the 
Minnesota society were anxious to have that grand old man's 
fruit at the fair, but they could not get it. They finally devised 
this plan. They realized he had done a great thing for the state 
of Minnesota and the whole northwest, they devised this plan, 
they said, we will make him a present of one thousand dollars 
for originating the Wealthy, then we will buy or lease a piece of 
land and we will employ him to plant seedlings and see if we 
can not bring out something for a winter apple as good as the 
Wealthy is for the fall apple. They are energetic fellows up 
there; they wanted to make a grand show at the fair, and they 
did let them do this, they did give him a thousand dollars; 
it has been said he died poor, in one sense he did not; he had 100 
acres of land worth $100 an acre and that was his own; he 
would not mortgage that for clothes or for the comforts of life, 
he was hound to keep that clear of incumbrance, and be did it, 
but still he was short of ready cash. After it ran along for some 
years there began to be some fruit, and they said to this old 
man, "We want you to bring and show your fruit and compete 
for the premium." The old man knew what tliey were doing, 
he had his own fruit land, he said, "Gentlemen, if there is any- 
thing on that experimental orchard that belongs to you that you 
want to exhibit, come and take it, but not an apple can you take 
from my orchard as long as you allow gambling and horse racing 
at your fair." A thousand dollars to pay for the Wealthy apple 
and a thousand dollars a year to take care of that orchard, al- 
though he did not have much means, would not buy the old man. 
Last year he bad some apples, but I think he began to realize that 
the end was near, he had a beautiful lot of Duchess, a half bushel 
I think on the table, and some fine seedling apples. I said to 
him, "I thought you jvere not going to exhibit ai)ple3 as long as 
thej' had horse racing." He said, "Yes, I am not exhibiting ap- 
ples for a premium, but I tell you my house burned up, the 
state society made me a present of $100, there- have been soma 
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kind friends in Minnesota and some kind friends in Wisconsin 
that have sent me some contrihutions this fall^ and I feel that 
perhaps I have said and done things that were not just right, but 
I always tried to do what was right, hut I have not exhibited 
those for premium, I have not taken any money." That was 
Hr. Gideon. 



Tuesday Morning, Feb., 8th. 
Dr. Loope in the chair. 

The Chairman — We will now listen to an address by our pres- 
ident, Mr. Johnson. 

PRESIDEXT'S ADDRESS. 

Friends, Members of the Wisconsin State Horticultural So- 
ciety: The rules of our society provide that the president shall 
deliver an annual address- upon some subject connected with 
horticulture. But first allow me to express my appreciation of 
the honor you have .conferred upon me by calling me to this 
chair. When I think of the able men who have preceded me I 
take your action, not as the result of your judgment, but rather 
as the expression of the kindly feelings of your hearts. I esteem 
it an honor to represent this society on account of the character 
of its mcimbers— men with a purpose, and so' devoted to their 
calling that they follow it regardless of personal sacrifice. I 
speak of this trait today because it has been specially brought 
out by the events of the past year, Tlie members of our society 
met the losses of the past winter heroically, as matter of course. 

In many respects the work of the society the past year has 
jogged on very much us usual. 

No description eould do justice to the royal reception given to 
our summer meeting by the good people of Eureka. That was 
one of the things that must be realized to be fully appreciated. 

The work at our trial orchard™ near Wausau— has been under 
the direction of our worthy secretary from the start. I have 
never seen this orchard, but I judge everything is in good shape, 
for our secretary seems anxious to have the whole society go andic 
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see what liaa been done. I think the amount of our appropria- 
tion for this purpose will justify us in establishing anothCT trial 
orchard in the near future 

Notwithstanding the almost total failure of the apple crop 
the past season the display at our state fair was very good. It 
was not oqual in quantity or quality to that of some form,er oc- 
casions of this kind, but all things considered it was' a remark- 
able display. 

'We sent delegates to neighboring conventions as follows, viz. : 
To northern Illinois, at Freeport, Prof. E. S. Goff ; to northeast 
Iowa, at Cresco, A. J. Philips; to Minnesota, at Minneapolis, 
Irving 0, Smith. I would recommend that another year we add 
Michigan to our Hat of fraternal delegates. I wish that we 
might send delegates to the state conventions of Illinois and of 
Iowa, even if by so doing we should have to drop northern Illi- 
nois and northeast Iowa, 

We have continued the publication of the Horticulturist, hav- 
ing issued six hundred numbers each month. This magazine 
goes to each of our membera and has kept you well posted as to 
what has been done. Perhaps I had better mention some of 
the things that have not been done. 

The first duty laid upon our society by the laws of this state, 
ia "to aid in the formation and maintenance of county and local 
horticultural societies," The term horticulture ia broad. li 
includes flowers as well aa fruits. Gardening and village im- 
provement fall withiii its scope. I cannot conceive of a place in 
our broad atate that should not have a local interest in some of 
these. For several years but little has been done to encourage 
the formation of local societies and the oversight over those al- 
ready formed has been loose, with the result that the number of 
local societies in our state is less now than it was six years ago. 
I call your attention to this because it seeems to me we are fail- 
ing to protect a vital point. This queation constantly comes to 
my mind. If we fail to foster local societies how long will the 
state society require our care ? 

One of the important problems that confronts the'fruit grower 
ia the distribution of his products. Under the present system of 
distribution the crower furnishes all of the capital, take3,all of . 
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tlie.risks and bears all of tho losses. Equity would seem to de- 
mand that others who share the beiiefita should shoulder part of 
the risks. It is an intricate and complicated problem. All 
problems seem difficult until solved. Of course no two growers 
have exactly the same problem, but the question as it comes to 
each one of us has many points of resemblance. It does seem as 
though wo now have enough of the known quantities to enable us 
to find the unknown. 

Since our meeting of a year ago several members of this so- 
ciety have closed their pilgrimage on earth. \Vhat they wrought 
in our cause still lives to Wess the world, and their names will be 
treasured in our memories as benefactors to mankind. They 
rest from their labors. Others have bestowed fitting eulogies. 
Be it ours to draw from their noble example lessons of courage 
and inspiration for the duties that devolve upon ua. 

The loss of these veterans brings forcibly to our minds the fact 
that, to make-this society effective and perpetual, younger men 
and women who are interested in horticultural work must come 
forward' and lend their earnest efforts toward success by becom- 
ing active workers and members of this society! 

In conclusion let me congratulate you on what our society has 
already accompli alied, on the brilliant names connected with its 
history. The past is secure. The great duty of fostering and 
extending its beneficent influence still remains. Be it ours to 
faithfully perform present duty and the success of the past is 
assurance of the glorious future. 



It was moved by Mr. Edwards that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to pass upon the president's address and recommenda- 
tions. 

Mrs, Campbell moved to amend by referring report of com- 
mitte on Resolutions, which amendment was adopted and mo- 
tion as amended was carried. 

Report of secretary was read and referred to Finance com- 
n^'"*- Di,.„db,Gx«fft 
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Members of the Wiscoiism State Horticultural Society : — In 
presenting to you my sixth annual report, I will deviate some- 
wliat from tlie usual custoiu and after giving a few points of in- 
terest, will proceed togive from some records I have found, a few 
facts concerning the workings of our society at and since its or- 
ganization up to 1877, since wliicli time we have published our 
annual report — these facts will be printed — and serve in place of 
a report prior to 1877. Our past year's work started in real 
earnest when we decided to hold our annual meeting with the 
good people of Eureka. The sessions were interesting and well 
attended, an account of which appears in this report later on. 
I iind the proposition to hold our next summer meeting at Wau- 
sau and give our members a chance to see the work we are doing 
in the trial orchard meetswith general approval. Unless thiswin- 
ter should be sufficiently cold to kill the fruit buds, there surely 
should be some fruit there to inspect next season. 

Our library is in the same condition and in the same hands, as 
it was last year. I can not but wish that we had a pleasant room 
in the capital that we might keep our volumes in better shape 
and adorn the walls with pictures of former members who took 
so much interest In the wMrk of the society. I made a very cred- 
itable exhibit of our Wisconsin seedlings at the Minnesota state 
fair last fall, and in November visited the extensve experimental 
grounds of C G. Patten in Iowa. I think he has many things 
there brought out by his untiring perseverance and energy that 
will prove valuable to the northwest. He has kindly promised 
us some of his best new varieties for trial at Wausau, I regret 
very much both for myself and our society that I did not visit 
Mr. G-ideon last fall and learn more of his new seedling apples 
before his death. I went to the Minnesota meeting in Decem- 
ber and spent one day afterwards on bis grounds and one day 
with Mr. Lyman and Mr. Cummins,, both extensive experi- 
menters. I was much interested in the Lyman's Prolific crab. 
I secured several sprouts from the roots of the old Wealthy tree, 
one of which I have given to Prof. GofF and the others I will 
plant myself. If we find the Wealthy will propagate and bear 
on its own roots, it will partially solve the problem of hardy 
roots. , .. c..iii^.^byC~.UQ^lc 
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A few of our members have dropped out, finding they can get 
the report and magazine cheaper at sixty-five cents a year, I 
will now give some items of the history of our society. I find 
this society was organized in Janesville, September 28, 1864, by 
electing Fred Curtis of Rocky Run, chairman, and O. S, Willey 
of Janesville, secretary. After the organization was eflfected, 
Mr. J. C. Plumb of Madison, whose services in behalf of the 
society were so kindly spoken of last evening, offered the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted : Eesolved, that in the death 
of Mr. A. G. Hanford we have lost an active and faithful officer 
and brother of this society, and the horticultural interests of the 
northwest ,a most intelligent and zealous supporter, and while 
the many ever green and floivering monuments of liis and our 
art and profession remain, we will cherish the memory of his 
genial nature, good precepts and untiring devotion to the cause 
of horti culture. 

T find that G-. J, Kellogg is the only man that was present at 
the organization of this society who is present here today, and he 
made the first motion to appoint a committee to draw up the plan 
of organization and that O. S. Willey, J. C. Pluinb and Prof. L. 
L, Knox were appointed said committee. This committee de- 
cided the name to be as it now is, the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural society. Officers to be a president and a vice-president 
from each county in the state and a secretary and treasurer. 
The first president was Hon. R. F. Hopkins, first secretary J. 0. 
Plumb, first treasurer P. 0. Curtis. One of the men elected vice- 
presidents I know of four who arc still alive after thirty-six 
years of ivork, to-wit, G. J. Kellogg, J. S. Stickney,A.G. Tuttle, 
Ilcnry Floyd. The constitution was ratified January, 1865, at 
this meeting ; on motion of J. C. Plumb the Wilson was declared 
the best strawberry for all purposes. Houghton gooseberry 
recommended for general cultivation, also red and white Dutch 
currants. Doolittle Black Cap raspberry also. It was voted 
that blackberries were unworthy of cultivation in Wisconsin. 
Concord and Delaware headed the list of grapes. Apples voted 
extra hardy, Red Astrachan, Duchess, St. Lawrence,, Wine- 
sap, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet, Perry Bussett, Pome Gris 
and R«d Komanite. No plums were recommended that a^e~p(}]'^n \c 
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on our hardy list. Of cherries, Early Kieltmond was then in the 
list. In 1866 the same officers were re-elected. At this meet- 
ing G. J. Kellogg said he had grown 240 bushels of Wilson 
'strawberries on an acre without special manure. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Greenman appeared and said he Ufced the Hartford bet- 
ter than the Delaware grape. Judge Knapp also seemed to be 
enthusiastic on the subject o£ grapes. Kello^ entered protest 
against the Sweet June apple and it was struck from the list. 
Mr. Plum opposed the Eed Romanite. Willow Twig was added 
by Kello^. Fall Stripe by Mr. Peffer. Northern Spy was 
added by Chandler. Annual meeting of 1867 — The of&cers 
elected at this meeting were Hobbins, president ; O. S. Wiley, 
secretary, and Geo. A, Mason, treasurer. Many grievous stories 
of the fraudiilent tree peddler's work related, and his work 
referred to a special committee consisting of Lawrence Smith 
and Hobbins. At this meeting it was resolved to offer a prem- 
ium of $100.00 for the best ten acre plantation of timber and 
$50.00 for the best five acre plantation to bo planted in the 
spring of 1867, and awards to be made at the expiration of three 
years. Mr. Tuttle spoke in favor of hills for orchards. Mr. 
Smith thinks exposure to sun on southwest side caused death 
of trees. Mr. Plumb favored both hills and protection. The 
Rock county society was organized that year and had delegates. 
Delegates were also present from the Madison society, the Ap- 
pleton and Northern Iowa cities. Charles Waters made a re- 
port from Vernon county, M. D. Proctor from Pierce county, H. 
H. Powers from Green Lake county, E. A. Eoby from Racine 
county, and J. S. Stickney from Milwaukee county. A list of 
five varieties of apples was named as follows: Astrachan, 
I>uche8s, Fanieuse, Tallmau and Golden Russett. Mr. Tuttle 
said he would plant. only ten Duchess in a thousand trees. Mr. 
Plumb offered a resolution favoring the planting of the best of 
the native plums. Transcendent and Hyslop crabs were also 
recommended. Wilson strawberry still at the head of the list, 
and wild blackberries were recommended for planting. C. M. 
Plumb of Lake Mills showed 34 varieties of apples. Stickney 
and Kell«^g, both exhibited apples. Fraud began to creep in at 
thi? early day as will be seen by the following resolution that 

.ooqIc 
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was adopted, and I fail to find where it ever was rescinded. 
Any member of this society offering fruit for premiuma, except 
in the name of the grower, His exhibition shall be rejected and 
the offense shall reject him from the society. At this meeting it 
was decided to hold summer meetings and exhibitions. Mr. 
Lawrence objected to placing Wilson first on list of strawberries 
andHobins agreed with him. I". S. Lawrence reported sales of ap- 
ples in Wisconsin that year of 273,453 bushels, worth $386,683. 
Annual meeting of the year 1868 — The three principal officers 
we?e again, Hobbins, Willey and Mason. At this meeting Mr. 
A,' G. Tuttle was awarded 1st premium on an essay on Causes 
of Diseases and Protection Necessary for an Orchard. Brother 
Dartt loomed npatthismeetingbut had then not learned togirdle, 
but asked how far apart to plant trees. Twenty feet apart each 
way was decided on by a vote and the heads two feet high was de- 
cided on by a resolution offered by J. S. Sticbney. In discus- 
sion on apples for trial Kello^ kicked vigorously on the Alexan- 
der but liked the Ben Davis so well that it was placed on the list. 
The Soulard crab was condemned. Mr. Plumb said on top 
grafting that he believd the top had more influence on the stock 
than the stock had on the top. Early Richmond still heads lists 
of cherries. Kellogg recommends the Lombard plum. Mr. Stick- 
ney said the best way to get rid of the vender of poor fruit trees 
was to raise more at home [sound today — Secy.]. Pruit shown: 
Kellogg, 17 varieties; Dr. Ozane, Jr., 30; Stieknoy, 10; A. G. 
Tuttle, 10; A. E. Elmore, 1. J. C. Plumb offered a resolution, 
which was adopted, saying the interest of fruit growing is one 
of great an-d growing conceru to the health and wealth of our 
people [sound, as ivealth without health is of but little benefit — 
Secy.]. Annual meeting 1869 — Officers elected: Hobbins, 
president ; A. G. Tuttle, vice president ; 0. S. Willey, secretary ; 
treasurer, G. A, Kason. I. Gould recommended large treea for 
planting,, and J. S. Stiekney opposed him and the majority staid 
by the latter, Mr. Tuttle said timber soil for trees was much 
better than prairie [sound yet — Seey.]. First list of apples re- 
mains unchanged. Mr. Cover spoke highly of the Ben Davis. 
Mr. Tuttle had the E.arly Joe placed on the trial list, and gave 
the Walbridge an introduction to the society. Mr. Stiokney 

9 rg,l,c.byCA>OC^IC 
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advocated the Green Prolific strawberry in preference to the 
Wilson, in all except shipping, ilr. Stickney spoke of the Briton 
blackberry first at this meeting. The Janesville grape was men- 
tioned and recommended for trial by J. C. Plumb. Adopted. G. 
J. Kellogg recommended the Worden seedling of New York, 
Mr. Peffer presented an essay on the value of the native plum. 
Flemish Beauty was said to be the only pear hardy enough to 
stand our winters. Dr. Hobbins spoke in favor of English spar- 
rows and was appointed one of a committee to procure a pair. 
Mr. Kello^ spoke in favor of setting several grafts in the ground 
and leaving one for an orchard tree without mutilation [very 
sound advice]. Jlr. Knapp and Mr. Tuttlc both approved of low 
tops for apple trees. Annual meeting 1870 — Offcers: Mr. Hob- 
bins, president ; secretary, O. S. Willey ; treasurer, G, A. Mason. 
The question of dividing the state into districts and of the or- 
ganization of local societies was brought up. On motion of Mr. 
Stickney a summer meeting was held at Osbkosh", in June, but 
owing to hot, dry weather was poorly attended, Mr, Gould 
offered the following resolution : That the adoption of culti- 
vated crabs as a stock on which to graft or bud our apples Is 
a step in the right direction. J. 0. Plumb claimed they would 
not unite well. Stickney feared dwarfing. Mr. Stickney offered 
a substitute to recommend them for trial by nurserymen. At 
this meeting, for the first, the Duchess was placed at the head of 
apple list for hardiness. Premiums for new members were 
offered by Greenman, Plumb, Kellogg, Tuttle, Waters, Gould, 
Stickney, Peffer and Morrow Brothers, Annual meeting 1871- — ■ 
At this meeting President Hobbins tendered his resignation ai.d ■ 
J. S. Stickney w^s elected. The secretary and treasurer were 
re-elected. The Utter was first mentioned at this meeting, 
Pindlayson recommending and Plnmb opposing it, Mr. Stick- 
ney spoke favorably of it for a market apple. It was substituted' 
for Alexander. The Ben Davis was kept in the commercial list 
and the Walbridge for further trial. Mr. Hastings read a paper 
on Dbmestic Wine and Temperance, which drew out much dis- 
cussion. Annual meeting of 1872— -Officers: J. S. Stickney, 
president; O. S. Willey, secretary, and Geo. A. Mason, treas- 
urer. G. W. Pinney spoke favorably of Door county for 
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fjroducing fruits. Then foUowied an interesting talk, or discus- 
sion, on Top Grafting, Felch, Tuttle, Plumb and Weir 
participating. A resolution was adopted requiring the members ■ 
to pay twenty cents additional for postage on annual report. 
Meeting of 1873 — Officc^-s elected : J, S. Stickney, president ; G. 
E. Morrow, secretary ; Or. A. Mason, treasurer. At this meeting 
Mr. Tuttle spoke favorably of the Early Bargamot pear. Mr, 
Felch opposed pear culture, and G. J. Kellogg fixed the price of 
Wisfconsin grown pears at $5.00 each. J. M. Smith was present 
at this meeting. Twenty-five judges were appointed to judge 
horticultural products at the state fair. Wealthy was first no- 
ticed at this meeting. Annual meeing 1874— X)fficers of 1873 
were re-elected. .Dr. Mygatt of Kenosha spoke in favor of top 
grafting, J. S. Harris of Minnesota put in an appearance at 
this meeting and said : "We have met with wholesale destruction 
in Minnesota. Ihicheas escaped with little injury. Wealthy 
stood well." E. Wilcox showed up and said laat winter all trees 
were killed more or less — ^Duchess the worst. Mr. Hatch's first 
paper was read at this meeting, though lie was not present. At 
this meeting L. Woodward favored longer trunks and Mr. Tuttle 
agreed with him, saying six feet was none too high for the head 
of Golden Russett. Dr. P. A. Jewell of Lake City, Minn,, was 
present at this meeting. E. Wilcox offered a resolution favoring 
crab roots, which was vigorously discussed by all present, Mr. 
Jewell said Tetofski and Duchess stood best in Minnesota the 
past winter. Peach and apple next:. Wealthy is the oidy Min- 
nesota seedling that is doing well. Wilcox grad the Ben Davis 
was worthless. Jewell said in Minnesota they had lost more trees 
of it than any other. Geo, Kellogg still spoke in its favor. It 
was kept on the list by a vote of 10 to 7. Annual meeting of 
1875— This year I set my first Wealthy trees, sixty in number, 
bought of A. P. Jewell of Lake City. A G. Tuttle was elected 
president ; P. W. Case, secretary, and Geo. A. Mason, treasurer. 
Mr. Olds was present at this meeting. The N". W. Greening was 
first mentioned at this time by E, W, Daniels. At this meeting 
the state was divided into 12 districts for observation. Annual 
meeting 1876— Officers: A. G. Tuttle, president; F. W. Case, 
secretary, and Geo. :\. Mason, treasurer. A committee, consist- 
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ing of President Tuttle, J. 0. Plumb, G. J. Kellogg and G. P. 
PefFcr, was appointed to consider the Centennial exhibition. J. 
C. Plumb exhibits 31 varieties of apples at state fair; Peffer, 
4 ; Kellogg, 6. A. J. Philips exhibited the Avista seedling. Chaa 
Hirschinger exhibits six varieties. A. L. Hatch made a motion 
that ive recommend no lists of fruits. A resolution on the death 
of Mr. Morrow was offered by Geo. J. Kellogg, who also offered 
another that we recommend those fruits that are doing the best 
in the locality where they are growing, which has been sound 
advice ever since. In conclusion will say I have settled down to 
this conclusion, that to raise all the fall apples we need in Wis- 
consin we have only to plant and care for the best varieties of 
home grown trees we now have, and to raise winter apples with 
any degree of success -we must top graft on the best stocks we 
now have and put forth the best efforts we can to discover some- 
thing among our new, hardy seedlings that is still better, and to 
that end I have selected one at Mr. Patten's, two among Mr. 
Gideon's large lot of seedlings, and two at Mr. Lyman's. These 
are hardy, vigorous, square-shouldered fellows, and I shall set 
grafts of them in the coming spring, on purpose to grow stock 
for top grafting, for I do feel that owing to the low estimate that 
is placed on orcharding in our state as compared with Minne- 
sota, we should make a vigorous effort to place it on the list of 
other farm industries or quit the business. About a month ago 
I wrote to Mr. McKerrow relative to having a full description of 
what our state society is doing in the trial orchard at Wausau, to 
enlighten and educate the people of the state alongthe line of 
hardy and suitable trees for planting in our state. This descrip- 
tion would go into over 50,000 homes in the state, thereby 
bringing it to the attention of many farmers who otherwise 
would know nothing of it. 

President^ — -I do not know of any other proceeding that should 
come up before the election of officers. I think the constitution 
provides that these officers be elected by ballot. Have you any 
special wishes in regard to the manner in which it should be 
conducted ? 

Motion by Mr. Hoxie that the first ballot on election of officers 
shall be an informal ballot was carried. 
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First ballot showed 23 votes out of 35 cast for Mr. Franklin 
Johnson as president, and on motion of Mr. Hoxie the vote was 
made imaniinoiia. 

Dr. T. E, Loope was elected vice president. 

Informal ballot for secretary resulted as follows : 

Total number of votes cast, 36; A. J. Philips, 15; J. L. 
Herjjst, 17; remainder scattering. 

A formal ballot was taken, resulting as follows : Total num- 
ber of votes, 38 ; necessary to a choice, 20 ; J. L, Herbst, 21 ; Mr. 
Philips, 15; scattering. 

President — Mr. Herbst having received the majority of the 
votes cast is declared secretary for the ensuing year. 

Mr. R. J, Coe was unanimously elected treasurer. 

Mr. S. H. Marshall was elected corresponding secretary. 

L. G. Kellogg was elected a member of the trial orchard com- 
mittee. 

President- — -Next in order on our program is the report of the 
delegates to other states. 

Report of delegate from Minnesota was read by Mr. Smith : 



. REPORT OF BELEGATE TO THE ANNTJAL MEETING 
OF THE MINNESOTA STATE HORTICULTURAL . 
SOCIETY, HELD AT MINNEAPOLIS DEC. 5, 6, 7 

AND 8, 1899. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Your delegate arrived in Minneapolis at about 11:30 p. m, 
Monday, Dec. 4th. 

The convention opened promptly at 10 a. m., Tuesday, Dec 
5th, in one of the rooms of the new and spacious court house. 

Rev. W. T. Scott not being present, President Pendergaftt 
called on Rev. Turner to open the meeting with prayer, aftfer 
which we proceeded to the discussion of the plum question. 

There were six short paers, and discussions on same, after tJie 
reading of each. The general idea was to set native plums, no 
one having had success with any of the imported varieties. 
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Dewain Cook of Windom advanced 4 method of setting glum 
treea which was entirely new to your unsopliisticated delegate. 
It waa to set the trees eighteen to twenty-four inchesdeep, and by 
so doing kill all the roots on the tree and a new growth of roots 
would start out near the surface, so tliat in two years' time the 
tree is really growing on its oivn roots. 

Otto Lu^er of St. Anthony Park presented the thought-that 
the insects, or at least some of them, are not disposed to move 
more than is necessary, and so begin work on the side of the plum 
orchard first readied, no matter what the variety. 

Tuesday afternoon we had two very interesting papers on "Ex- 
hibiting Fruit at the State Fair." Prof. Greeu spoke as a judge, 
followed by Mr. Wedge as an exhibitor. During the papers and 
discussion which followed there was a strong plea for honesty in 
the matter of making a show, 

Jlr. Dai'tt objected very strongly to the practice of grouping 
the different varieties, that is, putting all the Wealthy apples to- 
gether, all the Patten's Greening, grouped, all the crabs by them- 
selves, etc. The point made by Mr. Dartt was that no man could 
show his fcxliibit to his friends because it would be scattered over 
the whole show, Mr. Dartt also criticised the sweepstakes pre- 
piiums offered by private parties for the best show of apples 
grown in Minnesota. Mr. Underwood replied very forcibly and 
plainly, to the confusion of Mr. Dartt ; so it seemed to your dele- 
gate, showing that the sweepstakes did not interfere in any way 
with any private exhibit, but were a very excellent advertisement 
for the state. Prof. Green stood up for the grouping of varieties, 
as it made a very much more comprehensive exhibition, and also 
made it much easier for the judge to give justice to all — as he 
could not do if things were scattered over the whole building. 

Then followed six jjapcrs on trees and shrubs for street and 
lawn planting. Wyman Elliot gave quite an exhaustive list of 
varieties suitable for street planting, most of which were native. 
The point was clearly shown during the session that native trees 
and shrubs are far ahead of imported varieties for street plant- 
ing. The most interesting paper to the writer was one read by 
President Pendergast on "The Practical Value of Tree and 
Shrub Ornamentation About the Home." He took the ground 1 , 
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that what adds to tho pleasantness and happiness of life is of 
practical value, and brought very plainly before the meeting the 
fact that to be surrounded by the brightness and cheer of a well 
arranged and well cared for lawn interspersed with shrubbery 
is of very great value. Happiness is what we seek and as the 
ornamentals add to our happiness they are of practical value. 

F. H. Nutter spoke on "Locating Shrubs on the GJrounda for 
Effect," The idea was to group them in harmonious clumps, not 
to scatter over the grounds giving what he called a "spotted 
effect," 

Prof. Conway ilacilillan of Minnesota State University gave 
a most excellent and entertaining address on "The Pollenation 
of Flowers." The professor used numerous colored charts to 
illustrate his talk, in which he showed in language so simple 
that the vi-ayfaring man, though fool, might not err therein, the 
methods by which the pollenation of various flowers takes place. 
He also corrected solne erroneous ideas which are common among 
fruit growers and even amateur botanists. "Pollen is a spore. 
Pollenation is a depositing of spores where they can germinate." 
His talk was so entirely cleansed of the long and incomprehen- 
sible scientific terms that it was most entertaining and instruc- 
tive indeed. 

On blackberry culture there were six papers read discussing 
the various sides of the subject. The substance seemed to be 
to set young plants on a soil that will hold moisture but not 
a wet soil. Lay down flat and cover with earth. The largest crop 
reported, except on a very small area, was about 125 cases (16 
quarts) per acre. This was a great deal of a surprise to your 
delegate, as he expected to hear of three or four times that 
amount. The profits in the business seemed to be of doubtful and 
frequently of a minus quantity. Ancient Birton is. the variety 
most used. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening were spent at the State 
Agricultural college. We were shown around the place by a very 
pleasant professor, whose name your delegate failed to get, . 
though he asked once or twice. Our afternoon session was held 
in Armory hall, and after a good oyster supper served in the 
beautiful dining hall of the college, the evening was given to a |i_^ 
pleasant entertainment consistting of au illustrated address by 
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Prof. Hansen on his traveU in the east, with music, etc.; moatly 
by the college students. 

Thursday moming brought the subject of vegetables. Prof. 
Shaw showed something of what can be grown in the kitchen 
garden, the possibilities of which but few people have any idea. 

Mr, Vincent Beeves spoke on the turnip as a forage and soil- 
ing crop. He advocated sowing seed very thickly and pulling 
only the best, if any, and then turning in the stock, sheep pre- 
ferred, to harvest the balance of the crop. 

Onion growing was discussed somewhat^ but there was a wide 
difference of opinion on the subject. Some one from Iowa talked 
about some very large crops and the profits of them — ^but on 
being questioned the fact was developed that he grew only one- 
tenth of an acre and started the seed in the hotbed, the variety 
being one of the giant sorts which are almost worthless to grow 
in quantities. 

In the reports from various portions of the state the Beder 
Wood, Captain Jack, Parker Earl and Crescent appeared to be 
the most profitable of the strawberries. In apples the Wealthy 
has the leading place, with Duchess, Patten's Greening and Oka- 
bena following; also a large number of varieties which promise 
Well, on the experimental list. The whole trend of thought as 
to new varieties was that, to he of value, they must he originated 
at home and developed to suit the climate if they are to live and 
thrive- J.yman's Prolific crab was so highly recommended that 
your delegate turned orchardist and ordered a dozen trees. So if 
any of you are up his way in two or three years you may expect 
to find crab trees so loaded with fruit that there will not be room 
enough to receive it. And any of you who may wish to know 
anything- in the line of apple growing will know where to find 
an authoritative answer to your every inquiry. 

Thursday afternoon there were several memorial addresses on 
the late Peter M. Gideon, in which was brought out the great 
work accomplished in producing the Wealthy apples ; also many 
other promising sorts, as 3"et improved as to their value. The 
forestry session following was not attended by your delegate. 

The papers on flowers and kindred subjects occupied the Fri- 
day morning session and were entertaining and to the point. 
Mrs. Frances L. Towji spoke on flowers as an index to character. 
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She endeavored to show that one might see considerable of char- 
acter in the manner of laying out and setting the flower garden. 

Mrs, UndervTOod's paper on "Nature Study" was a most elo- 
quent plea for the education of the country children to see and 
appreciate the things around them, and explained their lack of 
interest in them as due to their lack of knowledge of them. She 
spoke of the various things about the farm and country, show- 
ing the great advantage the country child has over the city child ; 
yet, with all the little chicka, the kittens and lamba, the colts and 
calves, the woods and flowers, he has nothing to show his city 
cousin ; the reason being as before stated, he has not been taught 
to see the beautiful in the works of God in nature. She urged 
a more earnest study of the works of nature while the children 
are yet in the primary grades of school work. This session being 
the one in conjunction with the Ladies' Auxiliary, broiight out 
considerable discussion on the subject. President Pendergast 
spoke quite strongly on the lines followed by the previoiis paper, 
and hoped that more would he, done in nature study, and Mr. 
Underwood suddenly discovered that the ladies are of great value 
to the balance of humanity and especially to the horticultural 
society. While he ia slightly tardy in the discovery, it is better 
late than never. ^ 

Tlie last session was devoted to seedling apples, and was dis- 
cussed quite thoroughly by several old growers, but there was ao 
much difference of opinion as to the best methods to pursue that 
it is hardly worth your while to listen to any attempt on the part 
of your delegate to separate the wheat from the tares. 

The exhibit of apples was quite extensive and showed plainly 
that Minnesota can grow apples and grow them in variety. It 
is only a question of a few years when she will have apples to 
sell ; or appearances and reports are very misleading. 

'The financial report ia as follows: Railroad fare, $16,76, 
paid hy our treasurer; hotel bill, $6.00, paid by Minnesota 
society. 

In conclusion let me thank you for the honor and trust con- ' 
ferred upon him who has so lately become one of your number, 
and express the hope that you will find no occasion to repent of 
your action. Eespectfully submitted, v \->()ol(' 

Green Bay, Wis. Irving C. Smit^ '- 
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Report of delegate to the Iowa Society was read by Mr. A. J. 
Philips: 

EEPORT OF DELEGATE TO THE MEETING OF THE 
NORTHEASTKRN IOWA HORTICULTURAL Sa 
OIETY. 

A.J.PhiIips,Secretary of Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

The annual meeting of the Northeastern Iowa Horticultural 
Society was held at Cvesco, Nov. 28, 29 and 30. Besides Presi- 
dent Gardner and Secretary True of the society there was a fair 
attendance of horticulturists from other parts of the state, like- 
wise Dartt and Fryer o£ Minnesota. 

Mr. Bumap of tlie second district reported first, Mr. Mitchell 
of the first district and Mr. Ferris of the third followed. The 
reports were very similar, all reporting the loss of trees and 
plants where snow was lacking. Mr. Reeves of Waverly makes 
a report of his nursery and locality very similar to Mr. Coe's 
report, at our summer meeting, of the losses at Fort Atkinson. 

The same conditions prevail here as in our state. Not a man 
under thirty here to take part in the meeting, and only one under 
forty, and he from Minnesota (not Dartt), although at the en- 
tertainment Wednesday evening three quite young men took 
part. The first, the county attorney, spoke in glowing terms of 
the elevating influences of foot-ball playing. The second, a 
young minister, gave a good talk on many things that if prac- 
ticed would result in a better citizenship. The third recited a 
poem in the Spanish language ; I could not tell whether he was 
praising American horticulture or Spanish fighting. As usual 
the music was fine, the audience large and the other features 
good. 

The general routine of the meeting was a fair samjile of per- 
haps nearly one hundred meetings I have attended within the 
past twenty-five years. Some spoke of new seedlings that they 
think worthy. Of apples, the Ben Davis and Walbridge were 
abused perhaps the worst of any, while both varieties had a few 
warm supporters. The Russians had to take their usual scoring, 
some reporting a total loss, the Veronish for winter and Long^c 
field for fall being the two best spoken of. 
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The usual questiong about top-grafting were propounded and 
the summing up shoiTCd the Virginia crab to be the best stock to 
work all varieties on, though there is a manifest desire for some- 
thing better and less liable to blight. 

Reports on small fruits vary but little from ours, light crops 
and low prices being the rule. Columbian and Loudon raspber- 
ries both have friends here and Older is well spoken of. Beder 
Wood, Warlield and Enhance seem to be the leading strawberries. 

Tree agents and home grown trees were handled about as we 
in Wisconsin handle them, and ways to teach the people were 
discussed, as has been done for years, while no doubt the same 
processes of swindlin,;^ will be practiced for the next year as have 
been practiced for the past twenty years. Aa usual the men who 
need the instruction were absent and, as many of them do not 
read the reports, they will never hear of it. The best way to 
reach them was discussed. One man advocated holding meeting*! 
in every school district under the direction of the county super- 
intendent, but as the average superintendent in our state consid- 
ers he is doing all now that he is paid for, the plan hardly seems 
feasible. This subject was left about as it was found, except that 
Mr. Van Houten said he thought they were gaining a little in 
that direction. 



Mr. Hatch here presented a resolution instructing the commit- 
tee on Legislation, which resolution was referred to resolutions 
committee. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President — I have been informed that the committee on tlie 
history of horticulture in Wisconsin is ready to report, Mr. 
HoxiCj chairman. 

Mr. President and Members of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural 'Society : — 
Tour committee, to whom was referred the matter of, or the 
advisability of, publishing a history of Wiaeonain horticulture, 
have carefully considered the matter referred to them. First, we 
find that the society haa already undertaken this work by author- 
izing the late J. C. Plumb to collect and prepare matter for such 
publication, and advanced some money to him to help in part the 
neeesaary expenses. We therefore hope and expect that some 
such matter has been collected and will be found available. We 
are therefore in favor of the society prosecuting this work by now 
appointing some one or two comjjetent members of the society 
to collect all available matter from all proper sources and have 
the same edited and put in form for publication at the earliest 
possible time consistent with the obtaining and verifying of auch 
facta thus obtained, and as soon as the funds of this society will 
permit to take charge of its publication. We further suggest 
that all members or other persons intereated in the horticulture 
of our state write out and forward to such editor or compiler 
when appointed any facta or incidenta bearing upon the history 
of horticulture in our state. 



B. S. Hoxie. 

F. C. Edwards. 
J. L. Herbst. 
Report was referred to executive committee. 



Keport of delegate from Minnesota was read by Mr. Yahnke. 

Mr. Yahnke — Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen ; I am 

very glad that I could meet with you here. This state is my 
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second foreign land; it was the first place I came to when I 

crossed the ocean, and in this state I found mj first friend, and 
I will say my best friend ; in this state I had my training in hor- 
ticulture and in this state I found my better half, and is it a 
wonder that I love tho state ? And it was my joy when I could 
come back to the old place where I have had so many good days 
and to ■v^hich I am indebted to so much in my life^ and so I thank 
you all for the welcome you have given me here, and for the 
hcBpitality and the friendship and the good spirit you have 
brought me, when I come among you, so that I feel just as if 
I was at home. I have not felt a minute since I came into your 
presence as if J was in a strange city or between strange people; 
I feel as if I were at home. 

As far as horticulture in our stato is concemed, I will say that 
we have about the same trouble you have in this state, in some 
ways probably we have it worse and in others not quite so bad, in 
that we have to overcome the same difficulties that you have, and 
I believe I am safe to say that we have about the same spirit be- 
tween the horticultural men that you have. They are all alive, 
industrious, wide awake men and noble in their character, all 
willing to lift up their fellow men and for the good of their 
country, I notice here during my presence in your meeting that 
every one has given bis beat to the public to develop, none of them 
keeps back a secret ; he gives it up to his fellowmen so that every 
one may be benefited by it, and therefore I thank you. I myself 
have profited in that regard from being with you, and I hope that 
at our meetings you will have your delegates and you will see 
what we are doing, and I hope you will enjoy our meetings just 
as much as I have enjoyed this. 

I am, furthermore, well pleased that you honor one of our 
members of our state who has propagated that beautiful apple, 
the Wealthy apple, which has done so much good to thousands 
and thousands of people in this broad land. If it were not for 
this pioneer work, we would not have an apple in this or in our 
state, and I can hardly make any difference between these two 
states ; they are so closely connected in everything, in their re- 
sources, in their agriculture, in their horticulture, in atmosphere 
and climate, and in the people, because most of the people in-ow i 
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state liave come from your state, and many who are in this state 
have been in our state and have come back, so that we are two 
brothers, and I ■might say sisters, too, because we are one family. 
So I thank you very much that I could be here with you. 



President— We will now listen to the delegate from Iowa. 

Mr. Bentz — -I can only say to you that I am much gratified to 
be with you. I have taken much interest in all your reports and 
1 understand your interests and ours are almost identical, and 
your situation and growth and success has been very much like 
ours, and I do not know that there is anything of interest that 
I could say. I am pleased with the cordial and kind welcome 
that I have received ; I appreciate it, and I hope that if any of 
you ever has an opportunity of visiting our state or our county, 
that you will call on me^ and if I can not talk to an audience, I 
think perhaps I can be of some little interest on the grounds in 
showing you around, and then I can explain something about 
what I would like to say if I were capable of speaking or ad- 
dressing an audience, and I thank you for your kindness. 

President — Nest on our program is the delegate from north- ' 
ern Illinois. I do not know that any one has reported from 
northern Illinois. 

Mr. N. O. Kluck — I am from northern Illinois. I do not know 
as I am recognized as a delegate. 

President — We will recognize you. 

Mr. Kluck — I feel as though it were an honor to be before you, 
to mix with you and to get enlightenment in horticulture. Last 
fall our Horticultural Society of Northern Illinois had our meet- 
ing at Treeport; we had Prof. Goff down there, who explained 
about the formation of fruitif and other things pertaining to hor- 
ticulture, and he is a host in himself, and a great help, and we 
feel like returning thanks to you for sending him down there and 
helping along in our society. 

I feel gi'atified to be here in your midst and I have learned a 
great deal; I feel that it is a nice place to be, a nice location, 
good social people and everything of that kind. I have for 42 
years lived wh^re I could always look into Wisconsin, and ow 
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states are neighbors and we are as one, and I wish to thank you 
for the hospitality and the good time that I have had here in 
this convention. 

President — We will now listen to reports of the delegates of 
some of our local societies : 

In behalf of the Grand Chute Horticultural Society I make 
the following report : 

The annual meeting of the society was held January 4th, 1900, 
40 persons being present. The following oiBcers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Mr. S, B. JJesrill, president; Mr. W, 
Roblee, vice president ; Mr. J. P. Brock, treasurer ; Mrs, G. L; 
Pinkie, secretary. ] I i-:' ii I 

The society consists of the leading horticulturists and farmers 
of this section of the country. The meetings are well attended 
and thoroughly enjoyed by all, especially the good dinner pro- 
vided by the ladies. Aside from our regular horticultural work 
essayists are appointed by our president to prepare an original 
paper or read a selection that would be of interest to the mem- 
bers. The delegate dected to attend the state meeting was your 
humble servant, i ; 

Carrie M. Pinkie. 

Appleton, Wis. 



Mr. Darrow, representing Omro Horticultural Society, read 
the following : 

OMRO HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

I 
The annual meeting of Omro Horticultural Society was held 
January 12, 1900. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. L, Darrow; vice president, E. H, Graves; secretary, 
Mrs. Jos. D. Treleven ; treasurer, Mrs. W. Smith ; delegate 
elected to state meeting, R. L. Darrow, and Thomas Tanner, 
alternate. r ! i 

This society meets the second Friday evening of each month, 
and in the month of June [besides holding our regular meeting] 
we hold an annual strawberry show, and we had the pleasure of 
having Secretary Philips present at our last one. In November 
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we hold an annual chrysanthemum show and fa!r, which is creatr 
ing an interest, and we feel that it is doing a vast amount of 
good. We also assisted in forming a local society known as the 
Algoma Society, of which We have reason to be proud, for they 
are a live society. We now numher over 80 members, and can 
say that the interest in the meetings does not lag, but new 
thoughts are constantly brought out and questions asked and 
answered, which would not be done were it not for the social, at- 
home feeling that is cultivated in these meetings. 

Mrs. Jos. D. Treleven, 

Secretary. 



Dr. Loope, representing Eureka Society, read the following: 
The orchard on Lookout stood last winter fairly well. Not a 
single tree succumbed to the winter, yet many were no doubt root 
injured. The blight came and made its mark on every variety 
in one part of the orchard. Those members of our society who 
visited the orchard in June saw the blight on Longfields, Me- 
Mahan, Wealthy, Hibernal, Anisum, Whitney, etc., but the same 
trees grew and bore crops of apples, especially Longfields. They 
are covered with fruit buds at this writing. N. W. Greening in 
our vicinity were badly injured and did not grow this season. In 
our own orchard at W«ston seemed all right, but ihey are young. 
Our apples were very wormy. I think all apples were wormy 
last season wherever grown: There was probably more apples in 
our orchard than all the rest of Winnebago county. We shall 
take a new departure this year by planting 1,000 winter apple 
trees. Five hundred of these will be in the nature of a trial 
orchard, being such varieties as Ben Davis, Jonathan, Ingram, 
Wagner, Winesap, Clayton, Salome, Mammoth, Black Twig, 
RcHnan Stem, Stark, Rushford and eight varieties of winter seed- 
lings, unnamed, one native plum found near Rochester, Minne- 
sota, one seedling of a California plum found in our own state 
and whatever we can add in the line of winter apples. The last 
500 will be Sweet Famuse, N, W. Greening, Pewaukee, Acovel 
S. Winter, Willow Twig, Plums Cider, Cemetery, etc We shall 
also top work moat ;>f these varieties on Virginia and Hibernal 
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stock. We can then judge of what will do best in our location 
and act on our experience. This is not a costlj experiment and 
some of them may succeed. Any one who has some variety to 
test will confer a favor on us by selling or giving us specimens. 
All this work is on the theory that latitude does not entirely de- 
terminate the living qualities of even those called tender varieties 
but that location, soil, season and other qualifications have much 
to do with success or failure. That my trial station proves what 
may live or die in my location and surroundings and at others 
like mine but that a mile away with different conditions, I may 
not prove anything for the other fellow, that Wausau, Superior, 
Waupaca or West Salem proves no more. From childhood to 
decreptitude we are happiest in chaauigsome Will o' the Wisp that 
promises riches or happiness. Some even imagine they are bet- 
ter than their neighbors forgetting that their neighbors harbor 
the same illusion in respect to them. Some arrogate all the vir- 
tue of goodness and wisdom to themselves leaving none for others 
and then rail against them for what is not getable, being all ab- 
sorbed. I don't believe anybody is an angel, at least none of my 
acquaintences. Some of you horticulturists may think you know 
it all but I don't believe it Yet I don't want to' come against 
you with an;^ supposed knowledge of my own and I hereby give 
you due notice that however small you rate me horticulturally 
thatT don't even in my own mind come up to your rating. 



Mr. Jewett (representing Sparta) — I have no special report; 
to make. Our society is still alive and flourishing. We hav^ 
not had any meeting since last spring. We had the best growth 
of small fruits last year, and everything went in in good shape 
for another year. We all take an interest in the society as far as 
we can, but we have not as many meetings as others. 



W, L. Osborne reported for the La Crosse ' County Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Association. He said : "Our society is 
still active and useful and during its existence of nearly fifteen 
years has acconipliehed much good. It hoW^ meetings monthly 

" Dg,t,zedbyGl>OglC 
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from October to March ineluajye, but is liable to have a summer 
meeting at any time when its members can spare time for it. One 
year it celebrated the Fourth of July with a grove meeting which 
was the best attended and most truly patriotic event of that char- 
acter in the county. During the past year it has lost two valuable 
members by death, Hon. John Dawson and Mr. 0. H. Hawkins. 

■Although both are greatly missed, the society will not really 
suffer in influence or interest, since the young men and women 
are taking more of the responsibility and work upon themselves 
as they should if vigor is to be maintained. 

The society discussed every question of 'interest to the soil til- 
ler and country dweller, nothing being barred that is offered in a 
right spirit. Qenoral farming has its place but the tendency is 
more and more toward horticultural talk as that branch of rural 
industry steadily increaaoa in importance. The horticultural 
produ<!ts of La" Crosse county are not generally realized. The 
chief city with 30,000 inhabitants anil three lesser towns furnish 
a large home market while a number of berry and apple growers 
have their own shipping market. For three years past the berry 
producers have' been organized and made the bulk of their sales 
through an agent. This has been in spit« of some objections very 
satisfactory, serving to keep the market cleared up and produc- 
ing a higher average of prices. I believe every member of the 
berry association would recommend the system as certain to 
avert a great deal of annoyance and anxiety, and' likely to yield 
more money. It has been a good thing to have our society rep- 
resented at the state meetings — I believe equally valuable to 
both bodies. The delegate who comes here, is obliged to report 
at the' next succeeding meeting of the local society and be pre- 
pared to tell, not only what he saw and heard, but also to answer 
a great manyq uestions, that' will be rather awkward if he is in 
the least degree neglectful in his attendance upon these sessions. 
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REPORT or THE WAUPACA HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY AND IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

We have a membership of about twentj-five voters and their 
families usually attend the meetings. We have more money in 
our treasury now than we have need for. Hence do not collect 
any dues this year. We have a full board of officers as follows 
for the year of 1900. M. B. Baldwin, president; Mrs. Phil. 
Koontz, vice-president; W. H. Holmes, secretary, and Wm. J. 
Benedixen treasurer. Our president usually appoints a com- 
mittee of three on program. We usually' hold meetings once 
each month and sometimes twice. Sometimes in the city at pub- 
lic halls oj hotels, sometimes at private residences or parks and 
often at farmer homes and orchards, and we never fail to hold at 
least one strawberry and one orchard meeting in a finely culti- 
vated strawberry garden and well bred apple orchard. We also 
have raspberry, blackberry and melon picnics. Generally have 
twoor three sleighride meetings at farmers' homes and sometimes 
go as far as 10 miles, and we always pack the house as well as our 
sleighs and baskets, and we never lack for invitations out and by 
the way. If our society had accomplished nothing but the assim- 
ilating of city and country folk our mission would have paid ten 
fold in a social way, and in the way of education and educating 
our children and the young people to talk and read in public it 
has been a great benefit, and in an industrial way it has accomp- 
lished much. Its influence and encouragements have been re- 
markable. For be it known that at our organization twelve 
years ago there was iiot an acre of small fruits growing in our 
vicinity, and never had been one single crate of berries or a barrel 
of apples shipped from our depot here as a commercial enter- 
prise. But since our organization and our united efforts and en- 
couragements we have shipped thousands and thousands of cases 
of berries and car loads and car loads of splendid apples, hun- 
dreds of homes made happy and healthy children to occupy them 
and great sums of money have been p^id to poor women and 
children for picking and sorting fruits to whom this boon was 
greatly prized and gave the mean? with which to procure -books i 
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and needed raiment and no one can estimate the value o£ good in 
this line. 

At our meetings we have papers and discussions on all interest- 
ing topics (nothing excepted but politics and religion excluded). 
We have members of many tongues, American, German, Danish, 
and Norw^ans, of both Protestant and Catholic faith — all of 
our accord, social horticulturists. 

We are proud of our society and growing prouder as we ap- 
proach our majority and fee! at least that we will soon be old and 
iniluential enough to soon be courted. 



REPORT OF ALGOMA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Algoma Horticultural and Improvement Association was 
organized in January, 1899, Mrs. Joseph Treleven of Oinro as- 
sisted us in organizing. 

We have 56 members and expect to greatly increase our mem- 
bership this year. 

We have had twelve interesting meetings. 

Secretary Philips was at our October meeting which was very 
instructive. 

We hav'e a supper and entertainment once in three months and 
charge a small fee for the purpose of raising money to pay our 



At our annual meeting we elected the following officers : Pres- 
ident, Wm. Case ; vice-president, C. Phillipson ; secretary, H. L. 
Christensen; treasurer, Mrs. Myrtle Sperbeck. J. J. Ilirig was 
chosen delegate to the winter meeting and instructed to bring 
hack a good report and to make a strong endeavor to got the state 
society to hold ite next annual or winter meeting at Oshkosh. 
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Report of committee on resolutions was read by Mrs, Camp- 
bell ae follows : 

EEPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, The work of the Wisconsin Horticultural Society is 
to elevate mankind by creating a love for the cultivation of fruits 
and flowers, thus inspiring higher ideals towards the good, the 
true and the beautiful ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the society express its thanks, by a rising vote, 
to Mr, Owen and Mr, Yahnke, our visiting members from Min- 
nesota, for the kind words spoken regarding the lives and works 
of our departed members, and for the high ideals set before us in 
using that charity that sees the good and overlooks the faults in 
each other. 

Whereas, The reports that the interest in horticulture is in- 
creasing, as the result of work done at the Farm Institutes; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this society express ita thanks to the Institute 
management for the prominent place given to horticultural 
topics, and suggest that the good work be continued. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the fine address given 
at the memorial service, by President Whitford of Milton Col- 
lege,, and ask that tiiis resolution be adopted by a rising vote, 
and that President Whitford be made an honorary member of 
this society for the ensuing year. 

Resolved, That we send our cordial greetings to our beloved J; 
S. Stickney, in his affliction, hoping his health may be speedily 
and permanently restored. 

Resolved, That our thanks are hereby expressed to W. J. Scott, 
superintendent of Public Property, for the courtesy shown us in 
giving the senate chamber for our use during this convention. 
Vie H. Campbell, 
D. C. Converse, 
L. G. Kellogg, 

Committee. 

Digitized byGl>03lC 
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Motion that resolutions be considered one by one was carried. 

The first resolution instructing committee on legislation was, 
on motion of Mr. Kellogg, laid on the table. 

The remaining resolutions were then taken up one by one and 
adopted. 

President — If any one has anything further, it can be brought 
in under the head of unfinished business now. It is desirable 
that we go on with our program as fast as possible. I think Prof. 
Goil has come in, have you a report as delegate from northern 
Illinois ? 

Prof. Goff — I have no formal report. I attended the meeting 
and the meeting was enjoyable in many ways ; the attendance was 
small andwasdisappointingin that respect. I did not make notes 
of the discussion, but I will say there was little there that was 
new, or that would he of special interest for Wisconsin. I do not 
wish to insinuate that the program was not a good one, or that it 
was not well carried out, but there was nothing that I can now re- 
call that would be of special interest to us. They discussed the 
apples that are being grown in southern Illinons, and the small 
fruits, and perhaps if I had made notes I might be able to report 
something that would be helpful, but I did not, and do not now 
recall anything that would be of special interest to us. ' 

President — We will now take up the subject, "What to plant 
to beautify our school grounds," by Mr. Toole of Baraboo. 



. BEAUTIFYING COUNTRY SCHOOL GROUNDS. 

I shall offer no argument in favorof decorative planting on oiir 
school grounds. If you think the play grounds may be en- 
croached upon, that indifference cannot be overcome, or that 
there may not be sufficient benefit resulting, these reasons will 
probably have more force with you, than anything I can say in 
favor of the elevating influence of beautiful surroundings^. What- 
ever arguments can be advanced in favor of improving our home 
surroundings, can apply with equal force to the care of Dur school 
grounds. r gii zcz by C J l>0<^ Ic 
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If not properly enclosed, our school grounds should he pro- 
vided with a neat fence, and wire netting is the best material. 

Nextj we should ^ee that trees are planted, but not too many. 
Better begin with a few, that future scholars may share in the 
pleasure of planting, arid make sure the scholars have reason to 
feel that they may take part in whatever is done, I have in 
mind a school district where the school board decided to set out 
some shade trees, and the scholars expected that Arbor Day exer- 
cises would be more than usually full that year, but the board 
hired some men to do the work at another time, and the scholars 
were left to feel that it was no concern of theirs. The roadside 
planting of trees should be far enough from the fence to insure 
the walking public full right to a wayside path between the trees 
and the fence. 

Our hot, dry summers, and cold, dry winters, have sadly liniT 
ited our choice of trees for this purpose, but we have the White 
Elm and Basswood, and perhaps can safely use the Norway 
Maple. On the grounds our planting must be limited by the 
needs of tlie scholars for recreation, and this varies in different 
districts and communities, but is never so great in country dis- 
tricts as with village or city schools. Trees for planting on the 
grounds may be more for ornament than for shade and we may 
choose from the following: Wild Bird Cherry, Eed Elm, Hack- 
berry, White Birch, Tamarack, Mountain Ash, White Oak, Box 
Elder, Willow and the Evergreens. Of the evergreens, give 
preference first to our natives, and if the grounds are to be seen 
from a distance, someone in years to come will be glad if White 
Pine had been one of the trees to mark the growth of the coming 
century. 

Once our young people have become interested, they will wish 
for flowers, and for these we depend on shrubs, herbaceous peren- 
nials, and annuals. Our choice of flowering plants should be de-. 
eided by the time wh-sn we can have them in bloom, for we need 
this beauty most while school is in session, either before or after 
the long summer vacation, for in farming communities, very few 
will visit the district school grounds in the summer time. 

Our shrubs should be planted in groups because appearing bet- 
ter if so disposed, and occupying less space than otherwi^ocPflc 
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kinds, we may plant the several varieities of Philadelphias or 
Mock Orange, Floivering Currant, the Spireas, — always includ- 
ing Spirea Van Houtei, Flowering Almondj Boish Honeysuckle, 
native Crab Apple, Thorn Apple, Kedberried Elder, Snow Ball 
and High Busli Cranberry, as well as other native Viburnums. 

School is out before the roses are generally in bloom, but Rosa 
Ttugosa is so hearty a grower, with such a beautiful show of fruit 
in the fall, we should have it in any extensive planting. 

For beauty of autumn fruit, we should plant the Burning 
Bush-Euonymus Atropurpureus, also the Barberry, and if there 
is room for climbers, the climbing Bittersweet, and native Cle- 
matis are beautiful in fruit late enough to be desiratle. Cle- 
matis Paniculata will be scarcely out of bloom when the fall 
term commences, and for the same reason Hydrangea Paniculata 
deserves planting. 

Among perennials we have for early flowering, the Colum- 
bine, including the comipon kinds, our native Aquilegia Cana- 
densis, and the beautiful California species. Perennial Candy- 
tuft and Alyssum, the Pyrethrums, Perennial Larkspurs, 
Bleeding Heart, the Iris in variety, Hardy Pinks, Lily of the 
Valley, and by all means a group of Paeonies. The Paeonies 
should be by themselves for good effect. The foliage is stately 
and beautiful after the flowers are gone and they are among the 
most enduring perennials we have. Our perennials also should 
be grouped together for good effect ^nd conrenience. All of our 
flower beds must be out of the way, for until they have grown in 
favor, they will by some be barely tolerated. After our shrubs 
have become well established, they may be used as a nursery for 
some of our early blooming native plants and in their shade may 
be successfully jrrown. Blood Root, Hepatica, Spring Beauty, 
Dutchm-an's Breeches, Shooting Star, the Wood's Phlox, Tril- 
lium, Wood Sorrel, or Oxalis and the Violets, with such ferns as 
the Lady Fern, Maiden's Hair and the Ostrich Fern. 

Some of the annuals may be had in flower before school closes, 
if started early, and to head the list, plant the Pansy just as 
early as anything can be safely planted out of doors. If the 
plants can bo had, do not wait to see them in bloom," for the ear- 
lier they can be planted, the better. Petunias, Phlox, Alyssum, 
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and Stocks, can be had early, but they, with Verbenas, Astera, 
Mignonette, Pinks and a variety of annuals, will have their chief 
value in late summer flowering, the seeds having been planted 
late in May to give young plants for the late flowering. Any of 
these can be planted where the early bulbs have been, so with the 
succession, a small space can yield a maximimi of display. 

Spring flowering bulbs are here mentioned last, but they may 
easily became the most important aection of spring flowering 
plants for the school yard. Planted early in October, as soon 
as autumn frosts have shorn the summer annuals of their beauty, 
they need only protection from being tramped on through the 
winter and they will greet us with early spring flowers. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and some of the Narcissus, with Crocus, and Snow- 
drops for edging, give a wonderful variety of beauty. 

I have said nothing about a grass plat, but hope there may be 
room for such, if only to show how pretty it may be in the spring 
all spangled with flowers of Snowdrops and Crocus which have 
been planted in the sod in the fall. 

Little can be said here about cultural directions because it 
would take too much time to tell how best to grow all of the things 
mentioned, and it is not to be expected that everything here rec- 
ommended will be planted in any one school yard ; neither is the 
list supposed to be complete, but whoever has experience with 
what is offered here will know enough to add to it without out- 
side help. I ■ ' ' " I " ■ 
As to who shall make a banning, where this kind of work has 
not been done before, I cannot say. I have often been asked to 
make out lists of plants suitable for school ground planting, 
mostly by teachers I think, but in a small way it would be pos- 
sible for most anyone interested in the district to make a begin- 
ning, at first, maybe, with some of our native shrubs and plants, 
or perhaps those outbuildings are so situated that decency would 
suggest- an evergreen screen. Possibly the place looks so bare 
and forsaken, that a few trees are needed more than anything 
eke. Although few may enjoy such flowers as may be on the 
grounds in the summer, still what is growing must have a little 
care for the future. Planting is not all, and do not plant more 
than will likely be taken care of. r,giizcc:byCjt>t.)'^lc 
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President — I think when, you come to read this paper you 
will find it is a very valuable paper for reference. 

Mr. Smith — Mr. Toole speaks of planting pansiea in the 
spring. I would like to ask, why not plant them in the fall, and 
have them bloom as soon as the grass begins to grow in the 
spring. 

Mr. Toole — The pansy is almost the only thing that we could 
b&ve in that line, so I gave it prominence in that place, because 
if the plant can be had, it is more valuable than anything else, 
yet, on the other hand, it can go among that other class that I 
named later, and the pansy can come later. 

Mr. Smith — My own experience with the pansies is that they 
are moat appreciated late in the fall and early in the spring, and 
if they are planted at the beginning of the fall term of sebj>oI, 
which is usually the first of September, good strong plants are 
planted, then they will bloom through the fall and if properly 
covered in the spring, will bloom abundantly as long as anything 
remains. 

Mr. Toole — In r^ard to pansies, I wish to say, there ia no 
plant that can be set out in the spring, that will give effect so 
soon after planting. Any one choosing to set out pansy plants 
for early effect should get the plants as soon as possible, do not 
wait until you can see them in full bloom and pick out the pansy 
you like the best, better take your chances on the mixed lot and 
get them out early. 

Mr. Yahnke — Would it not be better to say linden or baas- 
wood twice, and leave box out ? 

Mr. Toole — It is basswood in Illinois, perhaps we may prefer 
the term linden. 

Mr. Yahnke — What I mean ia to leave the box elder out, and 
rather, if I should plant at all in the school garden, I think I 
would leave box elder out and plant two basswood instead. 

Mr. Toole— You will remember the basswood and linden were 
together, I classed among those which might, naturally be shade 
trees. This other list was given so that each may have more 
than one choice. The box elder is so amenable to trimming and 
holding in shape, that I now think a great deal of box elder. 

Mr. Yahnke— I have a great many of them aroimd my house 
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and I find that they are the greatest trees to have insects hatching 
on fhem ; the box elder worm works on there so heavily that I am 
probably obliged to cut mine down. 

Mr. Toole — We have to differ in regard to that. Insects al- 
ways are hunting for abiding places anywhere, and if the insects 
are of the kind that cause us trouble in general, we can plant a 
few box elders and then corral them there and spray^ them, and 
exterminate them in that way. 

President — Perhaps we had better take up the next paper, 
"The desirability of cultivating the Chrysanthemum," by Mr. 
B. S. Hoxie. 



THE DESIEAJJILITY OF A GREEN HOUSE FOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUM CULTURE. 

In the short talk which I shall give at this time I may not pre- 
sent any new fact or new method in Chrysanthemum culture, 
but I can simply tell you how I do it. I suppose the busy farmer, 
and as to that matter many a busy farmer's wife, have not 
much time to devote to the cultivation of flowers, but there are 
many more homes, and many more farmers, on which, and in 
which, flowers should be cultivated, for whatever we may think 
of their value, counted in dollars and cents, there is a greater 
value in the refining influence of the home where flowers are 
grown, and this influence goes out and on as a harbinger of better 
thought and higher life, and I sometimes think how sad the life 
of one must be when barred from the activities of life by old age 
or failing health, who cannot make that life brighter and more 
cheerful on the decline by living with and caring for flowers. 
I read in some paper lately that the fad for Chrysanthemums 
shows was on the decline. Well, maybe it is, but then some of 
the Chicago ladies are bound to have a cat show, both of natives 
and imported, including cats with short hair, cats with long 
hair, and cats without any hair. So I conclude people with re- 
fined and cultivated tastes as well as the lowly who live in hovels 
will still see beauty in flowers. r,giizcc:byCjt>t.)'^lc 
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For the flower now under discussion we are mainly indebted 
to the Japanese, and it has been in cultivation there for more 
than a hundred years, and so it becomes their national flower. 

A few years ago Mr. James Comley of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural society visited Japan when this flower was in 
bloom and I give a single quotation from him. He says : "While 
I was in Kioto I went to Saceo about one hundred miles distant 
to visit the finest Chrysanthemum show in Japan. In this show 
there were thirty different classes of Chrysanthemums all ar- 
ranged in booths built of bamboo; each class by itself, Speci- 
ment plants were grown in almost every conceivable shape, show- 
ing remarkable skill in cultivation, four or five kinds being 
grown in one pot, and trained to make a perfect pyramid of 
flowers of different colors. The varieties and classes were per- 
fectly gorgeous and so grand that I could not have believed such 
an effect possible. Imagine my further astonishment when a 
bamboo gate was opened and I saw over a quarter of an acre of 
land literally covered with plants all named ; two or three of a 
kind, and some varieties more, many plants from six to eight 
feet high with flowers from seven to fourteen inches in diameter. 
I went over the whole plat, and when I got through I found I 
selected no less than one hundred and seventy-five varieties." 
But I must take no more of your time with Mr. Oomley's de- 
scription of this one show of the many he visited while in the 
flowery kingdom. 

It is very evident that he is an enthusiast in Chrysanthemum 
culture. As for myself a dozen or fifteen kinds are sufficient 
for an amateur, and perhaps six or eight with duplicates of what 
suits one best is all sufiicient. 

I learned this some years ago, that if I would have fruit or 
flowers in my garden I must have plenty of water convenient to 
those plants when they needed it, for I had no time to pump wa- 
ter by hand and carry it by the pail full for even a row of gladio- 
lus or a bed of pansies. So a wind mill and elevated tank was 
a necessity for the lawn as well as the flower garden, though a 
small one. And later, I found it too much work and care to grow 
Chrysanthemums without a green house, and so, fortunate or 
unfortunate I had a number of large windows which came to me 
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in rebuilding and remodeling a church, and these have served a 
good purpose for three or four years and with seme paint and 
putty will for many more. For the foundation I dug a trench 
about one foot wide and two feet deep, this was filled with a 
grout of Portland cement. One part of cement to eight or ten 
parts of saud, coarse gravel, and broken stones, the stones being 
placed in as the mortar was poured into the trench. This was 
brought up a few inches above the surface of the ground and a 
piece of 2 by 6 to form the sill for the house well bedded in the 
mortar. When this foundation became well set after a few days 
the earth was excaviLtcd to the bottom of the trenches. My 
house is 12 by 20 feet and the side walla four feet from sill to 
plate, but this does not signify, only with me it was arbitrary 
because that was the size of my windows and-I find the depth of 
two feet-no inconvenience but some gain in a warmer room in 
late fall weather. 

Of course this is not a hot house for winter plants though the 
plan would admit of that use. I have found it necessary only 
for a few days to supply artificial heat up to the first of Decem- 
ber when the Chrysanthemums are for the most varieties past 
their prime. I find that the bed or bench across the south end 
a capital place to start a bed of lettuce and radishes ; and in fact 
for our own use we seldom use that sown later in the garden. 

Cannas and Chrysanthemum slips are started here early in 
March and then transplanted to the garden. In fact now with 
our fewplants andflowersMrs.IIoxieand I think the green house 
indispensable, though cheap it may be. After the plants b^in 
to lose their freshness of bloom the stock is cut off and the pots 
and boxes containing them are placed in the cellar where they 
remain until slips or shoots can be transplanted ia March. An 
occasional watering in a cool cellar is all the winter care needed 
except pinching back if they begin to grow up spindling. I 
usually start about four times as many as I want so as to trans- 
plant the best, or give away to those who call for them. I find 
a good rich soil and about two months in the garden ; water as 
often as they need it, and pinching back to form a plant as you 
want it, is the best plan for me. At the last time of pinching 
back, the first of Auguat, I transplant into pots, and into ,the 
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benches in the green house. If the plants remain out much 
after this time they are liable to be broken down by wind and 
storms, even if tied to stakes, for the branches are very brittle. 
As the buds begin to develop do not be afraid to disbud, leaying 
the best until you have three or four on each branch of your 
plant, and have these in bloom all at the same time. A plant 
with from four to sixteen blooms is better than one with a single 
blossom, or fifty. I find that many of the new varieties, with 
new names which are introduced every year are quite disap- 
pointing, and so I say a dozen varieties is all one needs, and then 
you will sometimes find your pinks change to dirty white, and 
when a variety persists in this tlirow it away. Never let your 
Chrysanthemum plants suffer for water and when buds begin to 
appear liquid manure once or twice a week will repay you for 
the trouble. (Shows an ideal plant.) 



ItEPORT rOR 1900 — GRAND CHUTE. 

Our annual meeting was held yesterday and we were disap- 
pointed in not seeing you there. It was a beautiful day and we 
had a good attendance and a very interesting meeting. We 
have lost two old and valued members by death during the year, 
Mr. M. B. Johnson and Mrs. Bureh. 

Several papers were read on various topics, and a very pleasant 
social feeling prevailed. Mrs. John Finkle was elected as dele- 
gate to the Winter meeting at Madison. I am in hopes a large 
delegation will go down. Will you please inform me when the 
executive board meets and all about it. Mr. C. E. Abbott of 
our society is a member of the board and he asks for information. 

The election of officers resulted in the selection of the same old 
staff; Mr. S. R. Merrill, president; Mrs. G. L. Finkle, secre- 
tary ; Mr. J. P. Buck, treasurer ; Mr. W. Roblee, vice president. 

There were no samples of fruit shown 'at our meeting, which 
was a very unusual thing. 

The meeting adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. F, S. Spen- 
cer in April. Very respectfully, 

Mrs. G. L. Finkle, . 
,■■;.,, SecretBrrV*^' 
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Grand Rapids, Wis., Jan. 10, 1900. 
A. J. Philips, Esq., West Salem, Wisconsin : 

Dear Sir : — I herewith submit my report of the Wood Coun- 
ty Horticultural Society for the year just past. 

The present officers are : President, Geo. T, Rowland ; vice 
president, Mrs. N. Pepin; treasurer, office vacant; secretary 
and librarian, B. M. Vaughan. i 

'I>uring the year just past the society has held three meetings. 
Several of its members, by reason of discussions had last year 
in our society, are taking a systematic conrse of reading in 
agriculture and horticulture. 

The library of the society has continued to grow. Several 
bound volumes and about 150 pamphlets and bulletins have been 
added, besides a considerable number of volumes received from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, to be returned when no 
longer wanted. 

Our late treasurer, Mrs. Katie Miller, has gone to that better 
land, whence none return. This society feels her loss keenly, as 
she was an enthusiastic, faithful member. 
Yours respectfully, 
' E. M. Vaughan, 

Secretary. 

Mr. Philips:— 

Our society would like to send Hon. John A. Gaynor to your 
state society again, as a delegate, and have him give a short 
paper further describing the work done on the Cranberry Ex- 
periment Station, They made a wonderful exhibit here this ■ 
week at their winter meeting, and their methods of work are of 
general interest to horticulture. Would such a paper be ac- 
ceptable ? 

Tours respectfully, 

B. M. Vaughan. 



Algoma, Jan. 32, 1900. 
A. J, Philigs: — 

Dear Sir: — Our annual meeting held last Saturday. Society 
in fine shape. Old officers elected, except president. Wm. Pii^>o|c 
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president for 1900, J. J. Ihrig delegate to Madison, to be ae- 
companied by our secretary, vice president and aa many more as 
we can induce to go. 

Prof. Da^;ett was here yesterday. He will go to Madison 
one day if possible. You will hear from him. 

We want the state meeting in February, 1900. What do you 
think about it ? Will you favor it ? and is there any way that 
we can get it if you don't ? 

Send a few pr<^rams to our secretary, Herman Christensen, 
Ninth street, Oshkosh. J. J. is at Sun Prairie all this week. 
Respectfully, 

Anna A. Ihrig, 

Box 175, Oshkosh. 



Weyauwega, Wis., Jan. 31, 1900. 
Hembers of the State Horticultural Society : — 

In presenting this my annual report of the Weyauwega Trial 
Orchard, I will cling to the kind advice given us by our worthy 
secretary, in his report last year, when he said : "We write too 
much, we read too much and plant too many varieties, and the 
best results can only be obtained by condensing our words, our 
thoughts and our work." 

As I heartily agree with the above I will make only a short 
and concise report of the trial orchard. 

Although we had a very severe winter in 1899, the trees 
passed it well, with the exception of five trees that were nearly 
dead the summer before, and when the spring opened the trees 
put forth a glorious crown of foliage. We had but few apples, 
it being the odd year; but those that fruited were: Duchess, 
Morris, Longfield, Berlin, Palmer, Wolf River and Okebena. 
If I were going to set out an orchard I would plant, first. 
Duchess, Wealthy, Longfield. Haas and N, W. Greening, A 
close second to those would he Winsor, Baraboo, G. Green, 
Duchess No. 2 or Rose, Okebena, Morris, McMahan, Patten's 
Greening, W. River, Palmer and Walworth Pipen. There are 
many others that, should have a place in this list, but I hesitate 
t» put them in until further trial. I consider the Mary Jeirney, 
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Hybrid Seedling, Wis. Spy, Masters Seedling, Raspberry and 
Hartshorn not worthy of a place in an orchard. 

All the trees are looking fine and are full of fruit buds. In 
the early part of iNoyember I wrapped the trees with wood ve- 
neer to protect from mice, as the trees are ill clover sod. 

As yet we have had but little snow this winter — about two or 
three inches — and it is nearly all gone at the present time. 

I think another severe winter is here aji-d will prove serious to 
the tender varieties. 

Tred A. Harden. 



HOW TO KEEP THE BOYiS ON THE FARM. 

By Willard Abbott, Class of 1900, University of Wisconsin 
Short Course. 

\ 

One of the questions which we frequently hear discussed, at 
the present time, is, "How to keep the boys on the farm." Noth- 
ing is said about keeping the girls there, because it is generally 
understood that if you can keep the boy on the farm he will see 
that the girl stays, so all that we have to do is to solve the first 
problem and we have them both. 

I believe that the best way to make a boy content on the farm 
is to make him interested in his work. The man who loves his 
work is the man who is going to succeed. 

But you say, "How are you going to make a boy interested in 
farming, when he doesn't like the work?" Before answering 
this question, let us see why it is that he doesn't like the work. 
I believe that the principal reason is that he does not understand 
what he is doing. He simply does the routine work of a farm, 
year in and year out, because his father did it that way. He 
is sent to the field to hoe, or cultivate a crop, and he thinks this 
ia.done only to kill the weeds. 

He does not know that every time he stirs the soil he makes 
the .conditions more favorable for the formation of plant food, 
and that he is developing a mulch that will conserve the soil 
moisture. He does not know that the soil grains on which' be JA.i l,> 

n 9 ^.oogic 
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walking were at one time solid rocks. Neither does he know 
that by far the greater part of the plant comes from the air, and 
not from the soil. 

Did he know some of these things, and many more which I 
might mention, he would have something with which to 
occupy his mind, besides wandering, "What weeds were made 
for anyway," and, "How long will it take to finish this piece ?" 
I well remember that these were the thoughts which were the 
most prominent in my mind, when I would start in to rid a few 
acres of raspberries, or a patch of strawberries, of their weeds, 
on a hot summer's day. 

I longed for the time when I could leave the fann and its hoe- 
ing, for some other occupation which I then fancied I would 
much prefer. And when asked by some inquiring friend, if he 
intended being a farmer when a man, the answer was invariably, 
and emphatically. No, 

Now the question is, where shall the farmer boy receive his 
instruction ? I say that the place, and the proper place, is the 
public schools. I believe that it should be a branch of study, 
just as arithmetic, or any of die other branches now taught. Nor 
should it be confined to the soil alone, but should include Uie pro- 
ducts of the soil and domestic animals. 

Let the young minds grow up with the idea that farming is 
a science, and requires brains as well as muscle. That it is not 
simply a means of earning a living which people follow who do 
not know enough to enter one of the professions, or otherwise 
support themselves. A man can apply more scientific knowledge 
to farming than to any other occupation of which I know. I am 
glad to learn that the state of Wisconsin is taking the initial 
steps toward introducing the study of the principles of agricul- 
ture into her public schools. And while we are waiting for this 
to be done, the young men who are leaving, or have left the 
schools, are amply provided for by the Short Course in Agricul- 
ture, which is within the reach of all. It was this same short 
course which makes me say, "Yes, I am going to be a farmer," 
just as quickly as I once said, "No." 

I was induced to come by otliers who had been here, and am 

glad that I came. To be sure a young man can not learn all thfti 

., i.,v.iOOQIc ■ 
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there is to be learned about the different branches of agriculture 
in seven months, but it will interest him in his work. It will 
make him more observing, more thou^tful. And he will have 
acquired a thirst for more knowledge along the same Hnea. He 
will no longer pass the long articles in the farm papers over as 
dij and uninteresting, but will read them with interest. And 
he won't have to skip over some of the terms used, as so much 
Latin, as I used to do. It is said that we can not come in con- 
tact with a person , no mater for how short a time, without some 
kind of an impression being left, — that we will in aome way be 
affected by the meeting, 

Wlhat then must he tlie effect on a young man, of monfits of 
daily contact with such men as our corps of instructors is com- 
posed of, — men who are second to none in their respective lines 
of work. Tor it is well known that the Wisconsin College of 
Agriculture has at the head of each of its departments the best 
men to be found. Even if the student took nothing away but 
these influences he would have been fully repaid for coming. 

Now I think I have said enough to convince you that a little ■ 
learning along the lines of agriculture is one of the heat ways to 
induce your boys to stay on the farm. 

If you wish for additional evidence, trace the doings of the 
members of a graduate class or of all the classes who have com- 
pleted their course here, and see what per cent, have left farming 
for any other occupation, unless for some higher station in life. 
Tou will find the larger number working their own, or their 
parents' farms, and the remainder laboring for others at good 
wages. And they are all helping to raise the occupation of the 
tiller of the soil, from near the bottom of the list of the occupa- 
tions of man, where the educated classes have considered was its 
place, to the top of the list, where it rightfully belongs. 

In these crude and broken sentences, I have tried to show 
what I believe to be true, that ignorance of the principles which 
underlie the occupation of farming is driving more young men 
into the already over-crowded cities, than any other one factor. 
And in conclusion I would say, do what you can to further the 
pause of agricultural education. 

Dig,t,zedbyGl>OglC 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 



Report of treasurer waa read and referred : 

TREASURER'S REPORT FOR TEAR ENDING FEB. 8, 1900. 
1899. 

Feb. 6. Balance In treasury J1Z8 25 

Received at state treasurer 750 00 

Reeelyed of A. Philips, membership 3E 00 

Received for badges 2 iO 

Received of F. H. Chappell. bal. lite raemborahip 4 OO 

Feb. 14. Received of A. J. Philips, membership G 00 

Received of state treasurer for Omaha exhibit 300 00 

June 14. Received of farmerB' Institute, freight on books 12 90 

Received of A. J, Philips, membership 20 00 

Received tor membership at summer meeting 9 00 

17. Received of state treasurer 750 00 

Received for memberships 7 00 

Received for Bubscrlptlons to magazines 62 80 

Received Cor advertisements In magazines 20 50 

Receiveu for subscription and memberships 12 50 

Total (2,120 35 



EXPENDED. 

Order No. 

1 Floyd H., expenses and premium, winter meeting |7 92 

2 Loope, Dr. T. E., expenses and premium, winter meeting 12 42 

3 Demerst, B. L., expenses, delegate, winter meeting 7 84 

4 Jewett, Z. K,, expenses, delegate, winter meeting 4 32 

5 Hansen, Prof., expenses, paper, winter meeting 28 94 

6 Babcock, 0. W,, expenses, delegate, winter meeting 5 00 

7 Laiten, L. F,, expenses, delegate, winter meeting 4 DO 

8 Toole, Wm., expenses, delegate, winter meeting 1 4S 

9 Tuttle, A, O., expenses, delegate, and prem,, winter meet. 3 98 

10 Hauser, Theo., expenses, delegate, winter meeting 5 35 

11 Barnes, A. D., expenses, delegate, Minn., and premium . . 32 67 

12 Flnkle, G. L., expenses, delegate, winter meeting 7 48 

i? Kellogg, L. G., expenses, delegate, winter meeting, ...... ^ 4 Q7 
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It Gaynor, John A., expenses, paper, winter meeting. . . . ^. . $6 85 

15 Kellogg, Geo. J., expenses, paper and prem., winter meet. 11 51 

IS Campbell, Vie H., expenses, winter meeting 90 

17 Hateh A. L., expenses, delegate, winter meeting 12 61 

18 Cannon, A. A., premium, winter meeting 1 00 

IS Read, L. H., premium, winter meeting , . - - 2 00 

20 PhiiipB, A, J., premium 6 00 

21 Plngra, J. H., premium, winter meeting 1 00 

23 Hauser, Theo., premium, winter meeting 1 00 

23 Tarrant, Henry, expenses, premrand delegate, winter m. 4 09 

24 Peffer, Miss Kaie, premium, winter meeting 1 00 

25 Moyls, W. J., expenaea, cor. secretary 3 00 

26 Cbappel, F. H., premium, winter meeting 5 50 

27 Coe, R. J., expenses, drafts and stamps, treae. office 7 64 

28 Huppeler, W. H., board ot delegates 135 75 

29 Convejse, D. C, expenses, paper, winter meeting. ; 1 28 

30 Hoxle, B. S., expenses, paper, winter meeting 4 89 

32 Hardin, F. A., expenses, trial station 5 00 

33 Jobnson, Franklin, expenses, winter meeting 2 96 

34 Qoff, E. S., expenses, 1 00 

35 Kayser, Lillian M., expenses and reporting, winter m. 57 27 

36 Pbll A. J., salary, secretary 75 00 

37 Baraboo Republic, printing magazine 93 26 

38 Coe, H. J., paid note acct. Omaha exhibit 311 37 

39 Hirschinger, Chos., expenses, San Jose scale bill 8 OS 

40 Johnson, Mary C, salary and expenses, magazine 37 10 

41 Johnson, Franklin, expenses, summer meeting 8 32 

43 Kellogg, Geo. J., expenses and premium, summer meeting 19 18 

43 %mlth, J. M. Sons, premium, summer meeting 19 00 

44 Parsons & Loope, premium, summer meeting 4 50 

45 LandOD, F. W., premium, summer meeting 2 00 

46 Floyd, Henry, premium, summer meeting 6 00 

47 Williams, Mrs., premium, summer meeting 2 00 

50 Bradt, H. H. G., premium, summer meeting 1 00 

43 Tanner, Thos., premium, summer meeting 4 00 

49 Franklin, Mrs. J. M., premium, summer meeting 2 00 

51 Wolcott,. A, C. H„ premium, summer meeting 1 00- 

52 Cooli, Mrs. C, premium, summer meeting 1 OO 

53 Carpenter, A., premium, summer meeting I 60 

54 Calhoun, Mrs. A., premium, summer meeting 1 00 

65 Chappel, Clyde, premium, summer meeting 2 00 

66 Tieman, Mrs. S., premium, summer meeting 3 00 

67 Plngra. Mrs, S. O., premium, summn- meeting 5 60 

69 Coe, R. J., expenses, summer meeting C oPl^ll' 
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GoU, Prof. E. S„ expenses, summer meeting *S 40 

1 Philips, A, C, expenses, secretary, office 81 60 

2 Single, Bd., expenses, summer meeting 6 SO 

} Stank, Frank, expenses, summer meeting 3 ZO 

I Stelts, Henry J., reporting, summer meeting 2 00 

> Ka;ser, Lillian M., reporting, summer meeting ' 26 IS 

! Philips, A. J., salary 76 00 

t Johnson, Mary C, editing magazine 60 00 

) Baraboo Republic, printing magazine 77 26 

I Plilllps, A. J., salary 76 00 

Philips, A. J., expenses, secreatry, office 30 4S 

i Baraboo Republic, printing magazine " 77 26 

Smith, Irving C, expenses, delegate, Minnesota meeting 16 76 

OolT, Prol. E. S., expenses, delegate. Nor. IHIdoIs meeting 3 70 

Philips, A. J., expenses, delegate, N. B, Iowa meeting. . . . ' 14 25 

Philips, A. J., expenses, secretary, office 96 71 

Philips', A. J., salary 76 00 

Baraboo Republic, printing magazine 77 25 

Johnson, Mary C, ed, magazine 47 40 

Johnson, Franklin, expenses, president, office 26 00 

Coe, R. J., cash paid acct magazine 126 16 

t2,00a 99 

Balance on hand 119 66 



t2,120 36 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT EOR YEAR ENDING FEB. 
8, 1900. 

Secretary's salary , ,. .$300.00 

Expenses to secretary'B office. ., ■. . . . . ..... 207.79 

$507.79 
February 8, 1900:— 
Received on salary : $300.00 

Received on expenses to secretary's office ■. 207.79 

$507.79 



TRIAL ORCHARD REPORT FOR 1899. 

Feb. 5, balance on hand ,. ., $ 88.61 

July 7, received of state treasurer. . . ., 250.00 

$338.61 
Expended : — 
Order No. 58, Philips, A. J., expense trial orchard. . .$ 42.01 

Order No. 67, Single, Ed., rent and work. .■ ,. . 26.00 

Order No. 72, Philips, A, J., expenses and work 27.79 

Order No. 74, Kreutzer, A. L., rent and work 31.40 

$127.20 
Balance on hand * . 211.41 

■ , . . : I . $338.61 



President— I feel like thanking the members of this gathering 
for the uniform courtesy and general good behavior, that is, you 
not only have been uniformly courteous, but I never attended a i 
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gathering of this kind where each one seemed to endeavor to 
carry on the business that was before the meeting aa well as you 
have. I feel like congratulating you in that respect; as I am 
not up in parliamentary law, I rather dreaded this position, but 
you have made it as easy for me as you could, and I feel grateful 
to you for that and I thank you for the many courtesies you have 
shown me. ' 
Adjourned. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 



ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING. 



The summer meeting o£ the Wisconsin State HortJcultural 
Sociejy was held in Marathon County Court Houae^ at Wausau, 
June 20th and 2l8t. President Franklin Johnson in the chair. 

Wednesday, JUne 20th, 1900. 

The President — ^The social feature of our meeting is a vei^ 
important one, and I am very glad to see you improving the op- 
portunity for it, but the time has come when we must go on with 
our program. We will follow the printed pr(^am as nearly aa 
possible, and in accordance with that we will have an address of 
v/elcome, by Hon. !Neal Brown. 

Mr. Brown — Mr. President and Members of the Society: 
in behalf of the people of Marathon county I welcome you to 
th^e remote regions. I say "remote," because to some of you 
they may seem to be so, on account of never having explored 
this countiy before. 

I will say also, we have tried to look our prettiest in view of 
your coming. The inhabitants here have discarded the cus- 
tomary attire of gay blanket and strings of glass beads, the most 
of them wear pants and are ready to receive you in the habili- 
ments of civilization. The progreea of horticultural life em- 
braces I believe the growth and culture of fig leaves, and i^^t^t^olc 
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way you may have considerable effect upon our manners and 
customs. 

. You are, I might say, the missionaries in horticultural reform, 
and there is a great field for your labors in this vicinity. We 
are all in one sense good horticulturists and good agriculturists 
here, especially at election time. I am one myself, I might say. 
Mr. Kreutzer here is, as he delights to tell you, a good farmer, 
a good horticulturist and agriculturist, and in this part of the 
states ^ yoi know, we have had a great variety of agricultural 
candidates who have been running on various agricultural 
tickets. I understand Mr. Kreuitzer intends to run as appletree 
candidate, or as crab apple candidate, with gwd strong backing. 
I warn him in advance that he is not going to be without rivalry 
in that. I keep bees myself, and I am not going to be outdone 
by anybody, and if there is any ofiice to be had upon the strength 
of being an apiarist, I propose to get it. 

'Novf I wish 'to turn your thoughts more seriously to some 
questions in regard to horticulture and tree planting. Tree 
planting is one of the most innocent recreations a man c^i i^i* 
dulge in, A tree planter has no evil . thoughts, except it be 
when the butcher's boy and the grocer's boy drive up and tie 
their horses to one of his trees, while they go around to the rear 
window and whisper soft butcher and grocer nothings to the 
presiding genius in the kitchen while the horse gnaws off the 
bark of the tree. In such a case I would simply put that yoimg 
man out of the way as efficaciously as possible, and I doubt if 
the coroner's jury would find it necessary to hold an inquest over 
his remains. 

I would do thia in the way of planting of trees. I would re- 
mit the taxes to the farmer or land owner who planted trees on 
his land along the highwey; provided, of cours^ that in the 
coimtiy remission should be less in amount than in the city; 
give a small remission of a few cents for every tree that was 
planted and growing, and have a commissioner of highways 
whose duty it shall be to see that the trees are properly counted 
and proper coumts kept of them, and have the business done in 
business-like shape. This would relieve the monotony of town 
and country life and would make the whole country like a park 
in time. It would change the whole aspect of the country, io 
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tiiat instead of driving for jnilea through what seems tc be prac- 
tically a deseit so far as trees and shrubs are concerned, you 
might see extending along the roads fine rows of oaks and elms . 
and trees of tiiat sort. 

It ought to be one of the principles of this society to inculcate 
correct ideas in regard to what I might call tree architecture. 
Now trees have a tremendous _ influence in any part of the 
country. Out West, in those diy and treeless wastes where they 
have no trees, and they take notions, as they do frequently, to 
elevate some citizens, they have to resort to the use of a telegraph 
pole. They have not trees enough to hang a man on when they 
wish to perform that ceremony and I think it has a bad influence. 
I remember once reading of a factory town that was as barren of 
all forestry and of all shrubbery as the desert of Sahara; each 
house stood in the midst of its little desert, and the whole village 
was built up with the hot sun blazing down in all the streets, 
and strikes were common, men came home and were scolded by 
their wives, and they were mad all the while. Why? Because 
they did not have the surroundings which tend to elevate and 
soften the passions and elevate Bien. Well, finally they started 
some society or association for reform, and in a short time they 
had trees planted and shrubs planted and their homes were 
bowered in vines, and strikes ceased and the wives no longer 
scolded. I have had diverse cases in my practice where trouble 
resulted because of the house standing in a desert, where there 
was nothing ite relieve the eye or charm the thought from the 
anxieties around it. 

In regard to tree planting, it actually makes me sick to see a 
man nturder a tree. He goes out into the woods and (we will 
Bay that is the way here, where we have no nurseries), he selects 
we will say a pine, or else a spruce, or balsam, or cedar, and he 
carefully shakes the dirt off its branches, then he drives with it 
four or five miles through the hot sun. Well, the tree is dead 
within five minutes after it is out of the ground. Just let the 
warm sun get on the roots and the tree is dead as tTulius Caesar. 
"Well, it looks dry, and in about two months that tree is all black 
and brown. If this society could only teach men in regard to 
coniferous trees, that the tree will not stand exposure to the 
sun an hour, that you have got to have something moist aroumdft^^J^lc 
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the roots from the very second it is dug up unitil you put it in the 
ground, then if that is done, you can grow ev&rgreena just aa 
easily as you can calves. You would not believe any man was so 
stupid as to believe that the more roots he cuts ofE a tree, the 
better it is for. the tree in transplanting. To you gentlemen in 
horticulture these things are underlying and elementaiy propo- 
sitions. I do not say this eo much for you, because you do not 
need it, but you have got to talk it in season and out of season 
in order to educate people up so that they may make 'this oountry 
what it ought to be instead of what it is. 

There is no more beautiful tree grown anyivhere than the 
pine, it is the aristocrat of the forest, the true nobleman, it 
stands towering above all the other trees in the forest, and I have 
lain many a night on the banks of the lonely lakes and heard 
the wind- soughing in the pines aud there is no music like it in 
the world. It is a tree as easy to grow as the chestnut. This 
city ought to be the city of pines, and yet, outside of a few 
yards, there is hai-dly a pine to be found, and here we are in the 
center of the groat pine belt of Northern Wisconsin, and you 
would be astonished to find thattven in the lifetime of a middle- 
aged man there can be grown a tree from seed, because it is a 
rapid growing tree. 

Perhaps I might add something in reference to the tree and its 
effect on man. They are the most strikingly beautiful thing 
that Nature has indulged in. They stand like armies, throwing 
their feathery tope abroad to the wind and sun. There is 
nothing better calculated to impress man with the munificence 
of Divine Providence than the forests and trees which Nature 
has given to us. In death they givje no offense; they fall in the 
woods and the trunks He there without blame, nourishing the 
growth of other trees that spring up in their places. Great men 
have stood under the shadows of trees. The appletree of 
Appomaifctox will live in history, in tower and temple, till histoiy 
may have passed away. I think I can best close by referring 
to ^me thoughts of the poet Bryan-t on the subject: 
('Mr. Brown then recited verses from Bryant.) 
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The Preaideii't — Hoiii>rable Mr. Brown, and you, good people 
of Marathon county, in behalf of the Wisconsin State Horticult- 
ural Sociiety, and in my own behalf, I tender you grateful ac- 
knowledgments for your gracious and courteous welcome, and 
for the eloquent words with which you have addressed" us. 

We are happy to be here in the beautiful metropoiia of the 
WiscoDMn Valley, a city distinguished for its energy, intelli- 
gence and public spirit. I had almost said we are as happy as an 
accepted lover; that would not express it exactly. We are more 
like the young man that had a carriage waiting at the door as 
his beat girl came into the parlor adjusting her hat, preparatory 
to going for a driva She began tapping her face with a 
handkerchief, and she said, "Do you see anything on my face?" 
"Yes," said he. "What-is it?" "Well," he said, "It is the most 
beautiful, ravishing, heavenly smile I ever saw." 

For several years the state society through our former secre- 
tary, Mr. Philips, has been wooing Wausau, ever since the Trial 
Orchard has been located here he has unceasingly sounded her 
praises, and now that we meet you face to face we acknowledge 
the discriminating judgment. 

We are glad to see the good people of Wausau among us with 
their presence and take seate in our convention. We come not 
simply to compare fruits and opinions and to give each other 
good advice, but aho for the promotion of that social intercourse 
between the various sections of our state whereby we can produce 
fruit more delightful and precious than any which grow in the 
fields. As you have so warmly welcomed us, we are .encouraged 
to voice the desire of our hearts that you would come into closer 
relation by organizing a Wausau Horticultural Society and thus 
enter into the State Horticultural family. 

The President — On the pr<^rain I seo the announcement o£ 
committees. That will follow later, as I have to consult with 
some othere before announcing them, to bo followed by any 
business connected with the welfare. of the society. Have you 
anything particular, Mr. Herbst. 

The Secretary— I have nothing except applications for the 
new trial orchard, and that will come in later. 

The President — Perhaps you would better present them now. 

The Secretary — After our meeting last winter I sent'feift)^^' 
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noUces or circular letters to as many of the newspapers in the 
northern part of the slate as I could find, asking 'them to print 
a circular, which was in regard to locating a new trial orchard 
by this society. In reply to this circular I have received appli- 
cations from: 

Eagle River, Wisconsin. 

Prentice, Wisconsin. 

Minocqua, Wisconsin. 

Wausaukee, Wisconsin. 

Cumberland, Wisconsin. 

Clear Lake, Wisconsin, 

Three Lakes, Wisconsin. 

Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

Spooner, Wisconsin. 

It is unnecessary for me to read these applications. It simply 
shows that the people are anxious to enter into the work of set- 
dng out these fruit trees in the northern part of the state, 

Mr. Hoxie — It seems to me that this matter sKould either be 
referred to the executive committee, or 'that you appoint a special 
committee on this subject. 

The President — We have a trial orchard committee, and I 
would 'think that this would come in their province. 

Dr, Loopel — Perhaps I am not just in order, My idea is, in 
selecting a site for a trial orchard, that the committee do not 
select the most favorable site in the most favoT^ble locality. We 
have already one trial orchard that ought to give us some results, 
but there is in almost every locality a more favorable location 
than the general run of the country would afford. Now if you 
succeed there in that most favorable location and go to work and 
recommend such varieties as you do succeed with in that locality, 
in the country round about they may entirely fail, so I should 
say that that trial orchard should have a medium location and 
test the varieties in that location. That is wbat we are after, I 
suppose; we are after the information and we are after the infor- 
mation for the good of the communi'ty, and if we do that we can 
not make our bests in the most favorable location and then rec- 
ommend the varieties that do well there tp those that are not so 
piuchinfavar, „,.„„,Go03lc 
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Mr. Barnes — Along the line of suggestiona, I think Dr. Loope 
has struck the key-note, but experience has taught me that it 
will be wiser and better to go further than that in selecting this 
trial orchard site; if we could select a site, as we no doubt could 
near most towns, where there would be a variety of sites and 
soils in the same field, in the same location, where varieties could 
be planted on a good site, medium site and a poor site, or for 
instance, on a clayey hill slope, a loamy bottom or a sandy plain, 
where 'the same varieties could be planted on a different soil and 
treated, one row under one system, another row under another 
system, I think would make a more complete' and satisfactory 
orchard than selecting one of medium site. 

The President — Mr. Brown has a subject he wcmld like to 
present. 

Mr. Brown — ^I want to invite the members of the horticultural 
society and their friends to my place this afternoon, or some time 
when they can come, to an informal reception, and show you 
the trees I have planted, some four or five thousand in number 
and growing nicely. I thought perhaps you might be pleased 
to see what can be done in that line, and if you will fix the time, 
you will give me great pleasure by coming there, and I will see 
that the bees are on their good behavior. 

Mr. G. J. Kello^ — I move that we accept Mr. Brown's in- 
vitation and endeavor to visit his place this afternoon, im- 
mediately after adjournment. (Carried.) 

(Dr. Loope in the chair.) 

The Chairman— If there is nothing further we will proceed 
wi'th our r^ular program, and the first number on the prc^am 
is, "Small Fruits for Home Garden," by W, H. Hanchett, of 
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SMALL FEUITS FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 
By W. H. Hanchett. 

Of the small fruits in the home garden the strawberry is not 
only the first in season hut first in the hearts of every member of 
the household. 

For with what longing we await the first scattering ripe berries 
and with what lingering regret we gather the last of the season. 
And no wonder for who ever heard of a person who tired of fresh 
ripe strawberries? How we wish we might have them fresh from 
the fields the year around. 

This being the case it becomes the duty of every farmer, or 
villager who has a plat of ground large enough for a home gar- 
den, to devote a part of it to strawberries. 

The varieties planted should be selected with a view to pro- 
longing the season as much as possible, and while it isn't pos- 
sible to have them fresh from the vines the year around it is pos- 
Hble to have them fresh from our own gardens for a period of 
six weeks. 

After eighteen years of experience as a commercial strawberry 
grower, the varieties I would select for a home garden are, 
Michel's Early, Warfield and Gandy, and did I wish to add to 
these I would add Brandywine and Haverland. 

The Mit^hel's is no great scratch of a berry from a commer- 
cial standpoint, but then it brings 'to our table that first dish of 
strawberries that we are all longing for, and will also serve as a 
pollenizer for the Warfield, which will be the standby for main 
crop from which the canning and preserving can be done. 

The Gandy will finish the season about two weeks after the 
others are gone and should be one of the selection for the home 
garden, for while it ia not a heavy cropper it will prodiice some 
fine fruit and make the season about two weeks ionger. 

Haverland might be added by way of variety for its large 
elongated glossy fruit is a pleasure to the eye and its mellow 
flavor gives variety. 

The large heart shaped fr^iit of the Brandywine and its ricl( 
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aronia makes it desirable for preserving and were it not for one 
fault we would recommend it as the mainstay for the home 
garden; but should even a slight frost occur about the time the 
blossoms b^n to open no fruit follows. 

Of varieties selected I would recommend the planting of 150 
Mitchel's Early, 300 Warfield and 200 Gaudy, and to parties 
wishing to add to these 100 Haverland and 100 Brandywine. 
This would maico a bountiful supply for a good sized family 
both for fresh use and for canning and preserving. 

The villager whose garden is limited in area might cut this in 
half ajid still have a good supply of fruit. 

Of raspberries I would recommend the planting of one dozen 
each of the following varieties: Ohio and Gregg for blackcaps, 
and Marlboro, Loudon and Cu'thbert for reds, and by way of 
variety a dozen Columbian. 

Of blackberries Taylor's Prolific will stand more n^lect and 
hard usage than any variety we have tried, and for the average 
farmer's garden this would be first choice, but where good culture 
is ^ven I would recommend the planting of twenty-five each 
of Eldorado and Briton. 

A half dozen gooseberries of either the Houton or Downing 
variety and a dozen Bed Dutch or White Grape currants (or a 
half dozen of each) will supply meet fajnilies with these fniits. 

The numbers I have recommended of the several varieties of 
small fruits ought to be sufiicien't to furnish a good sized family 
with all the small fruits needed for both fresh use and for pre- 
serving, and where only enough are wanted for fresh table use 
one-third of these nimibers would be sufficient. 

In the way of methods of culture I will only say plant in rows 
as long as convenient, keep the soil well supplied with plant 
food, keep the weeds out, and give winter protection. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg — I move that Michel's Early be stricken 
from the list of recommended varieties. 

Mr. Smith— I would like to ask the gentleman if it is his ex- 
perience with the Gandy, that it continues bearing two weeks 
after the Warfield and other standard varieties. It. is not so 
with us. 

M-T. Kellogg — The Gandy we do not consider worth anything, 

12 n,„„„t",l)03lc 
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The Chairman — ^Brother Kello^B motion did not get a sec- 
ond, 

Mr. Hanchett — In regard to the Michel's Early, I wish to 
Bay just as I did in the paper, that I do not consider it a success 
as a market berry, the yield is >too light, but it does bring to the 
table those first berries, and any one who has ever sat down to a ■ 
Michel's Early shortcake, I think that they would agree with me 
that it makes the best shortcake that ever went on to a table 

And in regard to the Gandy, I wish to say that at Sparta we 
have a great variety of soil. On light soil it has not been a suc- 
cess, but to those who have experimented with the Gandy, who 
have studied its traits and have studied its needs, it is not only 
one of the most profi'table market berries that we grow, but it is 
one of the best table berries that we grow. And in regard to 
the season, — at Sparta last year we had the first strawberries 
the firat of June, and on our farm we had our last Gandys the 
2l8t day of July, that was about three weeks after the Warfield 
on our farm was gone. 

I have found this in regard to the Gandy: it needs high 
culture, it does best on a heavy soil, it needs high fertilization, 
it seems to respond particularly to potash fortilizeirs. "We use 
harwood ashes on our Gandy and receive good results. Tor the 
purpose of planting Gandy for the home market, I should rec- 
ommend that we scatter about one bushel of ashee to the square 
rod of ground before planting, and work it in with the harrow. 
We last year harvested over 300 half bushel crates per acre of 
Gandy, and they were the finest that we put upon the market 
last year, 

A Member — Is it early? 

Mr. Hanchett— It is late, and in that regard, it did not come 
into bearing last year until we had just about quit picking the 
Warfield, and we had Gandy for three weeks, 

Mr. Barnes — Relative to Mitchell's Early, we discarded that 
after six years' trial. In regard to the Gandy, I believe it s the 
experience of Chicago buyers anyhow, that there are more 
Gaudy berries sold in Chicago from Michigan, Indiana, Ohio 
and Southern Illinois than any other one variety of berries 
grown for that market. In our own case, on medium soils, we 
find that it comes into ripening about the time the average bep- 
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ries cease to he ripe, and it ia carried through for two and even 
three weeks aiter other varieties are gone, I believe for hill 
culture. there is no berry that will compare with it. 

Mr. Ben Dixon — I wish to say a word for the Gandy on light 
Boil. I operate on very light soil, as some of you gentlemen 
here well know. I set out some plants of the Gandy, Haviland, 
Enchace and Greenville three years ago, and the Gandy took 
my fancy the first year, and last year, the second year, they were 
good, and last year more particularly I noticed that when my 
Haviland were ripe, we were beginning to pick them as early as 
we picked those, and about a month after we began to pick 
Gandy. I had a nice lot of Gandys, they were all-fina But I 
will say this in regard to Mr. Hanchebt's suggestion, that light 
soil should be heavily fertilized with wood ashes; I used a great 
deal of wood ashes this year. 

Mrs, Johnson — I would like to ask if Mr. Hanchett does not 
find that the Taylor's Prolific is so late a bearer that it is apt to 
be caught by frost. I have heard that it is not good for Wiscon- 
sin on that account, 

Mr. Hanchett — Ko, we have not had any trouble in that re- 
gard. 

Mr. G. J. Kellt^g — ^As long as we have so many varieties of 
strawberries that we know are adapted to all soils and climate 
aiid locations that are a success, I object to recommending any 
varieties that are local in their adaptation. That is the reason I 
object to the Michel's Early. 

Mr. Hanchett — I would like to ask Mr. Kellogg if in his ex- 
perience he knows of an early variety which he would recom- 
mend in place of Michel's Early. I wish to say, too, that the 
only reason I recommended Michel's Early was because it is 
early, 

Mr, Kellogg — About fifteen minutes earlier than the Wood, 
and the Wood will bear ten times as many berries in general 
cultivation as the Michel's Early. 

The Secretary — We do not recommend Michel's Early in our 
list of varieties recommended. It is on the premium list, and 
was put on by me for the reason that there are parties growing 
Michel's Early that are showing here. 

Mr. Hanchett — I do not wish it understood that I am g^ing to 
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feel hurt about what Mr. Kellogg has said. I am glad he has 
put his foot on Michel'-s Earlj; it is imj>ortant that flie failure of 
certain varieties shouW lie brought init, and I want to get back 
at him about his Wood, At Sparta on our farm we had AVood 
three years, and in those three .years we never got a quart of 
decent berries of Wood, However, on some of the low soils 
around Sparta the Wood was one of the moat productive varieties 
that I ever saw. 



Mr. Irving Smith of Green Bay then read the following 
paper on "Flowers for the Home Garden." 

FLOWERS FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: In considering this 
subject we will itake it for granted that we will enjoy flowers 
around our homes. But are they necessary? For your existence 
no. Neither are your collars and cuffs and ties. Thousands 
of men and women go through life without being able to read 
or write, but you would not be content to do so. Why not? 
Because you are more comfortable and happy with these things. 
So you will be more comfortable and happy with the flowers. 
You will be a broader and a more liberal and charitable man. 
You will have a higher and more refined taste and appreciation 
for things beautiful and know more of God and his nature. Your 
wife and children will be happier. The little ones verj' aoon 
learn to love and watch for the opening flowers as eagerly as you 
watch the rising market when you have stock or other farm pro- 
duce to sell. 

And to you men who look only for the dollars and cents, if 
tliere be such here/yoiir property will be increased in value much 
more than the cost of starting a few shrubs and plant.s. 

I speak more particularly to you, gentlemen, because on you 
depends the possibility of a flower garden. Don't get the flower 
beds in the way of the other work. Leave the drive way to th« , 
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cellar and wood shed; but have them where you will see them 
every time you come home from the field or city and where they 
may be seen by the passer by. 

Use a little artistic skill in laying ont the beds so that the 
ground will attract some attention and admiration before there 
are any flowers. Make the walks sufficiently curved and 
angled to relieve the fitiffiiess of appearance. 

Set the roee bushes and perennial plants in a plofc at one side, 
not scattered over 't-he whole garden. As to variety, we have 
lilacs, which are desirable grown in a clump or hedge for a back 
ground. The Syringa as a lawn bush or at the back of the roses, 
so as not to hide other things, and the bush Honey-suckle with is 
mass of delicate pink, add variety and colgr at a time when they 
ai-e most needed. Tlie Flowering Almond produces an abun- 
dance of beautiful pink very early and is small enough to put 
with the roses. The Bridal Wreath with its long slender droop- 
ing branches covered with white is also very showy. These two 
last are net as desirable to cut as some other things. The 
climbing Honey-suckle is a beautiful evei^blooming climber and 
will thrive in a partially shaded location. The Iris in variety 
makes a very pretty edge at the side of a walk. Paeonies, 
Meeding-hoart, Columbine and Perennial Phlox add variety and 
beauty to the general appearance. In roees, do not go much 
into the finer and more delicate half hardy varieties until you 
have had some experience, or are willing to put up with a de- 
gree of disappointment and failure while you learn. 

On the ploit left for the annuals, after having dug it up 
thoroughly wifh the spading fork and laid out the walks as 
prettily as possible, set the plants or plant seeds, only one variety 
on a bed. Bet the taller growing sorts in the center, or set the 
center with some bright colored variety such as scarlet Verbena. 

You should have not less than ten or fifteen varieties of an- 
nuals, and more would be better. Of the common kinds it is 
desirable to start a few plants in the hotbed or window box, such 
as Verbenas, Pannes, Phlox and Candytuft, according to your 
space art command. These will give you bloom much earlier 
than plants from seed sown in the beds. There are a large 
number of our best annuals that will come up every spring from i 
seed dropped the season befor^ so that it is necessary to buy"* 
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only a package or 'two of seed in colors abou once in two years. 
You can take up plenty of mixed varieties from the bed where 
ihcy grew last year. For this reason do not work up this sec- 
tion too early but wait for the young plants to start. The rose 
section should be forked over, not too deep, as early as conven- 
ient ill the spring, digging in some green cow manure if at hand. 
It is desirable to set some low growing annuals among the roses, 
to fill up vacant spaces and supply some bloom after the roses are 
gone. Use such plants as Asperula, Sweet Alysium and Pansies 
fcT this purpose. Some may say, it would cost too much; or you 
have no time fur such work, I venture to say, that no work on 
your fi.rm will yield more joy and pleasure for the few hours put 
upon it than that devoted to the flowers. It will not be only 
the ladies snd children who will be glad in it; you, husbands and 
fathers, will be as proud of the masses of bloom as the daughters 
and mothers. 

Study the flowers a, little, learn the names of them and their 
habits of f;i'owtli and you mil be interested. Take a glass and 
c?,aminL' the wonderful construction and colorings and you will 
be astonijlied to see the marvelous workmanship displayed. The 
cosr of s-taning will be trifling. Most of the shrubs and peren- 
nial plants you can pick up among your friends, if you do not 
wish to go to 'lie nursery for them; and fifty cents to one dollar 
will buy all the seeds needed. 

Don't sell iiowers or plants if you would reap the fullest meas- 
ure of profit fi'om the flowers, but offer to give a slip, or root, or 
plant, of what your friend admires. Invite your friends to help 
themselves, when you have company, then you will b^n to 
really iipprcciale your flowers. 

Your christi.m cl^arity and love soon dies if not kept busy, so 
the flowers, if net kept busy, soon go to seed and die; but if ap- 
preciated enough to be picked, they continue to grow and bloom 
in abundance lliroi-gh the season. 

Ko matter if you are busy do not entirely neglect the flower 
ganlen. 



Mr. Maiishall — I would like to ask Mr. Smith if he finds the 
flowering elm perfectly hardy without any covering? 
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Mr, Sinitli^Ours was hardy ever miac I can remember, until 
tliree yau-s ago, irnd then it suddenly got nnhardy that winter 
and died. I liave not yet provided myself with another one. 
It WHS a winter that killed such things as paeonies and other 
flowprs that Imd lived through everything else. Mr. Coe can 
ti;ll yo'i about it ; it wipod out everything. 

Mr. (^oe-— It is not as Iiardy with us down there at Fort At- 
kinson; it only iiowors about every three years. We have other 
things tliat are hardier. 

Mr. Smith — I did not mean to say that all these flowers rec- 
ommended are entirely hardy, or otherwise. 

Mr. Hoxie- — The flowering elm I have bothered with for the 
last ten or fifteen years, finally, in the spring I rooted them all 
out as unsatisfactory and let other things take the place of them. 

I can most heartily appreciate the point that Mr. Smith em- 
phasizes, that is, if you want to get the most satisfaction out of 
plants, do not sell them. 

Mi's. Barnes — In regard to selling flowers, — some of us are 
hardly able to raise flowers without selling enough to pay ex- 
penses and that seems to be my condition. I have tried to sell 
enough to pay expenses, though I never charge for schoolhouse 
decorations or anything of that kind, or church decorations, and 
often loan plants and have them badly injured when I get them 
back, but I do try to sell enough to pay expenses. 

Mr. T. "W". Clark — ^I tliink if the people would treat them as 
they would a bed of strawberries and cover them up and hold 
them back, they will have success with them. 

Mr. Smith—Before we go on to another subject, I would like 
to say just a word by way of a seeming contradiction. Speaking 
of plants or flowers, we sometimes raise a few flowering plants 
to sell in our general plant trade, aside from our home garden, 
that has no connection. That is a very small branch of our trade, 
and we do not sell flowers of any description; we give away im- 
mense quantitiis oi them, aqd give away a good many more 
flowering plants than we sell. Almost every cents worth that we 
sell are on orders that coine in from outside by those buying 
vegetables, etc., so that any one who may know of those matters 
may not think my statements are contradictory. ^ ~ i 
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The following paper oji "Har<]y Perennials" was read by Mrs. 
J, J. Ihrig: 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

There is no class of plants so well suited to the needs of the 
farmer and the farmer's liome as tlie hardy perennial. We all 
know how the long summer days follow each other so rapidly 
and how it seents as though there was no time or strength to be 
wasted on flowers. But when we look back to our childhood, 
the flowers stand out clearly and it is easy to trace their influence 
along the pathway of life up to the present time. Looking thus 
wi realize that we must have flowere for ourselves, our children ' 
and our friends. We put forth our effort to supply the need. 
Many beautiful plants appeal to us from the seed catalogue, the 
nursery agent, or the gardens of our friends, who have leisure to 
devote to floricultura But something is wrong. Our seeds 
and plants which seemed so deeirable fail to produce good re- 
sults aad we find that we cannot rely wholly on the advice of the 
nursery man or the glowing descriptions of tiie catal(^ue, while 
the beautiful plants of our friends require more constant caie 
than we can give. 

After repeated failures many of us yield to despair and giving 
up the struggle live on in our cheerless homes, stifling the crav- 
ing for the beautiful flowere as beet we may. To such despair- 
ing ones the hardy perennial comes to make a last appeal. We 
are doubtful. We go for a short drive and note where twenty 
years ago a dwelling house was torn down a soHtary bunch of 
cardinal flowers growing as luxuriantly and brightening the 
landscape as cheerfully as it did long years ago. We remember 
how delighted the children were with the little button roses 
which they had found in the pasture right where Grandpa's old 
house used to be. We know that for thirty yeare the cows have 
grazed about the old home and still the Httle roses bloom and 'the 
lilacs and sweet briars flourish without care. 

Returning home we take up our catalogue and proceed to in- 
vestigate. Great possibilities unfold before us and again we are 
enthusiastic. 

Our previous experience has taugt us caution, and i£,we pro- 
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ceed carefully we may have a garden which is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. 

The oldfashioned border of our grandmothers is still very 
desirable and convenient for perennials. A strip twelve or 
thipteen feet wide and as long aa desired filled with such plants 
as Day-lily, Paeony, Per. Phlox, Iceland Poppy, Hollyhock, 
Dianthus Delphinium, Sweet Williams and hardy grasses when 
once established will endure a great amount of neglect or respond 
readily to good care. If sickness or emergencies yield no time 
for constant wabchfulnees we are reasonably sure that when we 
do have leisure we will find someithing still remaining and often 
will be surprised at the improv€TOent which nature has wrought 
during our enforced neglect. 

Hardy roses or other low growing shrubs may be placed at in- 
tervals of six feet with good effect and bare spots filled with self 
sowing annuals or hardy bulbs. To the berry grower I would 
suggest the planting of the Paeony for spring and the perennial 
Phlox to be enjoyed after ithe berrj' season with its hurry is 
gone. The Paeony is perfectly reliable. The flowers are 
beautiful and the plants look well during the whole season. 
While the foliage of other plants often looks shabby and faded 
the Paeony always is fresh and green with a beauty all its own. 
Even after Jack Frost's early visits it shows nothing but autumn 
tints until winter seta in. 

Give the plants a well drained, well worked and well fed soil. 
Transplant in the fall placing the crown at least three inches un- 
der ground.' For use in country cemeteries which are remote 
from your ho>me nothing will excel the Paeony. It is not subject 
to diseases nor troubled with insects. 

The fall Phlox gives us a dark green foliage which forms a 
pleasing contrast to ite beautiful panides of flowers ranging in 
color from the purest white through pink, salmon rose, lavender 
and purple, many of them showing the delicate distinct eye of a 
darker shade. Give them a rich, moist, (not wet) soil and you 
will be delighted. In selecting plants for your border do not 
trust too much to the statement of the catalc^e that it is hardy, 
look about you and see what it has endured. If you are not cer^ 
tain consult some reliable person who knows. If no such t 
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is to be found write to our Editor and make use of the question 
box. 

Then when those cold, cold, dajs in winter come you need not 
bhiver with the thought of tender plantebut rest in the asaurance 
that some of yx>ur border plants at least are as hardy as wild 
mustard. 



President Johnson in the chair. 

The Presidents— This excellent and suggestive pap^ is open 
for discussion. 

Mr. Smith — In refemce to selecting plants from catalogues 
I have had more or less experience with them, and find that it is 
very often the case tliat the plant that wo want is said very little 
about; the name is put down, and it will be "wlute with pink 
eyes," or maybe j'nst a few words that occupy but one line, and 
the one that takes half a column is much more liable to be one 
that you would hardly think worth mentioning. You vrill 
notice that in examining the catalogues, that if you will examine 
carefully the centers of the catalogues, the varieties that veiy 
Httle is said about are the ones that the amateur wants. 

Dr. Loope— The article speaks of the paeony. Now there 
are a good many different varieties of paeonies, and I would 
like to get them. I do not know wliat lo send for. Another 
thing that troubles me, — I sent out for an order of flowers, or 
fruit or anything else, send to what I consider a reliable firm; 
they do not notify me that they have not got them, but they 
take my money and send me back something else that I do not 
want Weill, that is the most miserable thing anybody can do, 
and makes me the maddest, because I do not send for that; I 
wanted what I sent for and if they have not got that, they might 
tell me. That is the trouble. I do not know what to send for 
in some of these things. I want a collection of paeonies, I have 
got a few, but there are a great many different kinds recom- 
mended as being very fine, some of them I never saw, but I have 
got to get them from some place. I would like to have somebody 
coach me. ng,izc^byCA>(.)^fc 
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Mrs. Treleaven — At the home of Mrs. Fiske there are some of 
the finest paeonies that were ever grown. There are a great 
many varieties 'that were seedlings; I could not say whether they 
would dispose of them or not, but there is a great quantity of 
plants there and they are veiy fine. 

Mr. Spcirback — I have a white paeony, very hardy, that I can 
supply to you. 

Mr, Smith — We have some lai^e purplish-pink paeonies, and 
1 want to back up what I said in my paper, I want to sell them, 

Mrs, Ihrig — I think if the Doctor would look a libtie nearer 
home and not so far away, he would have better luck. 

Mr. Barnes — "VVe have bought a great many paeonies from 
Westville, Ohio, and I think everything has been very satisfac- 
tory that we get from there. They have some rose-scented 
paeonies there that are very grand, and some variegated flowers, 

Mr. Kellogg— A year ago last winter cleaned us all out on 
paeonies; we had seven varieties, but there is a little finger leaf, 
the earliest that we ever had bloom, is very promising, and I 
am going to get it back again. Speaking of oiir friend Fiske's 
home, if I were right in the nursery business as my friend Coe 
is, I would go up there and make a selection ; I would buy them 
at any price. The collection there is one of the finest of seed- 
ling paeonies 'that I ever saw, unless they have been scattered, 
I saw at Mr. Coe's place only a few weeks ago some very fine 
paeonies. 

The President — Do you know whether they have ever been 
distributed from Mr, Fiske's place? 

Mrs. Treleaven — They have not. Mr. Fiske had always 
promised me some of them, but I neglected tc get them before 
he died, and I understood from him that there were seedlings 
there that had never been taken away from the place. 

The President — I was much interested in what Mr. Smith 
said about eatal<^;nes, I do not know anything about flowers 
and I do not study the catalt^^e, but Mrs. Johnson had some 
exp rience in sending for some varieties. 

Mrs. Johnson — I would like to say that I heard Prof. Goff 
say that he found Mr. Fiske's collection of paeonies the finest 
for dealers. He was a guest of Mr. Fiske, I think, at the^iiKlglc 
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he was collecting them. There is one thing I want^ to speak 
about, and that is the Oliinese bell-flower. I hai'e seen it spoken 
of as tender somewhere late^ly, but that hard winter that killed 
out everything, killed evPry rosebush we had, left the Chinese 
bell-flower in fine condition, and it blossomed all that year, and 
it has blossomed this year, in spite of the drouth. 

Mr.. Coe — I had the pleasure of visiting the nui-sery of P. S. 
Peterson at Rose Hill last year, where they bad six hundred 
varieties of paeonies, and I think tliat would delight the Poctor's 
Jieart, I know it would. Six hun<lred distinct varieties of pae- 
onies, five acres in full bloom, and they are all colors, from the 
purest white to almost black. If any one wants a collection of 
paeonies they can sui-ely get them there. It is the Rose Hill 
nursery, near Chicago. 

Mrs, Barnes — In regard to the CSiinese bell flower, tliey do 
not seem to put forth any buds and very few leaves. I do not 
know what is the trouble ; I would like to know, 

Mr. Clark — I want to warn people against the black ants 
which infest paeonies; if they once get the start of you you can 
do nothing with them. 

Mr, Kellogg — What do you do to destroy the anfs? 

Mr. Clark — I use hot water, if anj-thing, 

Mr, Kellogg — I find cold water is about as good as anything. 
Dig out the nest and put on the cold water. I tried warm water 
and they liked it. 

The President — It is nearly time for adjournment. Has the 
secretary any announcement to make? 

The Secretary — I want to say to the people from Wausau 
that we have some of the reports here for distribution, and there 
is a limited number of copies of the Wisconsin Horticulturist 
that you are welcomo to. 

The President — I will announce the following committees: 
On Plants and Flowers, Mrs. Irving Smith; Strawberries, L. G. 
Kellogg; Vegetables, S. II. Marshall; Resolutions, B. F, Hoxie. 
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2 P. M. 

The President — The first thing on the program is a paper by 
Hon. Cliarlea Hirschinger. Mr. Hirschinger tcK)k a great deal 
of pains to prepare a very interesting article, — I happened to 
to see it last night. Perhaps I am partly to blame for Mr. 
Hirschinger not being here; I told him if I came I would go 
down and start with him; he said he did not want to go unless he 
had company, and perhaps he backed out because he thought I 
■was not going. 

Mrs. Johnson moved that the paper be printed in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Secretary — -I shall make an effort to get the paper. The 
papers that appeal- on the program will be put in the proceedings, 
whether read here or not. 

The President — If it is so understood we will let it pass fit 
that. Mr. Hatch was unable to come himself, but he has pre- 
pared a paper, which Mr. Bingham will please present to us. 



HOW TO PLANT A FRUIT TREE. 

By A, L. Hatch, Sturgeon Bay, Wis, 

If fruit trees have become dried or shrivelled before planting 
they should be immersed in water for a few hours or buried all 
over in moist earth for a day or two, to restore the moisture in 
the wood. Moisture is absolutely essential and the most impor- 
tant part of the conditions of transplanting. The absolutely 
necessary thing to do is to so place tlie tree that it can supply it- 
self with all the moisture it needs. To do this we first prepare 
the tree so that as little will answer the purpose as may be and 
that the tree may draw as much moisture from the soil as it can. 
To lessen the requiremen-ts of the tree we always shorten in the 
tojB very much, leaving only one-third or less of each branch. 
At this time defects are corrected and the shape improved aa 
much as may be. p.^,,,^^^ ^^ Gl>0<;lc 
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Our next consideration is to put the roots into the beet pos- 
sible condition to abaco-b moisture. This we do by cutting off 
the bruised ends of all roots of any size, as tbe fresh cut ends will 
much more readily absorb moisture than the bruised, broken and 
dead root ends can as they are left in the process of digging and 
handling. Of couree ail broken and badly bruised roots ithat will 
be of no use should be removed, and long straggling roots that 
would be difficult to plant should be shortened in. It is not the 
aggregate amount of root on the tree that is the most valuable 
in planting, but rather the greatest amount of ends of roots. 
It is at the ends o£ the roots where nearly all the new growth 
takes place and where rootlets must be formed to .nourish tbe 
trea Hence it is perfectly proper to cut off long roots and 
bring tbem into reasonable proportion and excellent results fol- 
low even very severe shortening in, when care is taken to pre- 
serve as many root ends as possible, 

I have assumed that tbe site has been selected, the ground 
prepared, and the boles made ready. Every tree should have its 
roots well puddled in tbin mud just before being put into the 
holes. In ordinary clay or common soil make a praall hole a tcct 
deep, into which pour a pail or two of water and mix with some 
fine earth until about the consistency of thick cream. Into this 
plunge the roots of every tree prepared, and it is best to limit 
the number to what can be placed in the holes where they are to 
stand before the mud can dry on the roots. It is very important 
to get the roots info the ground while still muddy as the aim 
should be to etick the earth onto the roots — or in otlier words to 
bring the soil into tlie most intimate possible connection with 
the roots themselves. 

Ifot only will 'this puddle secure close contact with the soil 
but will of itself attract more moisture to the exact place where 
it is most needed. If we have many trees to plant one man is 
set to distributing the trees and he puts only as much earth over 
each tree root, as he puts it in the hole, as will prevent drying. 
In this way the trees go into the ground with the least possible 
exposure. Another man follows at once to fill in around the 
trees and is required to tramp the earth in hard around the roots 

and leave loose earth over the surface, Of course the earth is 

..oo'TIc 
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placed among the rcM>ta when there is a mass o£ fine ones. This 
is necessary to prevent the roots being pressed upon one another. . 
The idea is to get the roots in contact with as much soil as pos- 
sible and in such condition that they can draw moisture promptly 
and continuously from the soil. To this end nothing can sub- 
stitute puddling the roots as I have described and pounding the 
soil hard upon them. Nino-tenths of failures result from neg- 
lect of these two items. 

In finning the soil after a reasonable amount is placed about 
the roots the tree should be first brought into position — slightly 
slanting toward the south-west, or the prevailing winds — as it 
is not easy to change the position of the tree after the earth is 
firm about the roots. Ordinarily the transplanting is considered 
done right here, but there are two or three more considerations 
that bear so intimately xipon the success of the tree the first 
season that they should be attended to. A very common cause 
of failure after planting is to leave the trees in growing grain 
and give no culture. This usually proves fatal to fully one-half 
the trees, and seriously cripples the other half, Truit trees 
should always be cultivated several times after planting until 
July, when some cover crop caa be grown upon the ground, or 
a good mulch be given in October, as a protection to the roots 
during winter. 

By cultivation is meant stirring the soil just aa it is stirred in 
com culture or potato growing. Should there be drouth appre- 
hended after planting and it is desired to be sure of success, then, 
after thorough cultivation of the soil, apply a thorough mulching 
of half rotten straw. Animal manure should not be applied to 
young fruit trees where there is any danger of fire blight, or 
where the, soil is reasonably fertile. Another thing that helps 
very much, especially where hot winds prevail and the sun's heat 
is intense, is to wrap the trees about with straw or hay. For 
this purpose straight rye straw is best. Set it on end around the 
tree trunks and tie in several places with common wool twine. 
If enough is used to fairly cover the trunks and it is let to go up 
among the branches along the center of the tree it wl 
tection where most needed and may remain until it decays. 
This will last usually for three years or mO'ie and will 1^ a better , 
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protection agaiost winter sun-scald than the much talked of and 
bragged abont lath protector. 

To summarize: 1st, prepare the tree itaelf by shortening in 
both tops and roots; 2nd, Ihormighly puddle the roots in mud 
mortar; 3rd, thorough finning the soil about the roots; 4th, cnl- 
tivaition, mulching, and mnter protection to the roots by cover 
crop or mulch; 5th, trunk protection to prevent injury from 
winds and sun heat summer and winter. This latter item 
should include a bank of earth close about the trunk eight or 
ten inches high, each fall, as long as there is danger of injury 
from mice during winter. 

If trees are planted as herein recommended success will fol- 
low, and they will become well established the first season, which 
is the most critical period in the life of a fruit tree. 



Mr. Clarke — I would like to know if anybody believes in this 
thing of summer sunburn of trees. 

The President — I would like to have the gentleman who asked 
the question give his opinion, 

Mr. Clarke — I am of the opinion that what is called sunburn 
is the result of a cold wave following a heated term. 

Mr, Bingham — Prof. Goff says that he believes the first sum- 
mer after transplanting' is the most favorable to the sunburn; if; 
is owing to the free cirenlation of sap throughout the tree, and 
it is what we call sunstroke. 

A Member — I would like to ask the gentleman if he would 
recommend puddling of raspberry roots the same as we do apple 
tree roots in planting? 

Mr. Bingham — ^I would, I would recommend puddling roots 
of stJawberries, or anything, I do not think there is anything 
to substitute in transplanting, 

Mr. Barnes — Experience has taught me that the puddling of 
plants must be laigely controlled by the soil you are planting in. 
If you puddle fruit trees in a clay puddle and plant them in a 
yery sandy ^H and it is a dry season, I will guarajitee thafthia 
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clay will bake about those treea and your trees can not grow. If 
you are planting in sandy soil, do not puddle your trees with 
clay, 

Mr. Hoxie — I think all these things should be taken with a 
great deal of allowance and qualification. My opinion is if you 
puddle a tree and put it in the soil as you find it, now for in- 
stance, it is an extreme ease that an actual damage to the tree 
arieee; if we put it in the soil with simply the roots moistened, 
it is highly possible that the tree mght live, but if we puddle it 
with clay we close up the pores and give it no chance for ex- 
istence. Another thing, with tree protection, you have probably 
noticed that those who transplant lai^ forest trees or nursery 
trees that are lai^ enough to require a pair of horses to draw 
tbem, the whole tnmk of the tree is protected by the winding 
about it of twisted hay. You who visited the World's Fair saw 
some of those trees a foot in diameter, and I was told this morn- 
ing that some of the trees transplanted there from Peterson's 
Rose Hill nursery are vigorous' now as they were tlien. They 
were absolutely protected by this wrapping around the body of 
the tree. 

Mr. Barnes — I believe, Mr. President, that this system which 
Mr, Hatch advocates of wrapping the trees with rye straw ought 
to be practiced more than it is. We lose a great many trees 
after we get them planted, just by neglect. If you wrap it with 
this soft rye straw — and by-the-way,I cut several acres the fore 
part of the week — if you cut it before it is ripe, it is soft and 
pliable, you can wrap your young trees with it, and pour water 
on the end of the wrapping, and that will hold the moisture in 
the tree trunk and will do the tree more good than a bucket of 
water around the root. 

Dr. loope — What percentage of trees do you lose in setting 
out by any method! 

Mr. Barnes — I have planted in some seasons in some sites a 
hundred trees and not lost one, I have planted in unfavorable 
seasons and unfavorable sites, under a rather careless system of 
planting, and have lost 25 per cent. I might say, I have planted 
166 shade trees in Fond du Lac this spring, and while I could 
not afford to wrap them, I did mulch them, took water ^Xt^^o|e 
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huDdreds of barrels aod wet the ground thoroughly after I had 
mulched them, and I figured last week that I was going to lose 
abont 6 per cent, of those trees, and the trees stand 8 4o 14 feet 
high, and this ia one of the most unfavorable seasons; but they 
were favorably planted. They were put in a puddle and soaked 
thoroughly before planting, every tree had a lai^e excavation 
and they were thoroughly dampened with spraying while we 
were planting; after they were planted we mulched them thor- 
oughly, hauled water by the hundreds of barrels, wet the ground 
thoroughly, and I am not going to lose over 6 par cent. 

Mr. Bingham — In regard to puddling fruit trees, we have bad 
considerable experience for several yeare, and we have planted in 
dry seasons and wet seaaons and on different soils; while I would 
not recommend puddling in clay while planting on sand, I would 
puddle in the same soil I would plant in. AVe have planted as 
high as two thousand trees in one orchard and never lost a tree, 
amply by our method of puddling and pruning. 

Dr. Loope — ^Where do you buy your trees? 

Mr, Bingham — Grow them ourselves. 

Dr. Loope — That makes a lot of difference. Mr. Hatch is a 
very good judge of a tree, and probably this gentleman is, and 
while they grow their own trees they do not take the poor trees, 
but while you are selhng out of a nursery, you dig the trees and 
you sell them, if they do not happen to be exactly prime, you let 
them go, and they will pass inspection perhaps. Now in regard 
io fruit trees, of course I have had quite a little experience in 
planting trees and have lost very few trees. In the summer of 
'92, 1 think, when we did not have rain enough after we planted 
them for moistening the roots until September, there were 
thousands of trees that we put out. We mulched them and set 
them out, and I think we puddled them too, but there were very 
few of those trees died, and many of them did not leave out 
until September, and passed through the hot summer in that way 
and they are alive and flourishing now, as any of you who were 
in the Duchess orchard last year can testify. 

In the matter of setting trees, — when you have got good 
trees and they have not been subjected to any great exposure, 
I do not think there is much difference whether you use all thcae 
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particular appliances or not. If you have good ground and you 
put the tree in and there is enough nourishment in the ground, 
the tree will live without any question, 

^ Mr. Dickaon — I never puddle, but I use lots of water in the 
hole. I have set yews and box elders, some of which were six 
or seven feet high and had young shoots on about a foot long 
but I did not expose them to the sun. I bore two or throe holes 
and after digging them wide open, add a barrel of water, and use , 
two or three pails of water to mulch them. For a couple of 
weeks they looked sick, but they are now doing well. 

Mr. Coe: — I believe that I heard Mr. Bingham say thait they 
cut back the top of the tree one-third to one-half, is that so? 

Mr. Bingham — Yes, one-half or two-thirds. 

Mr. Coe — Now if I were going to plant one tree or a thousand 
trees, if that tree had an ovei^oivth, an extra top, I would not 
cult any of that top off. My experience has been with a good 
many trees planted with the top on, they made every time a bet- 
ter growth than where the top has been cut back. I believe for 
one that the old roots should be cut off in all cases, that is where . 
■we get the new re-growth, from the fresh cut surface, and then 
the tree packed in the soil firmly. For puddling trees you should 
use a heavy clay, that, for good prairie soil, for instance, is all 
right. 

Mr, Clarke— How do you stand on spring or fall planting? 

Mr. Coe— I believe spring planting is better. 

Mr. Bingham— This spring we had some silver maple. A 
party wanted four of those planted in his yard, and we let him 
have the four trees, the best we had. He planted them and did 
not cult the tops back; I planted mine by the road and cut the top 
back one-half or two-thirds, or three-fourths, and I have a good 
growth on mine, and the man that did not cut bis back did not 
get a good growth and they will probably 'all die. 

Dr. Loope was asked his opinion in regard to planting forest 
trees. 

Dr. Ijoope — That is a point that I do not know anything 
about. I only know in regard to planting apple trees, but when 
you come to forest trees, I think you have got to deal along 
different lines, and I do not know anything about that. >^itl.wlc 
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know that they die too often, I have seen that, but I do not pre- 
tend to be informed on the subject of for^t trees, and especially 
upon the subject of evergreens, I do not know anything about 
how to do it. I presume if Mr, Brown were here he could giv,e 
us some pointers ithere. 

Mr. Barnes — I would recommend fall planting in northern 
Wisconsin under favorable conditions; if the ground ia in 
reasonably moist condition, as it sometimes is, and if we get 
sufficient snow the following winter, it is the best time in the 
world to plant a fruit tree in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Sperbacb — I believe one important point in setting trees 
is to set them when the soil is in proper condition and placing 
the firm soil about the roots. In regard to cutting the fops back, 
I always have practiced that, and I always feel thait the roots and 
top of a tree should correspond, and when we take up a tree we 
naturally spade part of the roots off, and I always cut back the 
top in proportion. 

Mr. Kellogg — There are those who advocate close cutting of 
- the roots back to four inches and think it is the best way. I 
hare advocated and practiced cutiting back the top in propor- 
tion to the loss of roots, which I beheve to be the true rule, but 
I think there are exceptions in all cases. I believe that trees 
for the best success should be dug in the fall and kept in a cellar 
through the winter. 

The President — In this discussion there was one gentleman, 
I do not remember positively who, brought out what I consider 
is a very important point, that is, to plant when the ground is 
in good condition. That is a pretty good rule for almost any 
crop, to plant or sow when the ground is in good condition, and 
Mr, Kello^ has added to that by saying how the treCB can be 
dug in the fall and kept until the ground is in good condition. 

It seems as though we ought to have a little talk on straw- 
berries here this afternoon, and I will call on Mr. George Kellogg 
to talk on any line that he may see fit. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg-^It would have seemed very appropriate 
that we should have had a paper on strawberries, with these 
strawberries before us, and a paper on roses, with the show of 
ros^. We hftve before us the fruits of some five or six different 
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growers, I believe, I do not know but more, from different parts 
of the sta'te, showing the condition of the fruit under the drouth. 
If we i:an gain any point thia afternoon in regard to the varieties 
that are standing the drouth best, or wha,t treatment has given 
the best BuuoeBS in this dry year, it is well for us to consider the 
matter. The frui't on my table, grown at Janesville, with the 
exception of three plants, I tliink, are all grown from last spring's 
planting a year ago, Thia is the first crop, and the ground ia so 
dry and dusty that one can hardly stand it to pick the berries; 
going outside of the mulched ground it is terribly dry oa the 
ground 75 feet above water, and there has been no water applied 
to the plan'Lation at all. We grow by tho acre and we missed 
it this year tliat we did not take up all our plants and sell them 
instead of trying to have any fruit, but I have some few varieties 
that are very promising after the three years' trial I have given 
them. I would impress the fact that the Clyde has come to the 
front as tho greatest money maker of any of the varieties that 
hav« appeared in the last ten years. That has been our ex- 
perience. We have grown probably 250 varieties of strawber- 
ries, and tested them. ■ Sometimes we do not test long enough. 
It takes sometimes more than three years to prove a variety, and 
the three different seasons are altogether different in climatic 
conditions. Now anytliing that makes a good show this year 
deserves credit. They grow in free culture and grow in matted 
rows, I do not believe tliat I would recommend pistillates, any 
of the varieties, still, if you must have a pistillate, the best for 
growing, for shipping and for productiveness is the Warfield, 
but it will not stand the drouth worth a cent; it will curl its leaf 
quicker than any other vai-iety in the ground, it must have water. 
If I were planting one variety for hill culture, I would plant 
Parker Earl, and before autumn, perhaps in September, I would 
cover the intervening ground between those hills six or eight 
inches deep with well-rotted manure, then I protect the hills 
with marsh hay, and then if I can give it water I do not know 
of anything that will produce equal to it for hill culture and 
pasa through the season with the least labor.' The best four per^ 
feet varieties that we have found in the last twenty years for 
general ciUture, not only in my soil but other atals and 9(^i^n|^ 
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states and all over the country, have been the Wood, Loveit, 
Splendid and Clyde. 

The President — ^1 would like to ask how the Clyde holds out, 
that is, will it hold out large for an entire season or does it grow 
smaller? 

Mr. Ketlo^ — That is the only fault I have to find with it, 
that it does not hold its size through the season and it is not a 
good shipper, but for family mie it is one of the best. 

The President — It seems to me that Mr. Kellogg has brought 
out an e.xcellent point in his talk. Now if some of these other 
Ijen-y growers have some other point with regard to strawberry 
culture that they would like to bring out, the difference between 
success and failure in strawberries depends on a great many 
little things, we want some of those little points now. 

The President — Mr. L. G. Kellogg, how do you cultivate? 

Mr. L. G. Kellt^g — Take a horse cultivator and cultivate 
them. 

The President — Why do you use a Planet Junior instead of 
(he regular com cultivator? 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg — I think it does more efficient work than 
the common corn cultivator. 

A Member — Do you use the 12 or 6 tooth cultivator? 

Mr. Kellogg — Use a 5 tooth cultivator. 

A Member — Do you not think the Planet fine-tooth would be 
better? 

Mr. Kellogg — Well, early in the season we use the fine tooth, 
we have two or three different kinds. We have the inch and a 
quarter tooth and the 3 inch and then we have side scoops that 
we use for the shallow cultivator, 

A Member-^Did you ever use the weeder? 

Mr. Kellogg— No, wo never used the weeder. 

Mr. Carpenter — ^We attempted to use one this year on our 
new plant bed which we just set, and our Soil is quite light and 
sandy, and we had to raise it up so as to make it go so shallow 
that it could not do any work, in order io keep it from pulling 
the plants out. 

Mr. Coe — ^If your plants are well rooted in the soil a weeder 
is all right, we have used it on our beds and it does good work, 
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provided the soil is in the right condition, but we want to get the 
idea that a weeder is not a cultivator. A cultivator is simply to 
make fine the surface of the soil and kill the weeds before they 
get out. We \i3o a Planet Junior cultivator in all our beds, a 
twelve-tooth cultivator, and tliis leav^ the soil as fine as can be, 
almost in the condition that a garden harro^v would leave it in. 

The Presidemt — That point I wish to agree on, that the straw- 
berry grower uses a fine-tooth cultivator, 

Mr. Herbst — "We use the Planet Junior machine for our 
strawberry beds, and we cultivate both ways until they be^n 
sending out runners, then we take it one way. Now the ques- 
tion is, why use the fine-toorth cul'tivator? you have not given us 
the reason why you use it in preference to the larger tooth ma- 
chine. I use the Planet Junior and the weeder for this 
reason, — the moisture from the soil evaporates from the soil by 
capillary attraction; by using this fine tooth cultivator or weeder, 
and using that often, we prevent that capillary attraction from 
coming to the surface of tiie earth, you put on there a dust cover 
that keeps your moisture from evaporating. In the year 1894 
when we had the awful drouth, where wc went probably tfwo 
months without a rain, we kept up this cultivation continually, 
and we kept that dust cover on, and we claim that is what saved 
our plants. 

Dr. Loope — How late did you cultivate. 

Mr. Herbst — We cultivated continually during the season; 
except at the time of berries we quit cultivating long enough so 
that the berry had time to develop. 

The President — Dr. Loope has suggested another question 
that I would like to have brought out here, that is, how late do 
you cultivate your strawberries, I would like to have the ex- 
perience of different growers. 

Mr. Herbst — We cultivate ours up till frost, or new setting, 
keeping the runners in row in that way. 

Dr. Loope— I would like to ask the distance apart that you 
set the plants? 

Mr, Herbst-^Our rows are three and one-half feet apart, and 
plants two and one-half feet in the row, 

Mr, Bingham — We plant usually 4 by 3, and we keep culti- 
vating, of course, till the end of the season. We very Bekjiaitt^ I C 
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have a foot of space left; we ciJtivat© tbem right through, and 
perhaps the last cultivatioa is 'to keep them apart and keep from 
mixiiig varieties. 

Mr, Bperback — I set my rows four feet apart, which gives me 
a good matted row and gives me plenty of room to cultiva'te, and' 
I U9e the J:*ianet fine tooth harrow or cultivator; that I 'think has 
12 teeth; it leaves the soil in smooth and good condi'tion and 
I think it is better than the coarse tooth cultivator. 

The President — There is not any one but has noticed there is 
a great ditferemce in the diiferent kinds of plants with regard to 
the ttjnperature in which they will grow. For instance, rye 
will germinate under the snow; it may not be germinated in, the 
fall, but in the spring when 'the snow goes otf you will see the 
rye up. 

Mr. Bamee — I have seen strawberries that I thouglit grew in 
the winter tim^ that were heavily mulched when there was little 
frost in the ground, and when, deep snow came afterwards. 

The President — I think under certain conditions ithat straw- 
berries have made quite a growth during the winter. 

Mr, Barnes — This seems to be just the kind of meeting that 
is doing us all good. If in order, I would like to ask one or two 
questions about apples. 

The President — Well, we will give you an "opportunity, Mr. 
Barnes^ but let us finish this strawberry business first, 

Mr. Carpenter — I would like to ask if any one has used any 
commercial fertilizers on strawberries, and if it will pay? 

The President — Excuse me, but there is one step further on 
this strawberry question that I wish to bring out before we take 
that up, and that is this, I would like to have these growers ex- 
press themselves with regard to covering of plants in the fall; 
whether it is usually done too early, or put off too late, and why? 

Mr. Sperback— My impression is that a great many of us pirt 
off the covering too late; that the plants should be covered 
earlier than the majority of us cover them. I believe I know of 
buds that have been mined in the freesdng and thawing in the 
first part of the winter, and I believe in covering pretty early. 

Mr. Coe — If all the conditions are right I believe in early 
covering, but if we have a late, wet fall, I would not like to cover , 
while we are having warm, wet weather, ^ ' o 
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The President — We would like to hear from both Kelloggs 
on that. 

Mr. L. Gr. Kellogg — I believe the covering on beds is often put 
on. too late, A great manj people I know put off the covering 
until January and February and until March, but if the condi- 
tion of the plants is right, they will stand this freezing and 
thawing, if they are thoroughly ripened in the fall; but there 
are oeirtain seasons that they will not go through the winter, 
whether covered early or late, and I believe we had one of those 
seasons last season. I know my strawberry bed waa pretty thor- 
oughly root-killed, that it is producing few berries. The roots 
were not right, the growth did not start right, a great deal of 
foliage was killed when it came along in spring, and I believe 
in the early covering o£-the beds, at least the first of November. 
I have preached it, but I do not always practice it. 

Mr. George J. Kellt^g — Mr. President, I have no question 
but what we ought not to delay our covering too late. As Mr. 
Coe said, if the ground is not wet and the weather warm, I be- 
lieve in putting on half the covering as soon as the frost begins 
to fall on those .runners, the first frosty nights I would put on 
half the covering, say the first of October, then finish it up any 
dme later, a month, or longer, if necessary. 

Mr. Sperback — I have covered strawberry plants with cow 
manure and killed everything. The aovering was too heavy and 
smothered it. 

Mr, Hanchett— I think manure is very poor covering for 
strawberries; rotted manure especially will kill them every time 
if put on in the fall. We have covered with straw manure with 
very good results. I believe in covering before the ground haa 
been frozen in the fall. 

The Presidenir— It seems to me that the testimony of these 
growers is pretty unanimous on that point, that we are more apt 
not to cover early enough than to cover too early. Can you tell 
in the fall whether your plant has been injured by freezing, or 
not. Have any of you observed in the fall that your plants have 
been hurt before you covered them? 

Mrs. Treleaven- — ^Yes, I think so. 

The President — How do you know. ^ 
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Mrs. Treleaven- — I can see that the runners are ( 
you notice particularly. 

The President — Tou noticed the rurnieis and foliage had been 
froet-bitten. 

Mrs, Treleaven — Tes. 

The .President— Has anyone else noticed that 

Mr. Herbst — Certainly the runners will be damaged by frost, 
but then itlie strawberry plant can grow continuously for all 
that. The leaves are certainly hurt by frost, the same as leaves 
on the tree. I do not think you can tell anything at all whether 
■your plant will be damaged by the frost or not. 

Mr, Sperback; — I believe the frost injures tlie last runners 
more than any other plant; they have not got a firm root and are 
more tender. The first runners that take root have a strong 
hold and the frost does not injure them so much. 

The President — Now it is generally accepted here that under 
certain conditions strawberry plants will grow' in the winter 
under the snow. Will a plant grow well if its leaves are frost- 
bitten; will any kind of a plant grow after its leaves are frost- 
bitten? 

Mr. Herbst — No, sir. 

The President— I may be mistaken, but I had an idea that 
Mrs. Treleaven hit it pretty nearly, that when the leaves are 
frost-bitten the plant is hurt; I do not say it is killed. There 
are lots of strawberry plants hurt by freezing, but you do not 
know what the trouble is. What are some of the indications if ' 
they have been hurt by freezing, that is, where they have not 
been killed. Have any of you seen any bud^ tiia year that you 
thought had been hurt by the winter? 

Mr. Hanchett — I do not think I have seen any that have been 
hurt. The first indications I have noticed this year has been, 
people said, it is getting too dry for strawberries, they were talk- 
ing of blight and rust and all those things. I think under normal 
conditions, that if a strawberry goes through a winter without 
being damaged, that we need not be afraid of blight or nist or 
dry rot. 

Mr. Sperback — I believe one indication by which we can 
know that a plant has been injured is by its starting , in thp 
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Spring; part of its life force is gone and it is very slow to start 
as it should start if it Imd bad proper care and had its full life 
and vigor back of it. 

Mrs. Trel'eaven— -I find our strawberrj' crops are damaged by 
injudicious work in the spring, taking ofi our covering either 
too early or too laite. 

Dr. Loope— I noticed the same thing that Mr. Hanchett 
speaks of. AVe covered with marsh hay; we did not remove all 
of the coveringj not nearly all of it, only took off a little part 
of it, and did not take that off early, and our plants came up 
through that and looked pretty well, bu't when wo commenced 
to dig our plants for setting, we found a great many of those 
black roots, — dark-colored roots; they did not have the right 
color, and we found the plants died after ive set them out 

Mr. Carpenter — I wish to ask about the use .of commercial 
fertilizers; if it would pay to use commercial fertilizers on 
strawberries? We have never had any experience on, that Hne. 

Mr. Coe— We have used it a little bit, and I do not know 
whether it has paid or not. We never could see that it did, aud 
for that reason we quit it. 

Mr. Barnes — I would like to ask Mr. President, if lime, or 
decomposed shells, as we liave in the Waupaca County marl 
beds, with the decomposed shell that will analyze from 90 to 
97 per cent, lime, we have any amount of tliat fertilizer, would 
that be good for Strawberries? I am ashamed to say I never 
tried it, so tliart; I would like to ask from people present, if they 
think it would be valuable for fertilizer for strawberries? 

The President- — Nobody seems to have tried it. You had 
another question. 

Mr. Barnes — I wanted to ask if any one knows anything of 
the Sunrise apple tree that Charles H. Chase of Rochester, New 
York, is pushing all over Wisconsin at a great big price. 

Mr. G. J. Kellogg — There has been one question in connection, 
with the strawberries of this country that has not been touched 
upon, and that is, insect and disease. Has any one this year dis- 
covered any damage by strawberry weevil? 

I>r. Loope — None in our section. 

The President — Mr. Kellogg, has opened up a big subjjeot. 
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Mre. Johnson— I would like to ask if that is the little insect 
that Kr. Pearaon Bpoke of in a number of the Horticulturist, 
that he thinks causes the knobby strawberries? 

Mr. Kellogg — Same thing exactly, 

Mrs, Johnson — We have had some knobby strawberries this 
year. 

The President— You spoke of the Warfield not standing the 
drouth, as quick as the drouth comes it will wilt, I had the 
same experience last year, it rained once or twice a day, War- 
field was drying up, leaf all wilted, first I thought it was leaf 
wilt, but it was not. 

Mr. Kellogg — It will do the same thing if the roots are injured 
in the winter. 

Mr, Bamee— Are not your Warfield starved, were not the 
plants 80 thick that they had no more fertility to draw from? 

The President — Well, really, I do not know what the trouble 
is. I begin to fear that it is some disease or insect that has a 
peculiar liking for that plant. You know the white grub won't 
eat anything else as long as he can get Jessie strawberriee, and 
so the other insects; they have their favorites. Some plants 
seem peculiarly susceptible to certain kinds of diseases; I did not 
know but something like that ailed the Warfield. 

Mrs, Johnsoi^ — Sir. Tarrant gave nifi a few bushes of the 
Bangor blackberry a few yeaj-s ago, and they came through both 
winters with but half protection; the cold weather came on, and 
they lived and fniited full this year; so I think they must be a 
hardy berry. 



The following paper was read by Mr. L. G. Kellt^, "Is the 
Wausau Orchard a Safe Guide for N'orthem Wisconsin 
Planters." 
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IS THE WAUSAU OECHARD A SAFE GUIDE FOR 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN PLANTERS. 

From tte first impression this topic would appear an. easy one 
of solution and could be answered in the affirmative without dis- 



Eut when we consider the varied conditions under which 
nursery stock is subjected, from the time it is dug and packed 
for shipment, by the nurseryman, unitil it is replanted, the loca- 
tion, soil, how planted, after care, etc., all of which enter into 
the success or failure, this question may also be disposed of with 
as much assurance with a negative answer. ' 

The nursery agent and not infrequently properly called the 
free shark is an important factor which also enters into the dis- 
cussion of this problem. 

The prospective planter may use his best endeavor to obtain 
all information possible upon the subject of tree planting, visit 
-the trial orchard and select only those vai-ieti<s which have 
proved hardy, yet with all of these safeguards may fail of suc- 
cess on account of the tricks of the wily agent or dishonest nur- 
seryman in substituting varieties which are indigenous to 
southern climee and not adapted to withstand the vigorous win- 
ters of northern Wisconsin. 

To those who contemplate planting fruit trees I would recom- 
mend only such varieties for northern Wisconsin as have proved 
hardy and vigorous at the Wausau Orchard, Purchase of some 
reliable known nurserman and insist on getting the varieties 
ordered. 

Nature is lavish in her way and responds wonderfully to in- 
telligent care and management. From the short time this trial 
orchard has been planted it has already been demonstrated tJiat 
a limited number of varieties of the apple, plum and cherry can 
he grown with as much safety as the peach is grown in Michi- 
gan. With this orchard as a guide I can see no good reason 
why the people of this section of the state should not enjoy an 
abundance of these fruits, 

I firmly believe the Wausau orchard will prove a safe gnidei 

■ Fuj^lc 
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to northem Wisconsin planters, and I trust will again esta'bliali 
confidence in tree planting and thus our efforts in establishing 
this orchard will not have been in vain. 



The President — ^The subject is open for discussion. 

Mr, Barnes — Would it not be proper to discontinue this 
paper, or the discussing of it, until we "visit the orchard to- 
morrow? We will have an object lesson there before us and Mr. 
Kellogg will be with us I presume, and I think it will be very 
proper to postpone the discussion of that paper until that time. 

The President — Do you make that as a motion? 

Mr. Bamee— No, sir, just as a suggestion. 

Dr. Loope — I would like to ask a few questions. I would 
like to ask if it is fruited at all? 

Mr. Kellogg — Mr, President, Mr, Herbst and I were there 
the fore part of May, put in some cions, and the <reee were just 
in bloom, and I could not answer the question for tJie reason, it 
showed some bloom on two or three diifeirent varieties. 

Dr. Toope — Does the curculio work at it? 

Mr. Herbst — On some varieties it is working; on the Desoto 
and on the Cheney. 

Dr. Loope — Then I would like to ask from the assembly here-" 
whether the apple curculio is the same curculio that gels on the 
plum, 

Mr. G. J. Kellf^g — I understand the plum, curculio and 
apple gouger look very much alike, and while the apple gouger 
stings, the curculio makes his mark and deposits his egg, that 
both cause the same defect upon the apple; it is done when the 
apple is very small and you can see the effects of it when the 
apples are not much laiger than a pea. 

Dr. Loope— I have been gi'V'ing this subject some attention. 
In our orchard last year almost every apple was twisted and dis- 
torted with the work of the curculio. 

,Dr. Loope — ^We have made a frame and put on a sheet 16 feet 
across. This is put around the trees, and then we go up and 
jar the tree, take a big club. Of course a great many ^%p|q^|i^' 
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drop off, but that can not be helped. The minute the curculio 
gets down, there it is, a little black spot; hardly notice it, but you 
let it lie there, and the legs sprawl out and it be^ns to fly. 

A Member — What do you do with them? 

Dr. Loopc; — Pinch them, 

Mr. Sperback — I would like to ask the gentleman whether he 
ever sprays the trees and if it is beneficial? 

Dr. Loope — We believe in spraying, but we can not spray the 
apple trees just now, because it would spml the other crops. 

Mr. Marshall— As 'to the plum curculio, I sprayed my trees 
with the arsenic and Bordeaux mixture and I do not think it 
has any effect on them. 

Mr. Kellogg — The insect is not a leaf eat«pr, whether it is the 
gouger or some other fellow. It does not eat the leaf and poison 
does not reach him. This catching it in the sheet I have not 
followed up as systtoiatically as the Doctor is doing, I have 
caught it lots of times, but I never followed it up so persistently 
as to save the crop; if you do that, that is the only remedy and 
you have got to get up in the morning to do it. In the morning 
they do not fly away. 

The President— Do you do anything with the apples that you 
shake off? 

Dr. Loope — No, no. 

Mr. Bames'^Should not those apples be destroyed, to destroy 
the difficulty that you are after? 

Mr. Kellogg— I do not think the insect is far enough advanced ' 
in those apples that you shake off, to develop any farther. 
■ Dr. Loopo — I do not think my observation is that he does not 
breed from the apple at all; he breeds somewhere else, because 
there is not one in twenty of those apples that show anything 
inside, or show an insect. They breed somewhere else. 

Mr. Sperback — Do I understand the gentleman that there are 
two different curculioe, one works in the plnm and the other in 
the apple? 

Tie Presidentr— Yes, that is so, I think, and that the Bor- 
deaux mixture will not stop the plum curculio. 

Mr. Sperback — Then there is no benefit in spraying apple 
trees with the Bordeaux mixture? 
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The Presideiit — Not for thia particular purpose. It is of 
benefit to apray to prevent scale and different insects tliat attack 
the foliage, but this particular insect it does not reach. 

Krs. Treleaven — I have heard Kr. Fiske say a great many 
times he did not think there was anything that helped this cur- 
culio except the plan thait Dr. Loope suggested. I heard him 
speak of it a great many times and I know he jarred his trees for 
this insect, 

Mrs, Barnes— I would like to ask what the insect is that 
causes the branches to look as though they were wrapped in cot- 
ton batting. 

Dr. Loope — I know what Mrs. Barnes refers to. I have seen 
a great many people wrap their trees in cotton batting to pre- 
vent them from getting up the bark. Of course if that pre- 
vents their getting up, it will save knocking them off. But the 
apple curculio can fly up easily enough. 

Mr, Barnes — The Doctor does not catch Mrs. Barnes's ques- 
tion. She refers to an ornamental tree tliat we have in our 
front yard tiiat has been afflicted for a number of years with 
what appears to be and what some have said is the woolly aphis ; 
it attaclfts itself to the under side of the branch, and is soft and 
pulpy, enclosed in a little bunch of what looks tike white cotton. 
We have drenched it with cold water and sprayed it with the 
Bordeaux mixture until we have got it reduced, still it will crop 
out. This is not the woolly aphis, if the sample I saw at Chicago 
laet week at the Nurserymen's convention was the woolly aphis. 

The convention then adjourned for the purpose of visiting the 
home of Mr. Brown. 
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EVENING SESSION. 



The President — The first thing on our urogram this evening 
is, "Horticultural Incidents, from Early Settlers," by Mr. 
Hoxie. 

Mr. Hoxie — Ladies and Gentlemen of the Wisconsin Horti- 
culturRl Society: What I will have to say this evening will not 
be from any written prepared paper, but more in the way of an 
offhand talk. Some four years ago the society appointed a man 
aa historian. We determined if it was possible to write up the 
history of horticulture in the state of Wisconsin from its earliest 
settlement, and in fact earlier than settlement by whites, taking 
the history of the Indians, J", C. Plumb waa the man who was 
appointed, and Mr. Plumb made some progress in the work, get- 
ting out circulars and collecting some information. But last 
winter the society appointed a committee to consider the matter 
of preparing the matter obtainable for publjication. That com- 
mittee reported favorably to the wort, inasmuch aa we had al- 
ready undertaken it, consequently the executive board, through 
the president, appointed Prof. Goff of Madison and myself as 
historical committee to collect and prepare the matter for pub- 
lication at some future time, I do not know just when. On my 
way here I stopped at Madison, thinking I might be able to get 
some reliable data to present to the society, so that we might get 
at somewhere near the time when we could have thia work pub- 
lished. Mr, Thwaites, secretary of the historical society, has 
some matters in his charge, tho superintendent of the state 
printing is also absent from the capitoi on vacation, so that 
everything is.blank so far aa publishing the history is concerned, > 
Suffice to say that Prof. Goff and myself, after a consultation, 
decided upon a plan of work, in which the first chapter of the 
history would be devoted to -the history of the Indians planting 
their orchards, and to the works of the early missionaries in this 
lino. Then we were to take the eariy tree growing of the 
pioneers, the early settlers in Wisconsin and their efforts. Then 
we were to have reminiscences and sketchy from the old serttlers, 
biographical sketches from deceased members of the "Vi^^fiyt, - 
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prominent workers that had started in to plant orchards forty and 
fifty years ago, members of the state society and local'societies. 
Then we were to have a sketch of the work of the Wiscon^n 
State Horticultural Society, what it lias done during the past 
35 years or more of its organization, which would ifake another 
chapter. Then we would have a chapter setting forth some of 
the historically destructive winters we have had in the state, 
showing the results of those winters on trwe growth and perhaps 
incidentally the discouragements produced among the farmers 
aa to varieties and methods. 

Then we were to have the fruits originated in Wisconsin, 
Let me say right here that perhaps it may be new to most of you, 
certainly to those not members of the society, to know this fact, 
that Wisconsin has originated and disseminated more varieties 
of apples than any other state in the Union ; I say this guardedly, 
without any exception, more varieties of good, hardy apples. I 
do not say eivery one of those are the very beet when you take 
the Jonalthan as a standard to compare, but good hardy varieties, 
disseminated from Kaine to California, We plan to have not- 
only the history of these fruite, who originated them and where 
they have been disseminated, so far as we can tell, but also a cut 
showing the apple just as it is, a descriptive list of all these, as 
also of our wild plums. 

In our bif^aphical sketches we plan to have a cut, lithograph 
or half tone, the best that we could get, of the members that are 
deceased, and possibly some of the living members, the-older 
ones. Illinois has undertaken this work, given credit to some of 
the menxbers while they are living. 

Now you see all this matter which I have outlined will take 
some time and considerable work and cost the society and state 
something, and if it is of any value, or will be of any value, I 
hope we shall have funds to publish it before tjie present com- 
mittee that is appointed has passed away, but if it is not so, I 
hope the matter which we collect will be in such shape that our 
successors can go on and take up the work. In starting out we 
found that Mr. Plumb had not had his work in shape so that it 
was all available; afterwards most of it came into our possession, 
and some that he had been collecting is available and will h& used , 
intliework. '" i. C.DOglc 
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Then another thing, in tlie preparation of this work it will be 
noc€ssary for the society to decide, and I wish that the executive 
board might decide upon that, so that we shall know how much 
to abridge and how much to enlarge upon some points, and that 
is, the nuinber of pages, or the size of 'this volume to be pub- 
lished. " ! . ': 1 '-i} ii li^^ll > I, \ . 

After setting out the full plan of work, the question was how 
to get this information. We could not very well get the names 
of the assessors of the several townships, 1,300 townships or more 
in the state, but the nex't beet thing to do was to get the names 
of the town clerks, and we found those in the office of the state 
superintendent, and the Honorable Mr. HoUiday very kindly 
donated to ua the list which he had prepared, and I mailed to the 
clerks of the different townships a statement of what we were to 
do, with a directed postal, asking him to put on that card the 
names of those who were interested in horticulture. So we 
have a list now of nearly 'two'thousand on those postal cards of 
names of those whom we suppose are somewhat interested in 
horticulture. We would send to the first and second names on 
those cards, as we could not send to them all, another circular, 
asking them to give us facts about a list of questions that is sent 
out with it, so that by this method and means we have collected 
and accumulated quite a large amount of material which must be 
looked over and culled and selections made. 

I very much regret that Prof. GofE could not be with us at 
this meeting, both on your account and on my own account, as he 
and I are working on this matter to further perfect our plans, 
but Prof. Goff I suppose is better engaged, as he is now enjoying 
a trip in the old country, which he has for many years desired 
to do, 

(Muac.) 



TheTresident- — ^There ia one thing right along the line of this 
history that you" will pardon me for mentioning tonight; I men- 
tion it because several persons have spoken to me since I came to 
Wausau, with the idea that the influonoe of the State Horticalt^^'-^^ 
Ural Society was local, that it is confined to certain portions of 
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our state. Well, that is tnie only in a certain sense, I will ad- 
mit that the influence o£ the society is stronger in some parts of 
this sta'te than others, but I think I am safe in saying that it has 
an influence tliroughout the entire state Mr. Hoxie is too 
modest to mention this, but you are well aware that this state has 
one day in the year that is known throughout the schools aa 
Arbor Day. Perhaps most of you are aware of the origin of the 
day, I doubt if all of you are. Now I do not claim that the idea 
of observing Arbor Day originated in Wisconsin, but I wili say 
this, that a bill was introduced into our legislature, because the 
State Horticultural Society requested our legislature to pass such 
a bill, and that bill was drawn up by the speaker of the evening, 
Mr. B. S. Hoxie. (Applause.) 

We will now have a paper on "Home Adornraeot," by Mrs. 
A. D. Barnes, of Waupaca. 



HOME ADORNMENT. 

The subject given me for this paper is "Home Adornment." 
It is a very broad one, but we have been kindly requested to 
make our papers short, so I scarcely know where to commence 
and shall probably not know where to end, but as I am a mere 
amateur in this line, perhaps I shall only be too glad to comply 
with their vi'ishes. It is so often the case when people arc 
planning their future home they think first of their house. They 
plan it and build it, little thinking of the surroundings and after 
it is ompleted they find if tliey had only built their house a little 
farther back or at one side, what a beautiful lawn they might 
have, but then it is too late, they have paid no attention to the art 
of improving the grounds at the proper time, perhaps tliey make 
an effort after the building is completed, but then it is too late to 
obtain good effects. When you are planning your house, also 
plan your surrounding grounds. What a comfort it is to ha,ve 
a fine large lawn, with trees, shrubs and flowers. How desirable 
ai-e trees with their fresh green foliage in spring, and with re- 
freshing shade in summer. How inviting such grounds look, 
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and how they are enjoyed by those that possess them. A few 
ornamental trees, such as the cut leaf birch, mountain ash, 
with their bright red berries in late summer and fall and clumps 
of evei^eens. Some of our'natives make a very pretty tree 
when properly trimmed, the wild sumach for instance. Those 
that have the oak in abundance with its broad spreading branches 
and dense foliage are fortunate indeed. Where we do not 
possess them we might choose from the following: The Box 
Elder, Wisconsin Willow, The Popple, not the Lombard Popple 
that reminds us of sentinels, that stand to guard our homes, but 
the Carolina. Popple that grows so quickly and furnishes such an 
abundance of shade, with their small silvery leaves fluttering in 
the least breeze that blows; then there is the graceful Elm that 
reminds us of our old home and many others that are desirable, 
shiubs planted in groups are very eiFective. There is the 
Syringa, Spirea Van Monti, Flowering Almond, Snow BaU, 
Althea, Hydrangia and a variety of roses: of these graceful 
oranamenta the rose is Queen, what is prettieir than a blushing 
rose, ladened with fragrance, any of these shrubs are desirable 
but do not plant them in rows, they look too formal, scatter- them 
about proniiscuosly. In some shaded nook could be planted na- 
tive Perns such as the Maiden Hair, Ostrich Feather and Lady 
Fern with a mixture of native violets are very pleasing. There 
are the chmbing vines for porch and arbor: The Virginian 
Creeper, Clematis, Dutchmans Pipe, Wisteria, Climbing 
Honeysuckle and a variety of climbing roses. Then a little to 
one hide comes our i eal flower garden with a hedge of Arborvita 
as back ground with our tall varieties of ilowers next to it, such as 
Hollyhocks, Sunflower, Perennial Phlox, Eudebecker or Golden 
Glow, Dahlias and a group of Gladiolus ;part way down the hedge 
comes a row of Paeonies, the hedge furnishing the back ground 
against which to display these flowers effectively. Then comes 
the beds of Annuals: Verbenas Nasturtium, Pansies, Petunias, 
Phlox Drommondii, Sweet Alysium, Pinks in variety. Migno- 
nette, Geraniums, a nice row of Sweet Peas and many other 
varieties too numerous to menition. Many of these annuals may 
be planted in beds containning bulbs that have blossomed earlier 
in the season. Nothing adds to the farmejr's yard more beauty, 
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fre&liness and purity tlian flowers, there is some one on the farm 
that could spare a little time to cultivate a few flowers at least. 
Life would be brighter and labor lighter if the yard bloomed 
with sweet flowers. It is not to be expected that every thing I 
have enumerated here is to he planted in one lawn or garden; 
make a selection, though th's list I have given is far from being 
complete. Do not crowd the lawn, leave a space for a grass plot. 
No one can cultivate flowers withont loving them, communion 
with flowers is refining and spiritualizing. Surely surrounding 
ourselves with what is pure and beautiful in their helplessness, 
requiring our attention, will drive out impure thoughts and base 
■ ambi'tions, cleanse the mind and heart, and make of thean fitting 
co-tenants in its earthly tabernacle for an immortal soul. 



The Pr^ident — As Badgers we are all proud of Wausau, As 
I came to this city on the cars today I passed throiigh many a 
place that made me feel sad when I saw how every green tree 
had been cut down and everything covered with sheds and litter; 
but when I got to Wausau I saw something a little different. 
Now a good example is just as contogious as a whip, and when I 
■ hear the Wisconsin Valley and Waupaca on the subject of home 
adornment, I feel just as sure that the little towns surrounding 
will follow the good example as can be. And what we like 
about Wausau is this, that she realizes her position as metropolis 
of this valley and measures up to the responsibilities that are 
open to her. But Wausau is not the only city in this state of 
which we are proud. There are other cities that get ahead of 
Wausau in some particulars. Now in certain directions Menom- 
inee leads Wausau, and I am sure there is no city in the state 
that will appreciate what Menominee is doing when they know of 
it, any better than Wausau will. It is with great pleasure that 
I introduce to you Charles Eamsdell, who is connected with the 
manual training school at Menominee. 
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PLANNING AND PLANTING HOME GROUNDS. 

■ There are few objecfa in a country landscape, that give such 
an idea of permanence, beauty, and well to-do comfort, as a 
thrifty, well kept orchard. It not only does much for the 
pocketbook of the farmer, but adds to the appearance of the 
farm. A man who has a fruitful orchard does not move every 
six months, or go to the Klondike or Cripple Creek, whenever 
the fever strikes him. The beauty of an oniiard at all times 
of the year is appreciated, more or lees, by every one, and iia neat 
and trim order gives the owner as good a namie as a well kept 
house and lawn. And of course we all say it is more essential 
to the farmer's success. But "The beautiful ia as useful as the 
useful," as the poet has it. And no one can tell how useful a 
beautiful lawn and home grounds are to the owner. 

It is in the reach of almost every property owner to make his 
place a pleasant spot and add to its homelHce appearance in some 
way or another. Just how this can be accomplished is a problem 
to be worked out separately. No fixed and rigid rules can be 
given for its doing. What would maJte one place might spoil 
anotlier. But every one can do something towards improving 
the looks of the home by the use of growing plants. If ont* 
cannot afford to buy the more expensive nursery stock, there are 
the native plants of the woods to fall back upon. The utility 
of collected natives in landscape work is li'ttle appreciated. Many 
shrubs are classed as brush by the average person, and accordingly 
grubbed out as weeds. But, if notice were taken of them at 
various seasons and their peculiarities studied, there would bo 
very few but what would be desirable, if used rightly. 

To improve home surroundings, it is necessary at the begin- 
ning, to have a definite aim and purpose. Utility and conven- 
ience ought to have first place, then desirability. To shut out 
objectional views, to give shade and seclusion to the home, to 
soften the straight lines of the house, and make it a thing of 
beauty, these are some of the objects to be sought for. But the 
greatest difficulty to the average owner, is to know what to do 
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and how to do it. This requires much thought and use of good 
judgment on, his part. 

Pirst of all, comes the selection of the house sita. It should 
not be close to the street, to avoid dust and noisa K the grounds 
are of large extent, a central location is desirable. On small , 
lots, however, the general building line on the street, governs 
■its distance from it. The bam and outbuiloings are usually 
eonvenientt to the entrance at the back or side of the house, in a 
position not conspicuous to the passerby. The buildings should 
be set accordhig to the street grade, just a little above to obtain 
good drainage, and still not too high to avoid expensive grading 
and steep entrances. 

When the house si'to is located and the buildings erected, then 
arrangement needs attention, A ground plan or sketch of the 
place is oftentimes a help, as many details are overlooked without " 
it, and then a record may be kept. 

On most home places, the simplest is best. Thai means as 
lai^e a lawn as possible, gently sloping away from the house in 
all directions, especially towards the street. The soil should be 
as good as possible, and if standing water is present, drains are 
necessary. Of course, in finishing a level, even surface is desir- 
able. But if the grounds are more extensive, or more varied in 
character, different treatment is necessary. Any natural feat- 
ures should be taken advantage of. A natural ledge, a tree- 
covered knoll, a little valley, filled with woodland plants, a 
small brook, or pond, would add much to looks and interest. 
Then too, it is more economical, as grading is expensive. In 
fact, there are few nakiral features that cannot be utilized in 
some way or other. Of course, this does not mean, leaving a 
, wet bog or, ragged pile of boulders, but simply using the matei- 
ials at hand. Many times expensive construction work is thus 
avoided. The mistake is often made in obtaining the monoto- 
nous even surface of a park, where an interesting variety in lawn 
and meadow, hill and dale, is possible. 

The entrances, both walks and drives, should be on as easy 
grades as possible throughout their length. Flat roads do not ■ 
drain well, while steep ones mean hard hauling, so both estremes 
should be avoided, A road, dropping five feet in a hundred of 
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its length, is usually aa steep aa praoticabe. Walks can be made 
steeper than 'tbis i£ needful. They should be arranged so as not 
to cross tbei lawn if possible, at least if the lawn is large. There- 
fore they should be at its side or back. Generally, on small 
places, a straight walk direct to the door is best. But on more 
extensive grounds, a curved drive or walk is often de^rable to 
avoid a large tree, a ledge, or natural obstruction or to obtain a 
more level entrance. Usually a curving drive around a hill is 
better than a straight one over it. Uut aimless curves are to be 
avoided. If there are teams kept on the place, a turn or loop ia 
necessary near the bam. This would be included in the back 
or working portion of the grounds. 

The next thing to decide is the subdivision of 'the grounds. 
The extent and place required for the lawn, for both the flower 
and vegetable gardens, and for the working portion of the 
grounds, 'that is the storage and laundry yards, all, these need 
due amoun't of thought and judgment. The lawn, as a rule, is 
around the front and sides of the house toward tiie street. If it 
is the cuatom in the neighborhood to remove the front fences, 
then this lawn will be continuous along the street fronts. It 
should be as free from walks, drives, single shrubs, and showy 
flower beds as possible for a broad expanse of turf to give an 
idea of size and breadth. While the lawn ought to be as lai^e as 
possible, still its size ought not to make its care a burden. On 
the farm, division fences or hedges are often desirable to keep 
animals off it. If the lawn in front is of good size, a small lawn 
at the side, usually between the houses, may be screened off by a 
hedge or shrubberry for a family lawn, a sort of outdoor parlor, 
if you choose. This is divided from the front or public lawn 
by shrubs or lattices to give seclusion from the passerby on the 
street Here one may be as much in the privacy of home as in 
the house, and still be out of doors. This is only necessary in 
thickly settled communities. It should also be separate from 
the back yard. 

Both flower and vegetable gardens should be convenient to the 
house, in a place free from shade, and still not exposed to the 
cold wind or burning sun, Oftentimies they may be included in 
the family lawn. Here should be the showy flowering plants, 
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It is best to confine foliage beds, or highly colored flowers to this 
gardein, to avoid patches of color on the lawn, which attract at- 
tentiofl from the lawn itaelf, the tr«es, or general appearance of 
the home. In the flower garden one expects these showy plants 
and here they are not out of place. Both gardens should be 
somewhat shut off from the public way to exclude animals ai!<l 
the small boy looking for fruit. Of necessity, the working 
portion, or back yard, should be in the rear. This includes the 
laimdry yard near the kitchen or laundry, and the storage yard 
near the cellar, or if for tools near the garden. Usually a 
hedge or some shubbery is needed to divide the back yard from 
the front or lawn portions. 

While this applies mostly to small grounds in the village or 
city, much of it is applicable to the home grounds on the farm, 
in the country wish to see alt there is going on, and rightly too, 
Here of course no seclusion is necessary. In fact, most people 
for their life is at best an isolated one. Therefore no family 
lawn or outdoor parlor if you so choose to call it, is needed. A 
level lawn or meadow in front of 'the house with bam and out- 
buildings at the back or side as much out of sight as possible, is 
the simplest arrangement. The planting should be low around 
the house bo as not to obstruct the view, and trees on the lawn 
and road for shada Then the bam and sheds may be screened 
from view by belts of trees or shrubs. These will also serve for 
windbreaks and shelter from storms. One advantage the far- 
mer has over his city cousin, is the short distance to places where 
desirable plants are plenty. 

When the grounds have been subdivided properly, then the 
details of planting may be worked out. Please understand that 
while it is cheaper to carry it out all at once, oftentimes it may 
be done from year to year as means will allow. Interest in the 
work is thus kept up and one is stimulated to further efforts. 
The same general scheme should be followed from year to year 
io its accomplishment In locating plantations, each one should 
have if« special use. To shut out objectionable views, to divide 
the front and back yards, to soften the harsh stiff lines of the 
house, to give seclusion to the home, these are some of their usee. 
Place no trees, shrubs, or vines without an object in view, A 
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lawn dotted with plants, aimlesdj placed, loses half its value 
and its broad expanse of green turf. Panting at the base and 
sides of the house is usually all that is necessary on the lawn. 
The importance of planting against the base of buildings, or 
along blank walls to relieve the bare effect, is often overlooked. 

In making plantations, the ground should be thoroughly pre- 
pared as for a garden or orchard. When spaded up, well pul- 
verized and enriched by fertilizer, it is ready for the plants. 
Shrubs do not grow well in sod'. The plants should be placed in 
masses, so that, at their full size and maturity, the tops will just 
touch. Weeds are thus shaded out and cultivation is unneces- 
sary, Tho beds are usually insular in outlina As some kinds 
are more broad spreading ithan others, the edge next to the lawn 
must of necessity be irregular. The effect obtained from a 
mass of planting is more apparent than of single specimens. In 
the natural landscape, the foliage is in broad masses, and the 
plants in geneirous numbers to give this effect This is what 
the landscape gardener strives to obtain. Nature never makes 
a straight formal hedgerow. But sometimes a straight regular 
hedge has its uses as well. When used, the more regular and 
even it is tho better it looks. The proper distance apart depends 
on the kind used and size at maturity. A continuous line of 
foliage is desirabla When an immediate effect is wanted, the 
shrubs may be planted closer, and then thinned out as necessary. 

The care of these beds after planting is simple. - The weeds 
kept down until shaded out, the surface mulched with leaves or 
light covering, the edges cut to keep the grass from spreading, 
this is all neoeseary. When a shrub outgrows its place, do not 
■cut it back, hut remove it and substitute a smaller kind. Even 
if no care is taten after planting, hardy shrubs will care for 
themselves more or less. But it should be remembered that the 
results will be slower. The same holds true in regard to the 
soil. The conditions should be as nearly like those of their 
natural location as possible. 

The kinds used depend on conditions, desirability and reason 
for use. It is better to use a large number of a good kind, 
rather than a few of many kinds, in order to obtain wholesale 
rates. At first, few varieties should be used, then other kinds 
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put in from year to year for variety. A study of the descriptive 
catalogues of the standard nurseries, and books by standard hor- 
ticultural authors will 'teU what is desirable. Then if the means 
of the owner will permit, the use of nursery stock is advisable. 
But if one cannot afford the more expensive bursery stock, then 
the hardier najtivea can be used. And oftentimes they are more 
desirable than the ornamentals obtainabla In using wild 
plants, their natural conditions should be studied and followed aa 
closely as possible. The plants of the wood are often improved 
by cultivation as the fruits and berries of the garden have been. 

When a place is to be improved by planting, the vegetation 
growing on it should be noted and left untouched for a time. 
Aiter careful observation, the undesirable ones can be 'taken out 
and others added. Many beautiful trees and shrubs are removed 
by the grader in obtaining a level surface. I heard of a case 
once, where the owner "brushed," as he called it, a beautiful lit- 
tle valley full of native plants, then called in a andscape gardericr 
for advice to improve it, and was much surprised to find that he 
advised the use of the very same kinds that the owner had so in- 
dustriously grubbed out. By all means, have your beautiful 
and rare plants from other lards, but don't overlook ithoae near 
at home, and thereby destroy the natural beauties of your placa 
There's a happy medium between a wild 'tangle of brush and 
weeds and a nursery collection of rare and often tender plants. 

In collecting natives, a good sized rootball should be dug with 
as many roots as possible. Care ought to be taken 'to prevent 
drying. Planting is done as soon as possible or the roote covered 
with soil until convenient. They should be moved wheh not in 
growth. Those standing in the open, give the best results. 
Unless conditions are unusually favorable, full grown specimens 
should not be moved. 

Oftentimes annuals can be used to give variety, where the 
beds are broader and more open. Even then the ones able to 
stand shade only should be used. These may be grown year by 
year from seed in hotbeds or frames and transplanted. 

"While most of this paper treats of planning new grounds, it 
will apply" as w«ll to those already established. Plants already 
on the ground may be used. Transplanting, dividing, and 
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separating, will often increase the stock in Land. The lawn is 
leveled and seed thrown in or the old sod renewed by fertilizer 
and cutting. Many people do not realize how much cutting will 
9o to gra§s. A case of this kind once came to my notice, where 
a summer cottage was built on an old rough run-out pasture, 
and by nothing, but cutting, the owner obtained as fine and even 
lawn as there was in the vicinity. The shrubs should be taken 
off the lawn, grouped and other plantations put in, where needed. 
Unless the trees are too thick, or crooked, they should be left 
alone. It is best to go slowly about cutting down a tree and 
then only with the best of reasons. Oftentimes the work of forty 
years is undone in half an hour. 

In p^ard to the cost of plants, the^ standard horticultural 
papers should be consulted. Collected plants can be obtained 
for about five dollars a hundred from those who do collecting 
as a business. Kureery plants cost about twelve dollara a hun- 
dred, that is tte ordinary nursery stock. Nursery agents usually 
charge more than the company, for their prices include commis- 
sion. However, plants from a nursery are usually better rooted, 
more symmetrical and hardier. If large quantities are used, 
then better rates may be obtained. Of course, if the owner does 
his own collecting then the cost of teaming and labor is all. At 
the sarne time, the plants collected by him will be much larger 
than those bought of plant collectors who are in this business. 
One has the pleasure then of seeing the results of his own work. 

If one sees his jieighbor improving his place, then one is, or 
ought to be, ashamed of his own cluttered back yard, and 
straightway clean it Then if the neighbor succeeds with his 
plants and improvements, then he himself feels mSre inclined 
to do something about his own place. Thus, whole neighbor- 
hoods may be improved and values thereby much increased. 
In "union there is strength," in numbers at least. So while one 
place improved means much, a neighborhood improved means 
more. We are all glad to see that the ladies of Wausau have 
organized a village improvement society and we all sincerely 
trust that it succeeds as it deserves. As order is Nature's first 
law, keeping everything neat and clean is the first step ahen<l. 
■ They have already taken that step and let us hope that they will 
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include the beautifying of eaeli and every home place and there- 
by every neighborhood. As the ladies see more of the home, it 
is only fair that they should have it beautiful to look upon. 
Therefore if they aro initerested in making it beautiful, it will 
be. Their influence in the making of the home is far reaching. 
So in the next ten years we expect to see WaiLsau one of the 
most beautiful cities in Wisconsin. 

The National Cash Register Co., of Dayton, O., has been very 
succeesful in a movement of this kind. They have reformed the 
entire side of the city, where their factory is located, from a city 
tenement district to a neigborhood of pretty little homes, and 
needless to say, a liberal use of plants has contributed a great doo[ 
to it. A similar movement has been started in the city of Menon'- 
onie of this state by Sen. Stout of the Knapp, Stout Lumber 
Co. Advice is given each property owner as to improvements 
in any way possible. Then materials can be procured in whole- 
sale quantities, so lower prices are obtained. The citizens have 
shown a commendable interest and many have taken advantage 
of the offer in one way or another. Here it is hoped that example 
will do much and another season many more will co-operate. 
But where the citizens themselves start a movement of this kind, 
it means much more. !For this reason, I look for great results 
in this city of "Wausau, already so beautiful. 

The value of improving home grounds is in many directions. 
It inspires a love for the beautiful in Nature. Neatness and 
order are taught the children. It leads one to be more out of 
doors and to do more outdoor work. It makes a knowledge of 
horticulture and gardening more popular and \vide6preacl. Pride 
in the appearance of the home is more noticeable. 'And one 
may be sure if the home and its grounds are neatly kept, there 
one will find a love for it, a pride in it, and its influence on its 
inmates, of value not to be estimated. And as home means so 
much to every one, then it makes life easier and more worth 
living. 
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The Pi esident — As you undoubtedly all have noticed, our pro- 
gram is not complete. It needs the influence of trees and 
flowers to make it complete. That we do not have this is no 
one's fault. Miss Borrow was taken sick this morning, and the 
doctors told her that she must not present the paper tonight, 
but we hope to have it printed in the proceedings of our socie'y. 

Mr. Kreutzer here made the announcement that carriages 
would be in waiting at the Bellis House at 10 the next morning 
to convey the visiting members out to the trial orchard. 

Adj'ounjed, 
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WHAT HOETICULTURE CAN DO FOR NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN. 

T. E. Loope, Eureka. 

Northern Wisconsin has always been under a ban horticultur- 
ally, and eren now moet horticulturists very gravely doubt any 
material success in that line. To be sure small fruita are grown 
successfully in many parts and a few favored localities have suc- 
ceeded with orchards. To the average man who has bought and 
planted trees the outcome has not generally been satisfactory. 
The reasons for this state of affairs are numerous. The rigorous 
climate greatly limits horticultural possibilities. The introdu'?- 
tion of varieties, hardy in the east, but lacking sufficient vitality 
for our climate, has been a great factor in the failures. Poor 
judgment in selection of varieties and the glib tongue of the tree 
agent who often misrepresents to the unsophisticated buyer for 
the purpose of swelling his sales and reaping the benefit there- 
from, is responsible for much of the trouble. The gorgeous 
colored plate book eatchies the eye of the purchaser and he buys 
because the picture is ruddy and large. 

We have learned some of the limitations to success. We have 
found that some varieties root kill, some are liable to blight, 
some are shy bearers, while others bear profusely and die early. 
Then the question of favorable situation and soil has not been 
fully imderstood by the mass of those who tried to raise fruit. 
To most people the only thing necessary to be done was to buy 
and set out the trees and let nature do the rest, basing their 
greatest hope on Providence, not realizing that unless in line 
with intelligence and effort Providence works disaster often- 
times. Northern Wisconsin has such a multitude of failures 
charged against her and so few successes to her credit, that were 
it not for unlimited and buoyant principle not yet properly 
named but sometimes called Hope, tempered with faith- but 
more than them both, we would have thrown up the sponge long 
ago. 

As it is we accept defeat with the greatest equaniflaity and 
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marshal our demoralized and scattered forces and with bands 
playing the Dead March and drums muffled — - with bannera 
tattered and begrimed — with halting step, move up with 
broken front against the dastard enemy flushed with victory ex- 
pecting them to turn and fly for their lives. Such is the im- 
daunted courage of the horticulturist, and such supreme gall 
desen'es a better fate. We cherish another probable illusion. 
This is that some future horticultural historian will point out our 
heroic endeavors and dilate on the impetus we have given 
towards accomplishing the brilliant results that will come at last. 
Will it come, you aak? No thoroughbred horticulturist asks that 
question — they know it will come. 

With the state society and its many intelligent persistent 
workers rests the solution oi the problem of ultimate horticul- 
tural success in Wisconsin, and especially the northern portiou 
of the state whose pQssibilitiee are largely unknown but where 
effort may achieve success. It is their province to invade its 
untried domain and illiunine all its broad expanse of territory 
with the light of experimental knowledge. This line of work 
must be exact and comprehensive. The climate, conditions .of 
soil, location and adaptability must be carefully conadered. Se- 
lection of tried varieties without r^ard to pre-conceived notions 
must follow and workers of good horse sense and correct habits 
of observation be brought into our ranks from all sections and 
given JrO the public in no uncertain terms. 

The stat« society should stand for the whole state, and not 
for sections and widi the increase of responsibility and labor we 
should have auxiliary societies in each section all working under 
the parent society and bringing in results each year to make a 
grand whole. The combined knowledge would make you a 
power for good in the state, and the increasing interest and 
membership will operate to give you increased appropriations to 
carry forward the beneficient work, and the people of the state 
who partake of the fruits of your investigations will rise up and 
call you blessed. 

What can horticulture do for northern Wisconsin? It is a 
hard question to the average man, but to the horticulturist w!u> 
can see rain in every little cloud when he needs rain, or sunny 
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weather above the "low hung clouds that drop their garnered 
fullnese down," when he wants fair weather it is a dead easy 
question. Horticulture can give you strawberries larger than 
Q-, J, Kellogg's or M, V. Sperback's and infinitely more luscious 
because you grow them. It can grow good apples "out of sight" 
of Baldwin, Spy or Seeknofurther. It can give you all fruits 
in season. It can beautify your homes and make your lawns 
and parks a dream of the Garden of Eden. It will cause you to 
make daily pilgrimages among your shrubs and flowers that will 
help to drive away the worry and carking cares of the outside 
world, and it will elevate and inspire your inner self, and lift 
your soul above to the contemplation of the great creative power 
that gives such beautiful and beneficent gifts. It will make the 
children exclaim with pleasure at sight and taste, and that pays 
for all. 



MISSION OF TRIAL ORCHARDS, WHAT THEY TEACH 
Am) WHO ARE BENETTTED BY THEM. 

A. J. Philips, "West Salem, Wis. 

This has been quite a study of mine and during that part of 
my life that has been devoted to orcharding I have many times 
wished I had been favored with a chance ito visit a good well 
conducted trial orchard before I emjbarked in the business. It 
would have saved me money and time. Trial orchards are 
known by different names, at Ifadison as Experiment Station, 
the same at St. Anthony Park, at Owatonna as the Minnesota 
Tree Station, at Ithaca and Weyanwega as Trial Acres. All 
private orchards are trial orchards to the extent that they are 
planted and managed I mean particularly, in the north all ex- 
periments are really trials. 

Their mission is to benefit those in whose interest they are 
conducted. If paid for by the state then the tax payers of the 
commonwealth should be benefited. If paid for by individuals 
then they should be benefited, and the benefits in both cases will 
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bo in proportioii to the mimber who visit those orchards, or who 
read and heed the reports of the work brang done and the results 
being reached in them; now for a trial orchard to be beneficial, 
several thinge must be observed. First, the work of making 
trials must be done for a specified purpose and by a person com- 
petent to do the work. Second, a competent person should be in 
charge to explain the work to those who come to make inqiiirits, 
and as this number is necessarily small there ^ould be r^ular 
detailed reports made several times in each year. This gives 
our Experiment Stations or the Minnesota Tree Station an ad- 
vantage, as a competent person is always on hand to give infor- 
mation at those places. The reports I have mentioned ^ould be 
published in a paper in -the state having a wide circulation among 
farmen. Even then but few will ever know much ab<kit them. 
One would think when looking over Prof. Goff's class in horti- 
culture in the winter that young men interested in horticulture 
and trial orchards are plenty, but such is not the case. They 
are scattered over too wide an area and many of them make a 
specialty of some other branch. 

As a rule, horticulturists do not viat trial orchards both pub- 
lic and private enough, we know too little of what other public 
bwiefactors are doing. I was impressed forcibly with this when 
looking over the late S. I, Freeborn and Peter M. Gideon's work, 
after they hed departed. Many valuable trials and much val- 
uable work for improvement in horticulture stopped right there 
for want of a person familiar with it to carry it on. 

No one can form an idea of the vast amount of valuable work 
that Mr. C. G. Patten of Iowa is doing unless they visit and in- 
spect his premises, there is no cessation in this work of trial 
orchards, it is continuous, there are so many changes in soil and 
climate. After so many years of painstaking work that Uncle 
Dartt has done for his state I asked him last fall if he had pro- 
duced anything that for an all around apple and tree was ahead 
of the Wealthy, he could not name one. I asked for the most 
promising new apple and tree, he said Phoenix No. 50, named 
for our veteran who has given his life in the labor of trial orch- 
ards. This of course aroused my curiodty and I secured ciona 
for a trial at home and as is unusual I made one hundred root 
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grafts besides top working it some, though he pronounced it 
good I must give it a trial on my grounds and it should be tried 
at Wausau. 

I find one of the main failures of trial orchards flecomplishing 
thrar intended missions is the fact that tree planters do not put 
tbemselvee in touch with them and try and learn what to plant, 
but give their order to the first smoothed -tongued agent that 
calls on them, and then say you can not grow apples here. It 
makes one discouraged. 

Last fall I heard of a man five miles from my trial orchard 
who was going to plant 500 trees, I called on him, found him 
elated over some very fine N, W. Greening ■ and Wiscohsin 
Hussett apples he had in his cellar, tliey were beautiful in Feb- 
ruary, I told him something about varieties and also told him 
that "Wisconsin Rnasett trees were scarce as tliey had not hem 
propagated much. I gave him the name of one man who 1 
thought could furnish them. But he paid but little attention 
to the varieties I had found profitable but before spring bought 
from an agent of a southern nursery his quota of trees at fifteen 
dollars per hundred, and th eman who helped set them said he 
was satisfied from their appearance that they came from several 
different nurseriee, now the mission of no trial orchard can reach 
a man. In his five hundred tTcee he has not a single Wealthy, 
In conclusion I will say a few words about our Wisconsin trial 
orchard here. I proposed this meeting in the thrifty city of Wau- 
sau, Bo that our members might see what had been done and per^ 
haps get some new ideas themselves. I had hoped that Mr. 
Single, being young, would learn the business so he could care 
for it and soon be able to impart instruction and information 
to others, but a change of ownership took him away. The new 
owner, Mr, Kreutzer, is very much interested in the orchard dvA 
while he can not afford to leave a lucrative law practice to care 
for it and give visitors information why and how certain things 
are being done, still I had hopes if he kept the farm that he 
might employ one of the short course graduates to care for and 
manage it and report results for the public. He could super- 
intend the farm at the same time, and if th© right man he could 
benefit himself and be a blessing to the northern part of Wiflcon- 
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sin. Our trial orchard committee are good and competent men, 
liut eacli have other duties that employ their time and at best can 
rnly make it a flying visit. 

Our secretary though well trained in small fruit culture is 
new at the business of orchard experiments and is employed at 
other business. The plan I have suggested to carry out the 
mission of this orchard wiU cost something, but to accomplish it;- 
mission for the state and secure state aid it must be made of value 
and to get a man who has made himself competent under suc- 
cessful teachers or educated himself at home he is entitled to 
liberal pay. "Why, suitable reports of this work are valuable 
and the public are willing to pay for them. I do hope a policy 
will be enacted that will accomplish the mission of this orchard 
in a way that those who proposed, selected, planted and have so 
far cared for k will in after years be proud of it and that Mr. 
Kreutzer will be so gratified that he has secured a farm with so 
valuable an appendage that he will refuse to sell it and keep it 
for bis children and grand-children to gather fruit from. 
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